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THE  MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

John  Coventry  Smith 


There  were  two  actions  taken  by 
the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  New  Delhi, 
both  of  which  were  anticipated  and 
both  of  which  in  anticipation  and  in 
retrospect  stand  out  as  extremely  sig- 
nificant actions  for  the  future.  I refer 
to  the  action  admitting  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  USSR  and  the  action 
which  made  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  the  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  World 
Council. 

It  depends  upon  perspective  as  to 
which  of  these  actions  is  considered  the 
most  important.  From  my  perspective, 
the  integration  of  IMC  into  WCC  has 
been  long  anticipated  and  looms  up 
now  as  extremely  important.  From  the 
standpoint  of  others,  and  certainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  newspapers, 
the  coming  of  the  Churches  of  Russia 
into  the  World  Council  has  tremendous 
significance.  Kyle  Haselden,  writing  in 
The  Christian  Century  of  January  io, 
1962,  solves  the  problem  for  himself  by 
combining  these  two  and  calling  the 
result  “the  Event  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,”  which  he  describes  as 
“the  massive  merger  of  the  World 
Council  with  the  great  bulk  of  those 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  bodies  which 
still  remain  separate  from  it  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  World  Council  in 
scope  and  function  through  the  integra- 
tion of  the  International  Missionary 
Council.”  This  he  describes  further  by 


saying,  “This  colossal  consolidation  < 
Christian  forces  at  New  Delhi  was  i| 
self  an  achievement  worthy  of  con. 
parison  with  the  great  moments  in  tf 
history  of  the  Church.” 

I think  I would  agree  with  him  i 
that  both  the  broadening  and  the  dee] 
ening  of  the  World  Council  were  t< 
gether  significant.  But  my  theme  th 
evening  has  to  do  with  the  deepenir 
of  the  purpose  of  the  World  Council  < 
Churches  as  it  brings  into  itself  tl 
modern  missionary  movement.  In  rr. 
opinion,  the  importance  of  this  deeper 
ing  of  purpose  is  enhanced  by  the  fa  •: 
that  at  the  same  time  the  Orthodc 
Churches  were  admitted. 

By  the  time  the  action  on  integratic 
was  taken  in  New  Delhi  on  Sundr 
afternoon,  November  19th,  it  seeme: 
routine  and  insignificant.  Some  said  < 
was  like  the  merging  of  two  separa' 
bureaucracies  into  one ; there  was  r1 
suspense,  no  debate,  no  drama.  B; 
this  event  had  been  prepared  for  ov< 
the  long  years,  and  the  significa:! 
drama  had  been  so  long  anticipate' 
that  no  great  suspense  could  be  a 
tached  to  the  action.  Let’s  begin  I 
looking  at  the  preparation. 

Edinburgh  in  1910  was  not  the  firj 
of  the  great  missionary  conferences, 
was  one  in  a stream  of  internation 
missionary  conferences  held  approx.' 
mately  every  ten  years  beginning  in  tl 
last  century.  But  Edinburgh  was  tl 
beginning  of  the  ecumenical  moveme 
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| is  we  know  it  today,  because  by  1910 
he  missionary  societies  had  involved 
he  Churches  related  to  them  in  their 
consultation ; and  thus  from  Edinburgh 
here  came  not  just  the  continuation  of 
missionary  conferences,  but  two  other 
streams  in  the  life  of  the  Churches : 
jFaith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work.  In 
,1933,  when  these  two  movements  first 
Explored  the  possibilities  of  the  forma- 
:ion  of  a World  Council  of  Churches,  it 
vas  decided  after  full  deliberation  that 
he  International  Missionary  Council, 
vhich  had  also  grown  out  of  Edin- 
burgh, would  not  become  a part  of  the 
world  organization.  This  was  con- 
Irmed  at  the  1938  Madras  Conference 
bf  the  IMC. 

There  doubtless  were  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  advanced  at  the  time  for 
this  decision,  but  many  knew  that 
eventually  the  missionary  movement 
must  find  expression  in  the  WCC  and 
that  an  affirmative  decision  might  be 
delayed  but  was  finally  inevitable.  Ac- 
tually, it  took  twenty  years,  from  1938 
to  1958.  In  the  meantime,  the  World 
Council  began  to  find  other  avenues  of 
expressing  something  of  its  missionary 
conviction.  And  it  was  only  in  the  nick 
bf  time  that  the  IMC’s  Assembly  in 
Ghana  made  the  decision,  in  principle, 
to  join  with  the  WCC.  There  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Asia  joined  with  those 
bf  the  United  States  to  overcome  the 
bbjections  of  the  missionary  societies 
of  Europe  who  saw  this  as  a contradic- 
tion of  the  basic  division  between 
Church  organizations  and  mission  or- 
ganizations which  exists,  up  to  the 
present,  on  both  the  continent  and  in 
England. 

The  last  assembly  of  the  IMC  was 
held  in  New  Delhi  on  November  17-18, 


1962.  By  that  time,  the  plan  had  been 
formulated,  and  every  council  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it.  One, 
the  Christian  Council  in  the  Congo  had 
withdrawn ; and  one,  the  missionary 
council  in  Norway  was  alone  in  op- 
position. All  the  rest  had  approved 
either  by  action  or  by  silence. 

For  me,  that  last  assembly  was  a 
momentous  occasion.  The  IMC  had 
seemed  to  be  the  culmination  of  the 
hopes  of  the  modern  missionary  organ- 
ization in  past  years,  and  for  some  its 
passing  could  not  help  but  be  viewed 
with  reluctance.  Bishop  Bengt  Sund- 
kler,  a Swedish  Lutheran  from  Africa, 
set  the  tone  for  us,  however,  in  the 
final  paper  of  the  session  when  he  re- 
viewed the  dreams  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  and  faced  the  future 
with  hope.  His  concluding  words  were, 
“Except  a seed  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die.  . . .”  And  so  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  first  day  of  the  New  Delhi  As- 
sembly, without  suspense  and  without 
drama,  the  Assembly  passed  the  final 
action,  and  the  IMC  became  the  Di- 
vision of  World  Mission  and  Evangel- 
ism of  the  WCC. 

Actually  and  disappointingly,  this 
lack  of  drama  continued  throughout  the 
Third  Assembly,  insofar  as  the  Divi- 
sion of  World  Mission  and  Evangel- 
ism was  concerned.  Bishop  Lesslie 
Newbigin,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
IMC  and  now  the  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision, made  an  extremely  significant 
and  stirring  speech  as  he  brought  the 
Assembly  face  to  face  with  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  Mission  in  the 
new  organization.  But  that  also  was  on 
the  first  day,  and  nothing  after  that 
quite  measured  up  to  the  expectation 
that  had  been  set  by  the  speech.  Per- 
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haps  I should  modify  that  and  speak 
only  for  myself.  Nothing  after  that 
quite  measured  up  to  my  expectations. 
I remember  the  night  in  Evanston 
when  Dr.  Charles  Leber,  my  prede- 
cessor, and  I walked  out  of  an  evening 
meeting  and  commented  to  one  another 
that  the  WCC  at  Evanston  was  miss- 
ing a tremendous  challenge,  that  these 
1 50  Churches  from  more  than  50  coun- 
tries ought  to  be  saying  together  that 
they  now  had  a responsibility  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel  to  all  peo- 
ples and  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
I came  to  New  Delhi  with  the  hope 
that  somewhere  this  could  be  said  in 
a manner  that  all  would  understand, 
that  there  would  be  a renewal  of  the 
Churches  in  their  commitment  to  the 
Mission  of  the  Church.  But  this  did 
not  occur  at  New  Delhi.  Perhaps  it  was 
too  soon  to  expect  that  that  which 
would  have  to  grow  out  of  association 
together  would  come  simply  by  the  As- 
sembly action.  But  I believe  that  this 
expectation  is  still  a real  one  and  that 
it  can  come  in  these  years  that  lie  im- 
mediately ahead  of  us  if  God’s  purpose 
is  to  be  worked  out  in  the  new  organ- 
ization. 

Let  me  now  speak  about  three  ways 
in  which  I think  there  was  a ground- 
work laid  for  the  missionary  move- 
ment in  the  WCC. 

First  of  all,  integration  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  came  with  some 
delay,  and  when  it  came  some  of  its 
significance  had  been  lost  on  the  way. 
But  nevertheless,  the  thing  is  done. 
There  is  a Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism.  For  this  we  give 
thanks.  Certainly  if  this  had  been  de- 
layed beyond  New  Delhi  until  the 
Fourth  Assembly,  it  might  never  have 


occurred,  for  by  that  time  the  Work 
Council  would  have  found  other  way.< 
to  express  its  missionary  concern,  pos- 
sibly through  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  and  the  IMC  might  wel 
have  begun  to  wither  on  the  vine.  Ask 
and  Africa  would  have  chosen  the 
World  Council  rather  than  IMC,  i: 
faced  with  a continued  choice.  But  the 
heritage  of  the  Missionary  Council  has 
been  preserved.  It  has  its  chance  now 
within  the  World  Council  to  find  new 
life  and  new  relevance  for  our  time. 

In  the  second  place,  integration  foi 
the  most  part  is  real.  This  is  not  simpl) 
the  bringing  of  the  IMC  as  a recog- 
nizable unit  into  the  structure  of 
the  WCC.  I must  admit  that  at  times- 
there  are  some  who  would  regard  il 
as  such.  But  the  majority  of  the 
leadership  in  the  World  Council  are 
concerned  that  the  missionary  empha-' 
sis  shall  have  a chance  to  have  its  effeef, 
upon  the  whole  operation  of  WCC,  ir 
representation  upon  the  Central  Com-i 
mittee  both  from  missionary  societies1 
and  from  the  younger  Churches,  in  par-1 
ticipation  on  other  major  committees^ 
of  the  WCC  not  closely  related  to  the 
DWME,  and  in  emphasis  in  the  staff 
This  makes  clear  that  the  leadership 
expects  that  the  new  Division  wil 
make  its  contribution  to  the  whole  of 
the  work  at  Geneva.  In  this  respect,  the 
coming  of  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 
first  as  General  Secretary  of  the  IMG 
and  now  as  Associate  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  WCC,  is  significant. 

In  the  third  place,  the  theme  that  was 
chosen  for  New  Delhi  gave  an  oppor-' 
tunity  for  this  emphasis  on  Mission 
within  the  life  of  the  World  Council  tc 
be  highlighted  at  every  point.  “Jesus 
Christ  the  Light  of  the  World”  may 
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seem  to  be  a prosaic  theme  in  the  USA. 
But  when  1,600  Christians  meet  in 
New  Delhi  in  a country  where  only  io 
million  out  of  420  million  people  are 
Christians,  then  one  cannot  say,  “Jesus 
.Christ,  the  light  of  the  world”  without 
facing  at  least  part  of  the  significance 
in  that  statement.  There  were  times 
when  the  deliberations  in  sections  and 
committees  seemed  to  depart  consider- 
ably from  the  theme,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  context  of  what  we  were  say- 
ing and  doing  was  still  this  claim  for 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Gospel. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  real  chal- 
lenge remains.  Will  this  basis  that  has 
been  laid,  will  this  structure  that  has 
been  so  carefully  planned  for,  furnish 
the  opportunity  for  the  deepening  of 
purpose  as  we  all  work  together?  Will 
the  best  of  the  missionary  movement 
be  preserved  and  enlarged  and  made 
central  and  relevant  in  the  new  WCC? 
I believe  that  as  we  face  this  challenge 
we  must  also  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. There  are  obstacles  in  the  way 
before  this  can  be  accomplished.  Some 
of  these  obstacles  are  in  the  missionary 
movement  itself. 

I 

First,  there  is  a heritage  in  the  mis- 
sionary movement  that  leads  people  to 
hang  back  when  challenged  actually  to 
participate  together  in  administration. 
The  IMC  was  the  first  of  the  groups 
to  form  an  organization,  in  1921  at 
Lake  Mohonk.  Its  constitution  has  all 
the  checks  in  it  to  prevent  action.  For 
too  long  IMC  has  been  committed  to 
the  past  and  therefore  faces  action  as 
a unit  with  hesitancy.  This  reluctance 
was  evidenced  in  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  in  St. 


Andrews  in  the  summer  of  i960.  It 
was  proposed  seriously  that  the  budget 
of  the  new  Division  should  remain  the 
same  as  the  budget  that  had  been  de- 
cided upon  in  Ghana  in  1958  and  that 
there  should  be  no  change  until  possi- 
bly 1964,  when  the  Commission  of  the 
new  Division  would  meet.  Fortunately, 
this  recommendation  was  defeated. 

It  was  followed  by  another  recom- 
mendation, that  the  central  office  of 
the  IMC,  which  had  been  in  London, 
should  remain  there  and  that  the  di- 
rector of  the  Division  would  be  able  to 
fly  to  Geneva  whenever  he  was  needed 
for  a meeting.  This  also  was  defeated. 

This  same  kind  of  approach  was  evi- 
dent in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission at  New  Delhi  on  December  6-7. 
There  was  reluctance  to  claim  the  serv- 
ices of  new  people  in  the  World  Coun- 
cil within  the  DWME.  We  tended  to 
be  the  same  old  faces  doing  the  same 
old  things.  Before  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing, there  began  to  be  an  understanding 
that  we  were  something  different,  and 
I have  confidence  that  in  the  new 
World  Council  its  leadership  will  not 
permit  one  of  its  Divisions  to  continue 
to  be  something  that  it  was  before  it 
became  part  of  the  WCC. 

This  organizational  reluctance,  this 
built-in  hesitancy,  was  expressed  at 
times  in  the  work  of  the  committees  and 
sections  that  were  related  particularly 
to  the  work  of  the  new  Division  at  New 
Delhi.  Perhaps  the  framework  of  the 
sections  was  not  prepared  to  produce 
material  that  would  be  challenging.  I 
know  that  in  the  section  where  I 
served,  the  section  on  Service,  we  were 
divided  into  four  sub-sections,  and 
each  of  the  sub-sections  was  supposed 
to  produce  1,500  words  of  the  final  re- 
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port.  We  had  a secretary  and  two  ad- 
visers and  three  members  of  a drafting 
committee,  and  after  full  discussion 
and  three  or  four  drafts  participated  in 
by  different  people,  what  we  produced 
as  part  of  the  report  on  Service  was 
very  inadequate  indeed.  In  the  same 
way,  the  committee  on  the  program  of 
the  new  DWME  was  handicapped. 
Bishop  Newbigin’s  address  set  the 
pace  for  the  discussions,  but  that  which 
they  produced  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  challenge  which  he  presented. 

Perhaps  we  were  unconsciously  try- 
ing to  satisfy  those  missionary  repre- 
sentatives who  had  approved  integra- 
tion at  Ghana  and  then  at  St.  Andrew’s 
but  with  some  reluctance.  Perhaps  we 
were  assuring  them  that  there  really 
wasn’t  much  difference  even  after  the 
final  event  had  occurred.  Later,  I in- 
troduced an  amendment.  I am  not  sure 
that  I said  anything  more  than  was 
said  in  the  document,  but  at  least  it 
brought  me  a certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction, and  the  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly.  It  was  in- 
serted as  the  first  paragraph  of  Section 
II  where  the  program  of  the  new  Di- 
vision is  described.  It  reads  as  follows : 

The  program  of  the  new  Division  is 
not  here  finally  described.  It  will 
provide  a new  frontier,  a new  dimen- 
sion to  the  World  Council.  We  have 
made  a general  outline  of  its  task. 
We  cannot  know  or  define  all  its 
deeper  meanings  or  the  extent  of  its 
activities.  Only  the  experience  of  liv- 
ing and  working  together  can  teach 
us  these.  Our  temptation  will  be  to 
think  of  the  Division  simply  as  a 
continuation  of  the  interests  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council, 


with  emphasis  on  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  We  must  resist  this: 
temptation.  This  is  the  Division  oh 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  oi 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Wei 
are  concerned  not  with  three  conti- 
nents but  with  six.  In  cooperatior 
with  every  department  of  the  Worldl 
Council,  and  with  the  full  resources, 
of  the  Christian  community  in  every 
land,  we  would  help  the  Churches  tc 
confront  men  and  women  with  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ  wherever  they 
live.  We  now  prepare  to  venture, 
forth.  We  pray  that  we  shall  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  leading  of  God’s  spirit.' 
as  He  begins  to  use  the  structure 
that  has  been  created. 

II 

i 

But,  in  addition  to  the  obstacles  thal 
are  present  in  the  missionary  move- 
ment, there  are  also  obstacles  in  the 
WCC.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  obstacle 
in  the  present  confusion  in  the  Churches 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  uniqueness  ol 
Jesus  Christ.  This  was  evident  at  New 
Delhi.  There  were  a considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  that  could  be  quoted 
as  supporting  this  uniqueness,  such  as; 
the  statement  in  the  message,  when 
Jesus  Christ  is  singled  out  as  the  one, 
way  to  the  Father,  the  way  on  which 
we  meet  every  man.  But  there  were 
also  statements  that  supported  a dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  nature  of  Christ 
and  to  the  so-called  non-Christian  re-, 
ligions.  There  were  one  or  two  state- 
ments that  could  well  be  interpreted  as| 
being  almost  syncretistic  in  nature, 
though  these  came  from  the  platforrr 
and  not  from  the  consideration  of  com-, 
mittees  with  Assembly  approval. 

Dr.  McCord  has  described  the  situa- 
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; ion  as  being  one  of  “theological  co- 
existence.” And  lest  you  assume  that 
his  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
vVCC,  let  me  quickly  ask  you  whether 
:his  is  not  true  of  the  average  congre- 
gation in  our  own  country.  How  many 
)f  them  could  say  that  they  believed 
:hat  Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  that  God’s  revelation  in  him  is 
i unique,  and  that  no  other  religious 
eader  before  him  or  since  has  ever 
been  in  the  same  category  ? And  if  they 
should  say  yes  to  this,  the  next  question 
would  be : Do  you  believe  in  a whole- 
some evangelistic  approach  to  the  Jews 
in  your  community  ? There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  our  confusion 
and  our  lack  of  clarity  at  this  point  is 
symbolic  of  the  life  of  the  Churches  in 
our  time,  and  if  the  missionary  move- 
ment that  is  now  within  the  WCC  is  to 
represent  these  Churches  in  mission 
and  evangelism,  it  must  speak  from  a 
base  that  understands  the  meaning  and 
uniqueness  of  the  Gospel. 

Ill 

But  aside  from  the  theological  prob- 
lems, there  is  also  the  very  complex  and 
difficult  relationship  to  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugees,  and 
World  Service,  formerly  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to 
Refugees.  This  has  been  an  adminis- 
trative puzzle  as  long  as  the  IMC  and 
DICASR  existed  as  separate  autono- 
mous bodies,  and  the  administrative 
problem  has  not  been  solved  by  making 
them  two  parallel  divisions  in  the 
WCC.  They  will  be  together,  they  will 
have  daily  contact,  and  Christian  men 
and  women  can  work  out  the  problems, 
but  nevertheless  the  problems  are  there. 

Without  going  into  the  details  and  at 


the  risk  of  oversimplifying  the  prob- 
lem, let  me  say  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  this  problem  lies  in 
our  inability  to  agree  upon  a definition 
of  the  two  words,  mission  and  evange- 
lism. Here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
long  supposed  that  we  knew  what  the 
difference  was.  Mission  includes  both 
evangelism  and  service.  Evangelism  is 
the  activity  of  the  Church  in  leading 
people  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior, 
and  service  in  hospital  and  school  and 
in  society  is  that  which  grows  out  of 
our  Christian  love.  It  is  the  other  side 
of  evangelism  and  no  less  part  of  mis- 
sion. Thus,  administratively  most  of 
our  mission  agencies  include  activities 
in  evangelism,  in  education,  in  medical 
work,  in  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

But  in  Europe,  mission  and  evange- 
lism tend  to  be  regarded  as  identical, 
and  service  is  something  other  than 
mission.  The  Dutch  missionaries  in  In- 
donesia, for  example,  were  evangelists. 
And  only  evangelists  were  missionaries. 
Teachers  and  administrators  and  doc- 
tors were  not  missionaries.  Mission 
and  missionaries  and  evangelism  and 
evangelists  were  identical. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  activities 
which  are  for  service  are  done  through 
mission  agencies,  while  in  Europe  serv- 
ice activities  have  found  expression 
through  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
however,  but  that  these  obstacles  in  the 
missionary  movement  and  in  the  WCC 
will  be  overcome.  In  fact,  I believe  that 
God  has  led  us  thus  far,  that  he  will 
lead  us  in  our  new  relationship,  and 
that  he  has  many  new  opportunities  in 
store  for  us  as  we  move  forward  to- 
gether. 
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The  Division  of  Studies,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  undertaking  as  a major 
project  in  these  first  years  after  inte- 
gration the  study  of  what  it  is  that 
makes  Jesus  Christ  unique  for  the 
peoples  of  the  whole  world.  The  fact 
that  this  is  done  not  in  missionary 
circles  or  as  support  for  a particular 
part  of  the  Church,  but  is  being  done 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  it- 
self, means  that  it  will  be  done  compe- 
tently and  adequately  and  that  when 
complete  it  will  be  a challenge  to  all 
the  Churches. 

I personally  believe  that  there  can 
be  no  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  that  we  may 
finally  come  to  a joint  Department  of 
Action,  this  action  to  be  described  as 
Inter-Church  Aid  for  Mission  and 
Service.  This  Department  will  release 
those  gifts  that  are  given  through  mis- 
sion and  relief  in  the  United  States  and 
those  gifts  that  are  given  through  mis- 
sion and  service  in  Europe  for  those 
strategic  projects  which  we  need  to 
support  together. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  there  may 
be  another  major  change  that  will  in- 
volve more  of  us  than  are  now  related 
to  agencies  of  Mission.  This  cannot  be 
done  today,  though  certainly  it  ought 
to  be  done  tomorrow.  The  DWME  as 
now  constituted  is  related  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  But  cer- 
tainly by  definition  a Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  WCC 
has  just  as  much  claim  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Evangelism  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Home  Missions  of  the  NCC 
as  it  has  upon  the  DFM.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  way  can  the  significance  of  what 


has  happened  be  brought  home  to  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  than  to 
make  the  Division  of  Home  Missions 
and  the  boards  of  home  missions  and 
national  missions  of  our  Churches  con-  : 
scious  of  their  equally  vital  relation  to  ; 
the  DWME  in  Geneva.  By  such  an 
emphasis,  we  may  finally  understand  i 
in  America  that  the  Mission  of  the 
Church  is  one  for  all  peoples — pagans  I 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  as  well 
as  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  i 
Frankly,  until  we  in  North  America 
come  to  understand  that  we  are  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christ  and  are  thus 
helped  to  look  at  our  task  here  from 
the  perspective  of  the  total  world  Chris- 
tian community,  God  will  not  be  able ' 
to  give  us  an  adequate  message  for  our 
own  people. 

IV 

At  this  point,  let  me  add  one  other 
thought,  which  in  phraseology,  at  least, 

I owe  to  Eugene  C.  Blake.  Such  in- 
creased action  at  the  ecumenical  level 
may  finally  enable  Protestants  every- 
where to  get  an  image  of  the  Church 
which  is  more  than  national.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  ahead  of  us  on 
this.  Somehow  their  Church  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Italian  Church;  it  is 
the  Church  of  Christ.  At  present, 
Protestants  are  handicapped  here  and 
abroad,  for  we  have  no  practical  image 
of  the  Church  other  than  that  of  nation- 
al bodies. 

I believe  also  that  what  Kyle  Hasel- 
den  calls  the  massing  of  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Churches  that  occurred  at 
New  Delhi  offers  a tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  the  DWME.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  this  bringing  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church  into  WCC  offers  the 
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greatest  threat  to  the  DWME.  Those 
who  point  to  this  theory  point  to  the 
Orthodox  Churches  as  those  who  have 
been  the  least  interested  in  Mission.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  for  one  thousand 
years  have  not  had  any  interest  in  mis- 
sions and  in  recent  years  have  labelled 
the  missionary  organizations  “proselyt- 
ers”  and  “sheep  stealers.” 

My  facing  of  this  fact  as  an  oppor- 
tunity and  not  as  a threat  stems  back 
to  a meeting  we  held  at  Stony  Point 
two  years  ago  when  we  talked  about 
our  approach  to  people  of  the  Muslim 
faith  and  inevitably  were  drawn  to  dis- 
cuss the  place  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  evangelism  among  Muslims.  Dr. 
Lowrie  Anderson,  himself  a missionary 
and  the  son  of  missionary  parents  in 
the  Middle  East,  related  how  in  the 
early  days  the  missionaries  had  had 
some  desire  to  work  through  the  Or- 
thodox Churches,  but  that  their  pa- 
tience with  what  they  regarded  as 
[ superstition  and  ignorance  had  worn 
! out.  Dr.  Anderson  then  stated  that  we 
were  now  called  to  be  patient,  not  for 
one  year  or  two  years,  but  for  fifty 
years. 

Actually,  I do  not  think  it  will  take 
that  long.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  in  India 
has  sent  ioo  missionaries  outside  the 
bounds  of  its  own  Church  circle.  A 
missionary  society  has  been  organized 
in  Athens  under  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Syrian  Orthodox  Church 
in  South  India  has  recently  given 
many  evidences  of  its  interest  in  mis- 
sionary outreach.  Father  Makary  at 
the  Coptic  Theological  Institute  in 
Cairo  is  greatly  concerned  that  his 
Church  shall  reach  into  Africa  in  mis- 
sionary endeavor.  The  Abuna  Theophi- 


lus,  representing  the  Ethiopian  Or- 
thodox Church,  one  of  the  largest  in 
that  area  and  one  which  has  145,000 
priests,  said  to  us  at  New  Delhi  in  all 
sincerity  that  he  hoped  through  some 
interdenominational  approach  his 
Church  could  be  helped  in  the  training 
of  missionaries. 

This  will  not  happen  tomorrow,  and 
you  and  I in  the  Protestant  Church  will 
have  to  learn  much  more  than  we  now 
know  about  the  Orthodox  Church  be- 
fore we  can  contribute  constructively. 
And  on  the  way  we  will  learn  much  of 
what  that  great  communion  has  to  give 
to  us  and  to  the  world.  But  I believe 
that  God  is  leading  us  to  study  together 
and  ultimately  to  activity  together  and 
that  the  release  of  the  5%  of  the 
world’s  population  that  is  Orthodox, 
combined  with  the  8%  that  is  Protes- 
tant, will  greatly  strengthen  the  mis- 
sionary outreach  of  the  Church. 

I am  convinced  that  God  has  been  at 
work  in  the  world  preparing  the  kind 
of  world  community  in  which  we  now 
live  and  that  He  has  also  been  at  work 
in  the  world  through  the  missionary 
movement,  preparing  the  kind  of  world 
Christian  community  that  now  finds 
part  of  its  expression  in  the  WCC.  In 
our  kind  of  world,  God  can  best  speak 
to  us  about  his  message  for  all  peoples 
as  we  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  to  us 
together.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
thing  for  me  at  New  Delhi  was  how, 
within  the  context  of  our  association 
together,  old  and  familiar  things  took 
on  new  meaning.  The  fact  that  Com- 
munion Services  were  held,  of  various 
kinds  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  the 
giving  of  the  broken  body  and  the  shed 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  came  to  us 
again  and  again  within  the  context  of 
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our  fellowship.  The  fact  that  even 
TIME  magazine  could  pick  up  as  the 
most  significant  Scripture  passage  Co- 
lossians  i : 15-20,  which  states  that 
Jesus  is  both  the  first  principle  and  the 
upholding  principle  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  creation  and  that  now  he  is 
the  head  of  the  body  which  is  composed 
of  all  Christian  people  and  through 
Him  God  chose  to  reconcile  everything 
on  earth  and  everything  in  heaven  by 
virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 
Even  the  old  and  familiar  hymns  took 
on  a new  significance.  One  cannot 
stand  with  representatives  of  almost 
200  Churches  from  all  over  the  world 
and  sing  some  of  these  hymns  without 
having  a new  experience,  a new  under- 
standing, and  a new  commitment.  Let 
me  read  one  for  you : 

Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 

Does  his  successive  journeys  run; 

His  Kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to 
shore, 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no 
more. 

V 

Let  me  add  now  two  points.  I will 
not  call  them  appendices,  for  they  are 
more  closely  related  to  that  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  The  first  is  a 
problem  which  should  be  very  much 
the  concern  of  the  World  Presbyterian 
Alliance.  May  I state  it  in  this  fashion  ? 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  Churches  in 
Asia  and  increasingly  in  Africa,  there 
is  an  expression  of  antipathy  to  con- 
fessional organizations.  Dr.  D.  T. 
Niles  of  Ceylon,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  EACC,  is  the  spokesman  for  this 
group,  but  he  is  by  no  means  alone.  His 
phrase,  “We  want  the  seed  and  not  a 
potted  plant”  is  quoted  in  other  coun- 


tries by  many  leaders  of  Churches.  In 
preparation  for  the  enlarged  meeting 
of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
EACC  which  was  held  in  Bangalore 
from  November  7-12,  papers  were  pre- 
pared by  Tina  Franz  from  Indonesia, 
Hendrick  Kraemer  of  Holland,  Dr. 
Devanandan  from  India,  Kathleen 
Bliss  from  England,  and  others.  These 
papers,  almost  without  exception,  dealt 
with  the  confessional  organizations  in 
very  strong  terms. 

At  Bangalore,  a special  committee 
was  called  together  and  after  several 
days  prepared  a statement  that  was 
adopted  by  the  EACC.  It  is  called  “The 
World  Confessional  Development  and 
the  Younger  Churches.”  It  gives  a his- 
tory of  the  confessional  development. 
It  says  that  the  ecumenical  movement 
has  brought  stimulus  and  that  “world 
confessional  ties  may  be  vitally  useful 
to  enable  the  Church  to  serve  within 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  without 
allowing  the  demands  of  a nation  to 
dominate  its  life.”  But  the  statement 
also  says  there  is  fear  and  anxiety. 
“The  very  vitality  of  these  confessional 
loyalties  often  creates  serious  obstacles 
in  the  life  of  the  younger  Churches. 
However  good  the  intention,  it  seems 
that  the  expression  of  world  confes- 
sionalism  in  increasing  complex  insti- 
tutional structures  results  in  paternal- 
ism and  continued  exercise  of  control. 
Moreover,  world  confessional  organ- 
izations stand  for  rivalries  in  Christi- 
anity. In  a world  confessional  organ- 
ization, the  younger  Churches  remain 
almost  permanently  weaker  partners. 
It  is  this  present  intention  in  the  world 
confessional  development  which  inter- 
feres in  Church  unity  and  which  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.” 
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Then  the  statement  recommends  that 
a consultation  be  planned  by  the  EACC 
sometime  in  1962  or  1963  on  the  issues 
raised  by  confessional  development  and 
to  this  consultation  representatives  of 
younger  Churches  and  of  the  confes- 
sional organizations  be  invited. 

If  we  are  to  understand  this  move- 
ment in  the  younger  Churches,  we 
must  first  of  all  understand  that  it  is 
very  real.  Moreover,  it  has  reason  be- 
hind it.  All  too  often  movements  to- 
ward co-operation  and  unity  among 
the  younger  Churches  have  been  held 
up  or  defeated  because  certain  of  the 
younger  Churches  had  to  get  the  con- 
sent or  would  not  or  could  not  resist 
the  pressure  of  their  confessional  or- 
ganizations. I think  I do  not  need  to 
give  illustrations  of  this. 

We  must  not  smugly  say  that  this 
does  not  apply  to  us.  Nor  must  we  be- 
come defensive.  By  doing  so,  we  may 
strengthen  the  tendencies  which  are  in 
ourselves  to  make  confessionalism 
something  for  the  younger  Churches  to 
fear.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, for  example,  this  past  year  tried 
to  get  the  United  Church  of  Northern 
India  to  consult  with  the  World  Pres- 
byterian Alliance  before  it  made  final 
decision  concerning  the  proposed  union 
of  the  Church  in  Northern  India.  The 
United  Church  of  Northern  India  re- 
fused to  make  the  request. 

By  becoming  defensive  we  also  make 
it  impossible  to  participate  construc- 
tively as  Presbyterians  in  the  problems 
that  Churches  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  face.  We  have  a contri- 
bution to  make.  Our  record  is  clear. 
Our  declaration  of  intention  is  a sound 
one.  With  our  Presbyterian  heritage, 
we  have  experience  on  almost  every 


continent  in  union  efforts  and  out  of 
that  experience  can  share  insights  with 
Churches  that  face  these  problems 
afresh.  Regionalism  left  alone  can 
separate  itself  from  this  heritage  and 
tradition  and  make  mistakes.  Concern 
with  unity  of  the  Christian  witness 
within  a nation  may  blind  younger 
Churches  to  a sound  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  faith  and  polity.  Such  unions 
may  actually  end  up  being  less  ecu- 
menical than  the  Churches  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  union. 

I,  therefore,  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  World  Presbyterian  Al- 
liance be  prepared  to  participate  in  these 
conferences  in  Asia  and  in  any  other 
such  conferences  on  a constructive  basis. 
Anything  less  than  this  is  to  abandon 
our  experience  and  our  Presbyterian 
heritage. 

The  second  question  that  I wish  to 
discuss  briefly  deals  with  our  own  de- 
nomination and  its  program  in  facing 
some  of  the  questions  that  we  have 
raised  this  evening.  Three  years  ago, 
the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mis- 
sion and  Relations  invited  fifteen  men 
and  women  to  study  its  program  and  to 
advise  it  concerning  the  future.  Three 
of  these  people  were  from  the  Commis- 
sion, two  were  missionaries  of  the 
Commission  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  ten  were  from  Churches 
around  the  world.  The  Chairman  was 
Dr.  C.  H.  Hwang  of  Formosa,  the 
Principal  of  Taiwan  Theological  Col- 
lege. Actually,  the  critical  question  that 
they  faced  is  the  critical  question  for 
all  Churches  today  whether  they  be  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  or  in  Afri- 
ca, Asia,  or  Latin  America.  It  is  this: 
Is  the  Church  as  it  is  constituted  today 
competent  to  engage  in  its  share  of  the 
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world  mission?  Are  we  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  prepared  in  the 
new  relationship  to  give  of  our  sub- 
stance and  of  our  young  people  now 
that  we  give  to  something  that  is  not 
just  the  extension  of  ourselves  and 
over  which  we  exercise  no  control? 
And  secondly,  are  the  so-called  younger 
Churches,  which  after  all  are  so  much 
modeled  after  the  Churches  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  now  competent  to 
undertake  their  share  in  the  total  world 
mission?  Actually,  the  committee  was 
seeking  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  God  wants  the  Christian  Church 
to  be  and  to  do  in  our  time. 

The  committee  had  three  meetings, 
one  in  the  United  States  two  years  ago 
this  month,  one  in  Ethiopia  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  last  year,  and  one  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. They  have  made  their  report 
to  the  Commission,  and  we  are  sharing 
it  with  our  related  Churches. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  share  with 
you  the  details  of  the  Report.  Any  of 
you  who  wish  may  have  copies  to  read. 
But  in  brief  it  seeks  to  state  a theology 
of  mission  in  simple  terms,  speaking  of 
the  Church,  especially  the  younger 
Churches,  as  the  first  fruits  which  are 
the  promise  of  the  future.  Then  it 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
in  all  of  the  circles  of  his  activity  being 
active  as  part  of  the  Church,  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  the  world.  And  it 
speaks  of  what  many  of  us  believe  is 
its  most  vital  theme,  “that  God  gives 
to  each  group  of  believers  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  which,  if  recognized  and 
trained  and  used,  will  enable  that  group 
to  bear  a faithful  witness  in  its  own 
situation.”  Let  me  say  this  again.  “God 
gives  to  each  group  of  believers  those 


gifts  of  the  Spirit  which,  if  recognized 
and  trained  and  used,  will  enable  this 
Christian  community  to  bear  a faithful 
witness  in  its  own  situation.” 

Then  the  Report  undertakes  to  speak 
of  the  implications  of  this  fact  for  (i) 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Do  we  al- 
ways need  to  have  ordained  ministers 
for  leadership?  Do  we  wait  until  some- 
one has  graduated  from  a Seminary 
before  the  Church  is  a church?  (2)  It 
speaks  of  administration  and  the  fact 
that  every  church,  local  and  national 
and  on  a world  level,  must  be  permitted 
to  have  the  kind  of  administration 
which  is  fitted  to  its  gifts  and  its  needs. 
(3)  It  speaks  of  the  use  of  funds  which 
when  given  from  the  outside  may 
smother  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  are 
present  in  the  Church,  but  if  used  prop- 
erly can  extend  the  witness  of  the  gifts 
which  the  Church  already  has.  (4)  It 
speaks  of  institutions  which  may  be  a 
burden  on  the  Church  that  is  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  their  support  or 
their  administration,  but  may  also  be 
expressions  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
that  God  has  given  the  Church.  (5)  It, 
speaks  of  the  use  of  missionaries  as ; 
extensions  of  the  vital  life  of  the  l 
Church  on  the  growing  edge  of  the  ■ 
witnessing  community.  And  it  speaks : 
of  the  need  to  find  new  ways  by  which 
the  Church  must  face  the  new  situation 
of  our  time. 

In  the  next  two  years,  we  are  seeking 
to  follow  up  this  Advisory  Study  Com- 
mittee Report  both  in  relationship  tc 
the  Commission,  the  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  and  then  with  each  of  our  re- 
lated Churches  around  the  world.  Ir 
every  instance  we  are  seeking  to  do  il 
in  co-operation  with  those  denomina- 
tions with  which  we  are  closely  related 
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We  hope  to  end  with  conclusions  which 
we  have  arrived  at  together  concerning 
the  program  which  is  now  being  under- 
taken and  which  should  be  planned  for 
the  future. 

D.  T.  Niles,  who  is  planning  the 
istudy  conferences  which  will  use  this 
document,  among  others,  in  Asia,  has 
.stated  it  this  way:  “We  want  Churches 
in  Asia  and  related  mission  agencies  to 
look  together  at  ( I ) frontiers  we  must 
hold  against  attack,  (2)  growing  edges 
of  the  Church  which  we  must  strength- 


en, (3)  things  we  are  doing  which 
should  be  got  rid  of,  and  (4)  new 
things  we  should  be  doing. 

Our  experience  in  talking  with 
Churches  in  Asia  and  here  in  the 
United  States  w’ould  indicate  that  this 
study  is  part  of  a movement  in  many 
Churches  which  seeks  the  kind  of 
structure  and  relationship  which  will 
enable  the  Church  to  renew  its  inner 
life  and  to  prepare  to  be  an  adequate 
and  faithful  witness  to  what  God  is 
saying  to  us  in  our  time. 


Jeremiah’s  period  is  indeed  an  era  of  culminating  tragedy.  What  the  prophet  of 
Anathoth  sought  to  avert  had  come  to  pass.  He  knew  that  the  foundations  had  been  shaken 
in  judgment,  but  he  saw  nevertheless  that  unfathomed  depths  of  divine  mercy  still  remained. 
The  Covenant  people,  in  very  deed,  had  spurned  and  had  rejected  the  Covenant-keeping 
God.  They  were  now  suffering  in  exile  from  their  homeland.  But,  true  to  himself,  God 
would  be  faithful  to  his  people.  He  was  now  offering  to  make  their  future  destiny  even  more 
glorious  than  he  had  promised.  He  was  coming  to  them  with  better  promises  by  establish- 
ing for  them  a new  Covenant.  In  the  end,  the  prophet  of  Judah’s  doom  had  become  a 
herald  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 

— Howard  Tillman  Kuist,  in  Jeremiah — Lamentations, 
(The  Layman’s  Bible  Commentary),  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  i960,  p.  11. 


THE  POSITION  OF  HEBREW  LANGUAGE 
IN  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

James  Barr 


The  original  occasion  of  this  article 
was  the  publication  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  its  new 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  was 
then  suggested  to  the  writer  that  the 
occasion  might  be  marked  by  some 
general  survey  of  the  place  taken  by 
Hebrew  language  teaching,  and  work 
on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  in 
present-day  theological  education.  The 
situation  from  which  the  writer’s  ex- 
perience is  drawn  is  primarily  that  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  requires 
the  study  of  Hebrew  language  by  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  except 
where  special  reasons,  such  as  entry  to 
the  course  at  a later  age,  apply.  In  fact 
most  students  do  two  years  of  Hebrew 
study  in  all,  in  which  they  pass  from 
the  first  beginnings  to  the  reading  of 
classical  poetical  texts  such  as  Deutero- 
Isaiah  or  the  Psalms.  This  is  the  typical 
position,  though  a small  proportion  of 
students,  who  specialize  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, do  much  more  work  on  the  He- 
brew text,  while  another  proportion, 
who  are  exempt  for  special  reasons,  do 
none  at  all. 

The  first  point  about  the  traditional 
Hebrew  course  is  that  it  is  clearly  a 
reading  course,  and  its  implicit  design 
and  purpose  is  to  achieve  a reasonable 
level  of  reading  fluency  in  the  Hebrew 
Biblical  text.  The  brevity  of  the  course, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
normal  linguistic  education,  causes  a 
concentration  on  reading  ability  as 


against  (for  example)  the  ability  to 
translate  into  Hebrew.  Grammatical 
training  was  designed  and  geared  for 
the  needs  of  reading  within  the  Biblical 
text  and  could  enter  only  to  a very 
small  extent  into  questions  not  im- 
mediately important  for  the  reading  of 
it.  The  basic  assumption  is  that  much 
greater  precision  and  understanding 
can  be  obtained  by  reading  the  litera- 
ture in  the  original  language. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article 
to  question  the  validity  of  this  policy; 
indeed,  it  may  emerge  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances it  will  remain  the  correct 
one.  The  ultimate  argument  in  its  fa- 
vour is  probably  that  from  the  aca- 
demic nature  of  theological  study.  Can 
adequate  standards  be  maintained  in 
Biblical  study  where  the  original  lan- 
guages are  not  known?  The  example 
of  philosophy  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  an  affirmative  answer,  perhaps,  for 
it  is  normal  for  Plato  and  Kant  to  be 
studied,  even  at  an  advanced  level,  by 
students  who  have  no  Greek  or  Ger- 
man. But  philosophy  is  perhaps  a 
special  case,  and  literary  studies  are 
different ; we  would  not  think  highly 
of  a study  of  French  literature  under- 
taken with  no  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  It  can,  then,  be  argued  that 
the  nature  of  Biblical  study  as  an  aca- 
demic literary  discipline  necessarily  re- 
quires a knowledge  of  Hebrew.  More- 
over, as  many  teachers  would  argue, 
experience  with  students  who  have  had 
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no  language  training  at  all  demon- 
strates the  difficulty  of  maintaining  aca- 
demic standards  in  theology  where  the 
Biblical  languages  are  regarded  as  op- 
tional. In  comparison  even  with  stu- 
dents who  have  gained  little  real  mas- 
tery of  Hebrew,  those  who  have  never 
attempted  it  at  all  may  display  a seri- 
ously second-hand  quality  in  thought 
on  the  Biblical  material  and  a dismal 
dependence  on  translations. 

In  addition  we  have  to  remember  the 
importance  for  theology  of  such  mat- 
ters as  textual  criticism,  which  is  much 
more  prominent  than  in  philosophy  or 
in  most  modern  literature,  because  of 
both  the  obscurity  of  some  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  and  the  importance  of 
the  theological  questions  which  may 
depend  on  textual  minutiae.  Even  if 
the  present  linguistic  teaching  is  hardly 
enough  to  enable  students  to  judge 
such  points  for  themselves,  without  it 
they  could  hardly  appreciate  the  scope 
of  such  problems  at  all,  or  the  way  in 
which  solutions  may  be  worked  out. 

We  must  now  face  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties. Though  the  traditional  course 
is  designed  for  the  attainment  of  a 
reading  knowledge  in  the  Biblical  text, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  succeeded 
in  providing  this  within  the  trained 
ministry.  It  is  notorious  that  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  within  the  Church  of 
Scotland  who  can  read  a page  of  He- 
brew, or  who  can  control  from  their 
own  knowledge  a statement  made  about 
the  Hebrew  language,  is  extremely 
small.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those 
who  have  had  great  difficulty  with  He- 
brew as  students,  but  also  of  those  who 
have  in  fact  done  quite  well  in  it;  and 
it  is  also  true  of  a great  majority  of 


professional  theologians  outside  the 
Biblical  field. 

This  fact  cannot  be  counted  in  itself 
as  a proof  that  the  compulsory  require- 
ment of  Hebrew  is  a mistake.  It  may 
be  reasonably  held  that  the  acquisition 
of  Hebrew  is  essential  for  the  integrity 
of  a theological  education  as  an  aca- 
demic discipline,  even  if  it  is  to  be  for- 
gotten soon  afterwards ; just  as,  for  ex- 
ample, we  teach  Latin  to  many  thou- 
sands of  children  who  will  never  read 
a book  in  Latin  or  form  an  independent 
judgment  upon  a Latin  text.  Thus  an 
ability  to  understand  the  problems  of 
textual  criticism,  and  a certain  inde- 
pendence of  translations  in  Biblical 
study,  may  be  attitudes  which  remain 
after  the  Hebrew  itself  has  been  lost. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  discount  the 
significance  of  the  widespread  igno- 
rance of  Hebrew  in  the  parish  ministry, 
for  it  has  a powerful  retarding  efifect 
upon  students,  who  find  it  hard  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  study  in  a language 
which,  if  the  experience  of  others  is  a 
criterion,  they  will  forget  in  another 
year  or  so.  For  another  thing,  there  is 
an  important  difference  from  Greek  at 
this  point.  All  those  who  argue  in 
theory  that  Greek  is  a much  harder 
language  than  Hebrew  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  actual  retention  of  an 
ability  to  use  some  Greek  in  the  minis- 
try is  very  much  higher  than  the  re- 
tention of  Hebrew.  And  finally,  the 
widespread  loss  of  ability  to  read  a He- 
brew text  is  a powerful  factor  in  the 
popularizing  of  quite  another  way  of 
looking  at  the  place  of  Hebrew  in  theo- 
logical education. 

For  this  other  approach,  which  has 
entirely  altered  the  face  of  the  matter, 
we  may  begin  from  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  ‘Hebrew  thought’  and  ‘Greek 
thought/  a contrast  which  has  come  to 
have  enormous  importance  in  modern 
theology.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the 
validity  of  this  contrast;  it  is  widely 
accepted  and  much  of  what  is  now 
being  said  about  the  Bible  depends  on 
it.  ‘Hebrew  thought’  is  supposed  to 
permeate  not  only  the  Old  Testament 
but  also  the  New,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  an  essential  element  in  New  Testa- 
ment interpretation  is  the  recognition 
of  the  ‘Hebraic  content’  in  its  Greek 
words.  The  exploration  of  this  is  explic- 
itly a main  purpose  of  the  great  Kittel 
dictionary.  There  is  some  variety  in  the 
degree  to  which  Greek  thought  is  held 
to  be  harmful  and  dangerous ; but  in 
many  circles  a considerable,  or  an  ab- 
solute, priority  is  given  to  ‘Hebrew 
thought’ ; it  is  supposed  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity,  while  Greek 
thought  is  either  antithetical  or  fur- 
nishes only  peripheral  elements.  It  thus 
becomes  extremely  important  for  the- 
ology to  be  able  to  identify  ‘Hebrew 
thought’  and  to  state  its  characteristics. 

This  affects  the  study  of  Hebrew  be- 
cause it  is  widely  believed  that  that 
language  ‘reflects’  Hebrew  thought, 
and  that  a correlation  can  be  made  be- 
tween features  of  the  language  and 
features  of  the  thought;  thus  the  ‘dy- 
namic’ Hebrew  thought  is  correlated 
with  the  ‘dynamic’  features  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  so  on.  A well-known  full- 
scale  attempt  to  depict  Hebrew  thought 
on  this  basis  is  Thorlief  Boman’s  He- 
brew Thought  Compared  with  Greek. 
Although  his  assessment  of  Greek 
thought  is  individual  and  unusual  in 
many  ways,  his  basic  method,  that  of 
working  out  a picture  of  Hebrew 
thought  by  correlation  with  features 


of  the  language  system,  is  widely  ac- 
cepted. Dr.  Bultmann,  for  example1, 
who  questions  Boman’s  treatment  of 
many  details  in  respects  in  which  the 
present  writer  has  also  questioned 
them,  appears  to  accept  as  valid  the 
basic  idea  of  the  approach. 

The  validity  of  this  approach,  how- 
ever, is  not  our  subject  here,  and  its 
importance  for  our  purpose  is  that  it 
has  rather  changed  the  ground  on 
which  arguments  for  the  necessity  of 
Hebrew  language  study  have  been 
based.  The  classic  argument  was,  pre- 
sumably, that  Hebrew  was  needed  pri- 
marily in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Biblical  text  with  more  accuracy ; the 
new  argument  is,  rather,  that  Hebrew 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  enter  into  the 
basic  thought-forms  of  the  Bible.  Thus 
it  can  be  argued,  and  has  been  argued, 
that  important  theological  points  like 
the  relation  of  divine  love  to  divine 
righteousness  are  practically  unintel- 
ligible or  inexpressible  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  that 
the  layout  of  the  Hebrew  language  ex- 
presses or  reflects  accurately  this  re- 
lation as  it  exists  in  reality.  Thus  we 
reach  the  position  that  Hebrew  lan- 
guage study  is  dogmatically  necessary, 
because  without  it  we  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  ‘Hebrew  mind.’ 

This  tendency  is  reinforced  from  an- 
other side.  In  some  of  the  more  Bibli- 
cally-based currents  of  dogmatics  it  is 
now  common  for  dogmaticians  to  un- 
dertake a good  deal  of  detailed  exegesis 
(Professor  Karl  Barth  is  a good  ex- 
ample). In  this  exegetical  material  in- 

1 See  Gnomon  xxvii.  (1955),  pp.  SSI_8, 
and  especially  p.  552.  I did  not  know  Bult- 
mann’s  review  until  the  argument  of  my 
Semantics  was  complete. 
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, creasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
phenomena  of  Hebrew  language,  and 
some  significant  dogmatic  conclusions 
are  supposedly  based  on  them.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  phenomena 
used  in  this  kind  of  exegesis  are  usually 
lexical ; they  are  arguments  from  the 
spread  of  meaning  of  a word,  or  from 
the  difference  between  two  words 
which  are  related  on  different  occasions 
to  a similar  object,  or  from  the  non-use 
of  a certain  word.  Very  seldom  are 
they  syntactical.  The  reason  for  the 
prominence  of  the  lexical  element  is, 
firstly,  the  enormous  influence  in 
modern  theology  of  lexical  studies  such 
as  the  Kittel  dictionary  and  secondly, 
the  fact  that  lexical  phenomena  often 
appear  to  be  in  a form  in  which  ma- 
terial can  usefully  be  fed  into  dogmatics 
— consider  for  example  the  wide  use 
made  of  the  famous  Eros-Agape  con- 
trast. Numerous  examples  of  the  use  of 
lexical  material  in  the  building  up  of 
theological  positions  have  been  given 
by  the  writer  in  his  The  Semantics  of 
Biblical  Language  and  his  Biblical 
i Words  for  Time. 

The  existence  of  these  general  meth- 
ods in  identifying  Hebrew  thought 
and  in  solving  dogmatic  problems  has 
thus  led  to  a new  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
Hebrew  language.  This,  however,  has 
not  settled  the  position  of  Hebrew,  but 
has  only  created  new  problems  for  it. 

The  traditional  Hebrew  course,  with 
its  learning  of  the  basic  grammar  and 
its  painstaking  reading  of  texts,  coupled 
with  detailed  problems  of  text,  exegesis 
and  translation,  has  never  given  stu- 
dents an  equipment  by  which  they  can 
handle  the  assertions  which  arise  from 
the  modern  correlation  of  Hebrew 


thought  and  Hebrew  language.  How 
many  students  are  in  a position  to 
handle  critically  the  alleged  factual  de- 
tails, the  generalizations  about  He- 
brew, or  the  assumptions  about  lin- 
guistic method  which  appear  through- 
out Thorlief  Boman’s  work?  How 
many  of  them  have  received  training 
in  procedures  by  which  they  can  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  assertions  that  He- 
brew is  dominated  by  the  verb  to  a 
unique  degree,  or  that  the  construct 
state  must  represent  a peculiar  way  of 
seeing  the  relations  between  objects? 
Assertions  of  this  kind  raise  problems 
which  belong  to  general  linguistics  and 
have  never  had  systematic  treatment, 
and  only  haphazard  mention,  if  any, 
within  the  traditional  Hebrew  course. 
Thus  if  the  purpose  of  a Hebrew  course 
is  to  provide  some  degree  of  critical 
judgment  in  handling  Biblical  linguis- 
tic data,  and  if  this  newer  emphasis  on 
Hebrew  as  the  necessary  gateway  to 
Hebrew  thought,  and  thus  to  theologi- 
cal truth,  is  to  continue,  then  it  is  justi- 
fied to  claim  that  this  emphasis  de- 
mands that  there  should  be  an  educa- 
tion in  Hebrew;  but  the  education  in 
Hebrew  that  it  demands  is  not  the 
education  in  Hebrew  which  in  fact  we 
have. 

An  ability  to  read  a text  of  Isaiah  is 
not  necessarily  needed  in  order  to 
formulate,  or  perhaps  to  criticize,  the 
assertion  that  Hebrew  is  dominated 
by  the  verb,  or  that  the  Hebrew  words 
for  ‘truth’  and  ‘faith’  both  have  a 
‘fundamental  sense’  of  ‘firmness,’  or 
that  the  word  for  ‘assembly,’  qahal, 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  qol  ‘voice’ 
and  thus  shows  that  the  community 
was  summoned  by  the  divine  voice. 
What  true  facts  there  are  in  such  as- 
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sertions  can  be,  and  are,  drawn  straight 
from  the  reference  books  and  neither 
depend  upon,  nor  will  be  substantiated 
by,  any  amount  of  actual  reading  of 
Hebrew  texts ; all  that  they  demand  is 
an  ability  to  use  the  Hebrew  script, 
because  the  dictionaries  use  it.  Dr. 
A.  R.  McAllaster,  who  has  stated  with 
the  utmost  energy  the  position  that  the 
Hebrew  language  structure  corresponds 
to  the  patterns  of  Hebrew  thought, 
himself  sees  that  an  actual  mastery  of 
Hebrew  is  not  necessary  for  the  grasp- 
ing of  the  insights  involved  and  even 
seems  to  hold  that  the  possession  of  ex- 
cessive detail  may  cloud  the  perception 
of  them.1  Again,  for  the  use  of  lexical 
information  in  dogmatics  we  begin  to 
hear  not  that  the  dogmatician  must  be 
able  to  ‘read’  Hebrew,  but  that  he  must 
be  able  to  ‘use’  it — which  is  only  a 
recognition  that  many  lexical  argu- 
ments do  not  depend  on  a reading 
ability  at  all. 

It  is  in  fact  possible  to  obtain  a fairly 
good  idea  of  the  structure  of  a language 
and  of  the  range  of  some  significant 
lexical  items  without  learning  that  lan- 
guage, just  as  it  is  possible  and  indeed 
normal  to  know  and  use  a language 
while  possessing  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tions of  its  structure.  Thus  if  the  kind 
of  assertion  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, correlating  Hebrew  language 
and  thought,  or  relating  the  theological 
realities  to  the  Hebrew  lexical  stock,  is 
valid,  it  would  be  possible  to  consider 
a Hebrew  course  which  did  not  teach 
the  actual  reading  of  texts,  or  taught  it 
only  up  to  a very  low  level,  but  which 
presented  those  elements  of  linguistic 
structure  which  were  significant  for 

1 ‘Hebrew  Language  and  Israelite  Faith,’ 
Interpretation  xiv  (i960),  421-32. 


Hebrew  thought,  along  with  lexical 
studies  of  the  more  important  theologi- 
cal words.  Many  teachers  may  have 
considered  some  such  idea  as  a substi- 
tute or  as  a supplement  to  the  tradi- 
tional course. 

This  alternative,  however,  is  not  so 
easily  open  to  us,  for  its  presupposi- 
tions, namely  the  validity  of  correla- 
tions of  thought  structure  and  language 
structure,  or  of  the  layout  of  the  He- 
brew lexical  stock  with  theological  re- 
ality, are  either  unsound  or  uncertain. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  assert  that  all  such 
statements  must  be  invalid ; it  is  suf- 
ficient to  point  to  the  extremely  erratic, 
and  often  quite  fantastic,  character  of 
statements  which  have  in  fact  been 
made  by  enthusiasts  for  this  point  of 
view.  Dr.  McAllaster  himself  not  only 
asserts  that  the  retention  of  reduced 
vowels  in  Hebrew  is  ‘parallel’  to  the 
shadowy  continuance  of  the  soul  after 
death  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a dead 
man’s  name  through  the  levirate  mar- 
riage, but  maintains  that  the  existence 
of  gender  distinctions  in  the  Hebrew 
verb  can  be  connected  with  the  general 
separation  of  the  sexes  ‘seen  in  rules 
about  clothing,  worship,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  women.’  The  pres- 
ence of  many  such  assertions,  along- 
side of  useful  information,  in  the  short 
compass  of  Dr.  McAllaster’s  article  is 
only  the  accumulation  in  a small  space 
of  what  has  been  gradually  building  up 
in  the  modern  theological  assessment 
of  Hebrew. 

A course  designed  to  examine  He- 
brew linguistic  structure  cannot  there- 
fore take  this  assessment  for  granted ; 
the  most  it  can  do  is  to  examine  and 
test  it.  Thus,  though  a course  in  He- 
brew structure,  rather  than  in  the  read- 
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ing  of  texts,  may  be  itself  valuable,  and 
1 may  fit  well  with  present  tendencies  of 
interpretation,  it  can  be  undertaken 
usefully  only  in  the  awareness  that  it 
may  in  the  end  disprove  the  correlation 
of  Hebrew  language  and  Hebrew 
thought,  although  the  belief  in  this  cor- 
relation is  at  present  one  of  the  main 
reasons  now  being  advanced  in  favour 
of  compulsory  instruction  in  Hebrew. 

Similar  judgments  must  apply  to  the 
use  of  lexical  data  in  dogmatic  ques- 
tions. Again,  we  need  not  argue  that 
the  use  of  such  data  in  dogmatic  argu- 
ments has  always  been  wrong;  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  it  has  often 
been  wrong.  The  argument  that  the 
existence  of  such  interpretations  justi- 
fies and  requires  compulsory  Hebrew 
is  likely  to  rebound  disastrously  on 
those  who  offer  it.  The  modern  dog- 
matic use  of  lexical  material,  far  from 
being  a demonstration  of  the  value  of 
language  study,  often  presupposes  and 
evidences  the  relative  failure  of  our 
Hebrew  study,  both  by  the  fact  of  its 
construction  in  the  first  place  and  by  the 
wide  acceptance  which  such  procedures 
seem  to  gain  in  the  Church.  We  have 
seen  how  often  the  arguments  are 
lexical,  often  including  strong  etymo- 
logical elements ; they  work  from  the 
Hebrew  word  for  this  or  that  and  do 
not  depend  upon  the  syntactic  colloca- 
tions which  much  more  require  a living 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  their 
understanding.  In  many  theological 
interpretations  which  use  lexical  data, 
the  essential  ingredients  are  significant- 
ly just  those  elements  of  Hebrew  which 
normally  remain  as  the  final  residue  in 
the  minds  of  our  ministers,  after  actual 
ability  to  read  Hebrew  has  disappeared 
— the  memory  of  some  of  the  principal 


words,  an  ability  to  use  the  script  for 
reference  purposes,  some  fascination 
for  etymology  and  a sense  of  some 
great  peculiarity  in  Hebrew  which  may 
conceal  some  great  treasures  of 
thought.  Conversely,  success  in  our 
basic  and  traditional  Hebrew  course, 
producing  an  actual  reading  proficien- 
cy, and  applying  this  strictly  to  the 
reading  of  the  texts  and  to  the  study  of 
the  words  only  within  their  linguistic 
contextual  collocations,  could  only 
work  for  the  destruction  of  this  type  of 
interpretation. 

The  question  now  is  what  to  do  next. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  possibility  that 
the  arguments  which  depend  on  the 
correlation  of  Hebrew  language  and 
thought  may  be  so  discredited  by  criti- 
cism that  they  can  in  future  be  ignored, 
so  that  we  could  proceed  with  the  tra- 
ditional course  while  warning  students 
against  any  easy  lapse  into  the  correla- 
tions now  popular.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  these  arguments  will  re- 
quire more  continued  consideration  and 
examination,  even  if  only  because  they 
have  become  so  frequent.  But  they  can- 
not be  dealt  with  simply  by  our  con- 
tinuing to  acquire  a reading  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
work  out  systematic  methods  for  the 
description  of  linguistic  phenomena 
and  for  the  consideration,  if  necessary, 
of  their  correlation  with  Hebrew 
thought.  But  this  would  mean  an  inte- 
gration of  Hebrew  study  with  general 
linguistics — a change  for  which  we  are 
far  from  prepared.  But  one  thing  can 
be  basically  stated : any  such  approach 
must  aim  at  a total  description  of  the 
language,  in  integration  with  descrip- 
tive methods  applied  to  other  languages, 
and  must  not  allow  itself  to  be  shifted 
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from  this  path  by  the  occasional  phe- 
nomenon which  appears  to  be  theologi- 
cally interesting  or  attractive. 

Thus  theological  arguments  which 
in  fact  exist  may  force  upon  us  the  en- 
try into  such  a study ; but  we  should 
not  enter  upon  it  with  extravagant  ex- 
pectations about  the  riches  of  Hebrew 
thought  which  it  will  finally  unlock  for 
us.  We  must  enter  upon  it  with  the 
sober  intention  of  finding  the  facts  and 
finding  what  can  validly  be  deduced 
from  them ; it  may  silence  more  theo- 
logical interpretations  than  it  stimu- 
lates. It  should  give  us  greater  accura- 
cy, and  help  us  to  avoid  mistakes  which 
have  been  made ; but,  unlike  many 
recent  procedures,  it  can  promise  no 
quick  dividends  for  theology. 

This  may  seem  too  negative.  But  such 
a study,  while  making  no  specious 
promises,  would  provide  a solid  de- 
scription of  Hebrew  phenomena  within 
its  limits,  and  would  bring  out  any 
truth  in  the  now  popular  correlations 
much  better  than  the  haphazard  guess- 
work which  we  now  have.  It  could, 
moreover,  provide  some  real,  if  limited, 
grasp  of  the  linguistic  facts  for  those 
who  cannot  really  learn  to  read  the 
language.  Moreover,  the  positive  side 
for  theology  lies  elsewhere,  in  the  clas- 
sical discipline  in  which  the  student 
learns  to  know  the  language  and  works 
with  it  upon  the  detail  of  the  texts, 
carefully  taking  up  at  each  point  the 
particular  difficulties  of  textual  criti- 
cism, grammar,  dating  and  so  on.  The- 
ology must  be  built  not  upon  the  layout 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  upon  the 
things  which  the  Israelites  said  in  that 
language.  The  damage  done  by  the 
recent  correlation  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage is  that,  while  insisting  emphati- 


cally on  the  need  to  study  Hebrew,  it 
has  greatly  exaggerated  the  simplicity 
with  which  scraps  of  fact  about  He- 
brew can  be  transmuted  into  profound 
visions  of  the  inner  thought  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  has  thus  painted  in  far  too 
glowing  colours  the  dividends  which 
the  elementary  course  in  Hebrew,  typi- 
cal of  most  theological  education,  will 
pay.  Linguistic  fact  is  complex,  contin- 
gent and  haphazard  ; its  detail  and  com- 
plexity have  to  be  mastered  painfully, 
and  it  is  quite  specious  to  relate  them 
simply  to  such  general  structures  as 
constitute  the  ‘Hebrew  mind’  or  the 
theological  reality  of  something.  Inter- 
pretations based  on  such  simple  facts 
(if  facts  they  be)  as  that  qahal  comes 
from  the  same  root  as  qol,  or  that  He- 
brew has  no  neuter  gender,  are  worlds 
removed  from  the  kind  of  thing  that 
constitutes  actual  exegesis. 

Thus  the  basic  positive  contribution 
of  Hebrew  study  lies  in  actual  exegesis 
of  linguistic  material  within  its  given 
contexts.  But  in  this  situation  the  value 
of  Hebrew  training  depends  consider- 
ably on  the  degree  of  actual  mastery  of 
textual  and  syntactical  detail,  and  of  a 
discrimination  which  is  not  only  able  to 
appreciate  the  correct  but  also  to  reject 
the  incorrect,  that  is  attained.  It  must 
be  openly  admitted  that  below  a certain 
degree  of  such  mastery  the  value  of 
Hebrew  for  exegesis  is  limited  and 
ceases  to  be  worth  the  enormous  trouble 
of  acquiring  it  and  of  trying  to  use  it 
on  the  texts.  For  students  below  this 
grade  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  Hebrew  is  of  no  use  for  exegesis, 
and  that  if  they  learn  the  language  it 
should  be  simply  as  basic  background 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  a tool  that 
they  will  actually  be  able  to  use.  There 
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is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that 
for  exegesis  such  students  should  work 
from  English. 

One  of  the  great  problems  for  theo- 
logical Hebrew  study  is  to  produce  an 
actual  linguistic  sense  among  students. 
Most  of  them,  after  all,  are  primarily 
interested  in  theological-philosophical 
matters.  They  appreciate  that  in  theory 
Hebrew  can  be  of  great  value  for  them 
, in  their  use  of  the  Bible.  But  they  are 
1 unlikely  to  have  a similar  interest  in 
Hebrew  for  itself,  nor  will  they  know 
the  basic  mental  techniques  for  the 
description  of  linguistic  facts.  In  the 
placing  of  intrinsic  linguistic  interest  in 
a secondary  place  they  are  only  en- 
couraged by  those  apologies  for  He- 
brew study  which  emphasize  the  theo- 
logical value  of  learning  Hebrew.  But 
, the  position  has  been  made  worse  by 
the  modern  correlation  of  language 
! and  thought,  for  these  arguments  force 
the  linguistic  material  into  the  patterns 
; of  a philosophical-theological  structure 
■ and  constitute  a subjection  of  the  lin- 
| guistic  to  the  theological  sense;  they 
; deaden  the  sensitivity  for  Hebrew  phe- 
! nomena  which  do  not  fit  into  this  pic- 
ture and  damage  the  sense  for  linguistic 
realities  as  such.  Yet  they  do  not  help 
1 students  with  their  actual  Hebrew 
study,  because  in  it  students  in  fact 
meet  numerous  phenomena  which  do 
not  fit  the  supposed  correlation,  and 
for  which  this  correlation  gives  them 
no  explanation  and  discourages  them 
from  looking  for  one  elsewhere. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  interest  of  theology 
to  foster  a linguistic  sense  for  Hebrew 
that  is  independent  of  the  current  theo- 
logical evaluations  of  Hebrew  language 
and  culture.  But  it  must  be  justified 
because  of  the  simple  necessity  of  know- 


ing the  facts,  and  not  by  apologies 
which  conceal  the  haphazardness  of  the 
facts  in  relation  to  theology,  and  sug- 
gest that  any  truth  discovered  will  fit 
helpfully  into  the  patterns  of  theologi- 
cal reality. 

One  other  point  should  be  added — 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  in  the  discussion  of  the  He- 
brew-Greek  contrast  in  thought  and 
language.  In  discussions  of  the  back- 
ground of  Hebrew  thought  behind  the 
New  Testament  vocabulary,  and  in  the 
approach  made  more  familiar  by  the 
Kittel  dictionary  and  the  various  word- 
books, there  is  more  and  more  refer- 
ence to  the  Septuagint,  and  entirely 
rightly  in  principle.  But  it  must  be 
doubted  if  the  theological  scene  to-day 
shows  sufficient  basic  competence  in 
the  handling  of  the  Septuagint.  This  is 
a field  with  all  kinds  of  difficult  prob- 
lems, for  example  those  of  text  and  of 
the  translation  techniques  of  the  vari- 
ous books.  Only  in  a limited  number 
of  centres  of  theological  education,  it 
may  be  suspected,  is  an  adequate  train- 
ing in  these  matters  normally  given ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  on  the  whole  theo- 
logical scene  can  be  seen  in  the  number 
of  dubious  interpretations  allegedly 
based  on  Septuagintal  evidence  and  in 
the  inadequate  capacity  of  most  stu- 
dents to  resist  or  criticize  them.1  The 
permanent  importance  of  the  relation 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  and  the  present  prominence  of 
the  Greek-Hebrew  contrast,  probably 
alike  demand  a greater  attention  to 
the  Septuagint. 

It  may  be  that  a more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  language  of 

1 For  example,  see  Semantics,  pp.  137  f., 
pp.  152-S,  pp.  172-5,  etc. 
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the  Old  Testament  would  be  one  that 
took  up  three  distinct  elements,  but 
paid  attention  to  them  in  different  pro- 
portions according  to  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  different  students.  The  first 
would  be  the  basic  learning  of  Hebrew, 
leading  to  an  ability  to  handle  the  lin- 
guistic detail  in  actual  contexts  in  the 
Bible.  The  second  would  be  a discus- 
sion of  general  linguistic  problems ; 


how  linguistic  phenomena  can  be  de- 
scribed, and  what  conclusions  can  be 
validly  based  upon  them.  The  third 
would  be  an  adequate  course  on  how 
to  handle  the  Septuagint.  A mixture  of 
these  elements  in  judicious  proportions 
might  answer  the  needs  of  theological 
students,  in  the  context  of  the  ques- 
tions actually  being  handled  to-day, 
fairly  well. 


In  contrast  with  the  present  theological  scene,  the  New  Testament  is  notable  for  the 
limited  and  partial  character  of  the  criticisms  which  it  made  of  Greek  thought,  in  contrast 
with  the  comprehensive  and  systematic  contrasts  offered  by  modern  theology  . . . The 
systematic  and  comprehensive  series  of  contrasts,  with  which  much  modern  theology  sets 
biblical  thought  against  Greek  thought,  is  something  quite  unlike  the  actual  presentation  of 
the  Christian  message  in  Hellenistic  lands  in  New  Testament  times. 

— James  Barr,  Biblical  Words  for  Time,  SCM  Press,  London,  1962,  p.  159. 


THE  CHRIST-LIFE  AS  MYTHIC  AND 
PSYCHIC  SYMBOL 

Hugh  T.  Kerr 


Biblical  and  doctrinal  apologists 
for  Christianity  tend  to  live  and 
move  within  a prescribed  theological 
circle.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
plead  with  such  apologists  to  widen 
their  circle  by  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  mythological  and  psychologi- 
cal as  well  as  theological  approaches  to 
Christian  faith  and  life.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  essay  to  advocate  the 
substitution  of  mythic  and  psychic 
symbols  for,  let  us  say,  the  Gospel  in- 
terpreted as  kerygma.  However  else 
Christianity  may  and  should  be  inter- 
preted, it  can  and  should  also  be  inter- 
preted mythologically  and  psychologi- 
cally. 

When  it  is  possible  and  popular  for 
literary  critics  to  speak  of  “Christ-fig- 
ures”  in  contemporary  drama  and  fic- 
tion, and  when  the  U.S.  Government 
sponsors  Institutes  on  Religion  and 
Mental  Health,  Biblical  and  doctrinal 
apologists  impoverish  rather  than  im- 
peril their  witness  by  ignoring  what  is 
going  on  around  them.  Exclusivist 
Christian  claims  need  not  be  denied  in 
expounding  Christianity’s  share  in  uni- 
versal mythic  and  psychic  symbolism. 
Even  the  comparative  anthropologists, 
sociologists,  and  symbolists — who  have 
no  stake  in  the  Christian  cause — do  not 
dispute  the  Christian’s  right  to  abso- 
lutist assertions.  To  suggest  that  Chris- 
tian faith-and-life,  whatever  its  unique- 
ness, is  also  in — if  not  of — the  world  of 
universal  symbolism  may  conceivably 


in  our  day  be  better  evangelistic  strate- 
gy than  traditional  exclusivist  apolo- 
getics. 

To  get  the  matter  before  us,  we  will 
deal  with  what  is  here  called  the 
“Christ-Life”  as : (a)  paralleled  in  the 
monomyth  or  hero’s  pilgrimage  and  or- 
deal, and  (b)  internalized  and  interior- 
ized  as  psychic  history  and  experience. 
“Christ-Life”  is  a portmanteau  catch- 
all to  include : life  of  Christ,  kerygma, 
religion-of-Jesus,  Christ-of-faith,  as 
well  as  the  Christian’s  life  in  Christ, 
Christ-in-us,  and  Christ-for-us.  “Sym- 
bol” is  used  to  suggest — as  distinct 
from  the  contrived  “sign” — the  multi- 
valence and  ambivalence  (mystery  and 
meaning)  of  mythic  and  psychic  phe- 
nomena. 

I.  The  Christ-Life  and  the  Monomyth 

The  “Monomyth,”  a term  used  by 
James  Joyce  and  adopted,  adapted,  and 
anticipated  by  many  others,  is  an  end- 
lessly variegated  structure  of  fairly 
constant  components.  “A  hero  ventures 
forth  from  the  world  of  common  day 
into  a region  of  supernatural  wonder : 
fabulous  forces  are  there  encountered 
and  a decisive  victory  is  won : the  hero 
comes  back  from  this  mysterious  ad- 
venture with  the  power  to  bestow 
boons  on  his  fellow  man.”1 

The  pattern  of  the  monomyth  is  so 

1 Joseph  Campbell,  The  Hero  with  a 
Thousand  Faces , Pantheon,  1949,  p.  30  (cf. 
pp.  245L). 
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universal,  says  Gerald  Vann,  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  a paradigm  of  created 
reality.  “You  find  it,”  he  writes,  “in 
nature,  in  the  cycle  of  day  and  night, 
the  sun  dying  and  going  back  to  his 
mother  the  sea  to  be  reborn  the  next 
day  at  dawn;  and  in  the  cycle  of  the 
year,  high  summer  followed  by  the  ‘fall’ 
of  autumn  and  the  death  of  winter  and 
then  the  rebirth  of  spring.  You  find  it 
in  myth  and  folklore  and  fairy  tale  and 
poetry ; you  find  it  in  dreams ; you  find 
it  in  the  teachings  of  the  mystics,  in 
ascetical  theology  in  the  catholic  doc- 
trine of  purgatory ; you  find  it  in  the 
words  of  Christ  when  he  speaks  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  dying  or  tells  Nicode- 
mus  that  a man  must  be  reborn  of  water 
and  the  Spirit  and  that  if  he  would 
find  life  he  must  first  lose  it.  Above  all, 
you  find  it  in  the  life  of  Christ  himself : 
for  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  came 
to  dwell  among  us  that  he  might  him- 
self live  out  the  pattern,  that  thence- 
forth the  pattern  should  no  longer  be 
the  expression  of  an  unfulfilled  yearn- 
ing but  something  that  men  would  be 
able  to  live  out,  effectively,  in  their 
turn.”2 

At  one  end  of  the  monomyth,  the 
hero  leaves  the  security  and  comfort  of 
home  and  sets  out  on  a perilous  jour- 
ney into  the  dark  unknown  which  is 
fraught  with  danger  and  death.  So  too 
the  Word  leaves  the  Eternal  home, 
“being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men” 
(Phil.  2:7)  in  a stable,  often  repre- 
sented in  art  as  a dark  cave.  As  the  hero 
stands  alone  and  apart  from  his  fellows, 
so  the  Son  of  Man  found  no  “place”  in 
the  Inn  and  had  “nowhere  to  lay  his 
head”  (Luke  2:7;  Matt.  8:20).  The 

2 Gerald  Vann,  The  Paradise  Tree,  Sheed 
and  Ward,  1959,  pp.  i8f. 


early  growth  of  the  hero  is  often 
marked  by  an  ominous  crisis  at  the 
adolescent  age  of  twelve  or  there- 
abouts. At  this  time  special  wisdom 
and  grace  that  will  sustain  his  later 
ordeal  and  encounter  with  death  be- 
come manifest.  So  the  puer  aeternus, 
naked,  free,  separated  from  the  mother, 
meets  us  as  Eros,  Dionysus,  Adonis, 
Attis,  Tammuz,  Tages,  Renaissance 
cherubs  and  putti,  and  the  anonymous 
youths  on  the  Sistine  ceiling.3  So  too 
Jesus  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
separates  himself  from  his  mother,  and 
the  Rabbis  “were  amazed  at  his  under- 
standing and  his  answers”  (Luke 
2:47). 

At  the  other  end  of  the  monomyth, 
the  death  struggle  of  the  hero  and  the 
rite  of  the  dying  god  are  paralleled  by 
Christ’s  passion  (his  “agony”  is  signifi- 
cantly interior  and  no  gory  slaying  of 
a dragon  or  monster)  and  his  Cruci- 
fixion. As  the  Creed  puts  it:  he  “was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried ; he  de- 
scended into  hell.” 

The  mythic  quality  of  the  central 
event  in  the  Christ-Life,  namely  the 
cross,  has  been  explored  by  some  in- 
terpreters with  reference  to  Freud’s 
Oedipus  complex.  The  mythic  domestic 
conflict  between  father-son-mother  sets 
the  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  life  is 
enacted.  For  Freud,  as  for  Sophocles, 
the  outcome  of  the  drama  is  unresolved 
tragedy  compounded  of  murder,  death, 
unrequited  guilt,  and  self-immolation. 
In  general  terms,  father  and  son  are 
bound  to  each  other  in  affection,  yet 
they  are  at  variance  with  each  other  as 
rivals.  In  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, the  cross  of  Christ  is  taken  not  as 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  26-36.  Not  to  separate  from 
the  mother  results  in  neurotic  infantilism. 
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tragedy  but  as  reconciliation.  Ericli 
Wellisch  has  suggested  that  the  He- 
brew psychology  is  more  enlightening 
as  a clue  to  the  cross  of  Christ  than 
Greek  tragedy,  and  that  Abraham-and- 
Isaac  is  a better  mythic  precedent  than 
Oedipus.4  Here  tragedy  or  near-trage- 
dy is  averted  by  the  providential  inter- 
vention of  God  the  Father  himself,  and 
the  result  is  not  death-all-around  but 
reconciliation,  restored  fellowship,  and 
renewal  of  life.  The  parallels  between 
the  Abrahamic  episode  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion have  long  been  recognized  not 
only  by  Biblical  exegetes  but  also  by 
I artists.  But  in  both  instances  the  father- 
son  relationship  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
dicate the  enmity  but  the  love  of  the 
father  for  the  son.  In  spite  of  some 
tendencies  in  traditional  theology  to  put 
the  Father  against  the  Son  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  death  of  Christ  a 
1 sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  New  Testament  interprets  the  re- 
demptive initiative  as  coming  from  God 
himself.  The  reconciliation  is  not  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  but  be- 
tween sinful  mankind  and  a just  but 
merciful  God. 

To  describe  the  cross  as  “the  central 
event  in  the  Christ-Life,”  as  was  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  para- 
graph, is  to  speak  not  only  Biblically- 
historically-theologically  but  also  sym- 
bolically. The  cross  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  called  the  “tree”  (Acts  5:30; 
10:39;  13:29;  Gal.  3:13;  I Pet.  2:24), 
and  the  parallel  between  the  paradise 

4 Oedipus  and  Isaac,  London,  1954.  “The 
Akedah  Motif  (cf.  Gen.  22:  1-19)  is  the  Bib- 
lical aspect  of  the  psychology  of  family  re- 
lationships. . . It  is  the  author’s  conviction 
that  studies  in  Biblical  psychology  provide  a 
necessary  requirement  for  the  development  of 
psychiatry,”  pp.  113,  116. 


tree,  which  brought  sin  and  death,  and 
the  Calvary  tree,  which  brought  for- 
giveness and  new  life,  is  coupled  in 
Paul’s  discourse  on  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Adam  (I  Cor.  i5:2off.).  This  is 
portrayed  in  art  by  showing  the  Cruci- 
fied’s  spilt  blood  trickling  down  upon 
Adam’s  skull  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
The  tree  is  central,  however,  in  an- 
other way.  It  is  cruciform — the  cross- 
roads of  reality  where  horizontal  and 
vertical  intersect. 

The  possibilities  for  this  kind  of 
mythological  and  symbolic  exegesis  of 
the  Christ-Life  are  virtually  infinite, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
how  it  can  and  has  been  done.  We  may 
reflect,  however,  that  the  whole  se- 
quence of  the  Christ-Life  as  monomyth 
is  itself  commemorated  and  repeated 
in  the  ritual  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  liturgical  year.  “The  myth  of 
the  eternal  return,”  as  Eliade  calls  this 
type  of  temporal  and  cosmic  repetition, 
has  behind  it : (a)  a once-upon-a-time 
creative  connotation  (in  illo  tempore, 
ab  origine,  “in  the  beginning”)  ; (b) 
creative  time  comes  out  of  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  pre-formal  chaos  (Halloween, 
New  Year’s  Eve,  Shrove  Tuesday, 
Walpurgis  Night)  ; (c)  compulsive 

repetitive  obsessions  (ritual,  dance, 
chant,  music,  prayer;  neurotic  behav- 
ior is  endless  repetition  of  meaningless 
patterns)  ; (d)  either  the  abolition  of 
time  and  history  (in  most  primitive, 
archaic,  Eastern  cultures)  or  their  re- 
generation (as  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
view  of  revelation  and  incarnation  in 
and  through  history). 

Ritual  repetition  of  the  Christ-Life 
is  not  only  a mechanical  mnemonic  de- 
vice (“do  this  in  remembrance — anam- 
nesis— of  me”)  but  a regenerative  proc- 
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ess  in  which  time  and  history  are  con- 
stantly being  re-created  out  of  chaos. 
“History  (as  chaos)  can  be  abolished, 
and  consequently  renewed,  a number 
of  times,  before  the  final  eschaton  is 
realized.  Indeed,  the  Christian  liturgi- 
cal year  is  based  upon  a periodic  and 
real  repetition  of  the  Nativity,  Passion, 
Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  with 
all  that  this  mystical  drama  implies  for 
a Christian;  that  is,  personal  and  cos- 
mic regeneration  through  reactualiza- 
tion in  concreto  of  the  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour.”5 

There  is,  of  course,  another  and  a 
deeper  sense  in  which  the  Christ-Life 
is  repeated  and  that  is  in  the  experience, 
faith,  and  consciousness  of  the  Chris- 
tian. The  Christian  is  Christ’s  man, 
and  the  Christ-Life  reminds  us  not  only 
of  what  God  has  done  in  Christ  but 
what  Christ  does  for  and  in  us.  This 
aspect  of  the  Christ-Life  leads  to  the 
second  or  psychic  symbolization  of  our 
theme. 

II.  The  Christ-Life  as  Inner  Life 

We  may  indicate  by  way  of  transi- 
tion from  the  mythic  to  the  psychic 
category  that  the  Christian  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  or 
Eucharist  symbolize  both  the  life-death- 
rebirth  pattern  of  the  monomyth  and 
the  Christian’s  participation  in  the 
Christ-Life.  The  mythic  symbolization 
of  Baptism  reproduces  the  death-resur- 
rection theme  whether  applied  to  the 
Christ-Life  or  to  the  Christian  life  (cf. 
Rom.  6 : i -i  i ) . Mythically  associated 
with  water,  which  Jung  regards  as  the 
commonest  and  most  universal  arche- 

5 Mircea  Eliade,  Cosmos  and  History,  Har- 
pers, 1959,  P-  130- 


type  of  the  unconscious,  Baptism  re- 
minds us  of  Christ’s  descent  into  the 
water  of  the  River  Jordan  and  of  his 
subsequent  death  and  resurrection.  As 
these  are  crucial  episodes  in  the  Christ- 
Life,  so  are  they  in  the  Christian’s  life- 
in-Christ  (initiation,  obedience,  ordeal, 
death,  rebirth).  Baptism  is  a rite  de 
passage,  a ceremonial  way  of  passing 
from  one  level  of  existence  to  another, 
from  one  ontological  dimension  to  an- 
other, from  childhood  to  maturity,  from 
death  to  life.  The  pre-formal  waters  of 
creation,  the  maternal  womb  waters,  the 
water  of  cleansing,  the  thirst-slaking 
water,  the  boundaries  divided  by  water, 
the  teeming  mysterious  life  within  the 
waters,  the  dangerous  engulfing  waters 
(cf.  I Pet.  3:18-22) — all  these  associa- 
tions and  many  more  can  be  found 
without  number  in  Biblical  and  non- 
Biblical  allusions,  myths,  and  folklore. 

Moving  from  the  mythic  to  the  psy- 
chic level,  Baptism  may  be  read  not 
only  as  a ritual  repetition  of  the  Christ- 
Life  and  of  the  Christian  life  but  also 
as  inner  life.  Speaking  of  the  water  of 
Baptism,  Dillistone  says : “a  descent 
into  the  water  is  normally  a symbolic 
description  of  a new  penetration  into 
those  deeper  and  more  mysterious 
fecundities  from  which  a true  creativity 
can  be  derived.  Other  elements  are  as- 
sociated with  water  in  this  dim  realm 
of  the  unconscious — the  void,  darkness, 
death,  silence,  loneliness — but  water  is 
the  symbol  which  gathers  all  these  as- 
sociations together  in  a comprehensive 
way.”® 

6 Christianity  and  Symbolism,  Westmin- 
ster, 1955,  pp.  i83ff.  Dillistone  alludes  to 
Day  Lewis'  The  Poetic  Image  which  speaks 
of  “the  sea  of  the  unconscious”  and  approves 
of  Maud  Bodkin’s  interpretation  of  The 
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> It  may  be  that  for  modern  man  the 
interiorizing  of  water  symbolism  makes 
more  sense  and  carries  more  meaning 
than  either  its  mythic  or  sacramental 
celebrations  if  these  are  regarded  as 
mainly  external  or  objective.  Eliade 
notes  that  “modern  man  no  longer  has 
any  initiation  of  the  traditional  type.  . . . 
initiatory  themes  remain  alive  chiefly 
in  modern  man’s  unconscious.”* * * * * * 7  The 
relation  between  the  cleansing  waters 
and  inward  illumination  is  found,  by 
the  way,  in  Jesus’  miraculous  cure  of 
the  blind  man  who  bathed  in  Siloam’s 
waters  (“Lord,  I believe,”  John  9:38). 
The  contemporary  obsession  with  swim- 
ming pools,  tiled  baths,  stainless  steel 
kitchens,  automatic  washers,  and  syn- 
thetic detergents  may  be  de-sacralized 
symbols  of  the  age-old  wistful  quest 

Ancient  Mariner  in  which  she  sees  “the 

process  by  which  the  spirit  withdraws  into  a 

state  of  accidie  or  one  of  impotent  frustration, 

a doldrum  state,  as  an  initiation  into  new  life, 

going  through  a period  of  introversion  before 
turning  outward  again  with  new  vigour,  de- 
scending into  hell  that  it  may  rise  to  heaven.” 

Cf.  C.  G.  Jung,  The  Integration  of  Person- 
ality, pp.  66-68;  Erich  Fromm,  The  Forgotten 
Language,  pp.  154-5,  where  a patient’s  dream 
about  crossing  a river  is  interpreted  as  “an 
old  and  universally  used  symbol  of  an  im- 
portant decision,  of  starting  a new  form  of 
existence — birth  or  death — of  giving  up  one 
form  of  life  for  another.”  Part  of  the  escha- 
tological vision  is : “And  there  was  no  more 
sea”  (Rev.  21  :i). 

7 Birth  and  Rebirth:  The  Religious  Mean- 
ing of  Initiation  in  Human  Culture,  Harpers, 

1958,  pp-  132,  134.  Elsewhere  Eliade  has  ob- 
served that  the  psychoanalytic  process  and 
depth  probing  “still  preserve  the  initiatory 
pattern.  The  patient  is  asked  to  descend 
deeply  into  himself  . . . this  dangerous  opera- 
tion resembles  initiatory  descents  into  hell, 
the  realm  of  ghosts,  and  combats  with  mon- 
sters.” The  Sacred  and  the  Profane,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1959,  p.  208. 


for  cleansing,  illumination,  and  rebirth. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  or  Eucharist 
may  also  be  interpreted  not  only  as 
mythic  but  as  psychic  symbol.  In  vir- 
tually every  Christian  tradition,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  has  been 
seen  as  dramatic  action,  re-presenting 
the  salient  events  in  the  Christ-Life  by 
word,  prayer,  gesture,  and  ritual. 
Whatever  else  happens  or  is  done  or 
is  re-enacted  through  the  liturgy,  the 
Sacrament  is  the  Christian  equivalent 
of  the  monomyth,  the  ritual  repetition 
of  the  hero’s  life-and-death  story.  This 
is  apparent  in  all  forms  of  Christian 
worship,  as  for  example,  in  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration : “.  . .Wherefore,  hav- 
ing in  remembrance  His  Incarnation 
and  holy  life,  His  Passion  and  precious 
death,  His  Resurrection  and  glorious 
Ascension,  and  His  continual  interces- 
sion, we  Thy  humble  servants,  plead- 
ing His  eternal  sacrifice,  do  set  forth, 
with  these  Thy  holy  gifts,  which  we 
now  offer  unto  Thee,  the  memorial 
Thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to 
make.”8 

The  mythic  dimension  of  the  Eucha- 
rist has  been  so  accented  in,  for  ex- 
ample, the  current  liturgical  revival 
that  the  psychic  dimension  has  scarce- 
ly been  seriously  considered.  In  wor- 
ship both  the  central  and  the  corporate 
character  of  the  Sacrament  have  been 
stressed  in  such  a way  as  to  reinforce 
not  only  Biblical  but  mythological  no- 
tions of  festal  feeding,  covenant  inter- 
personal relations,  oblatory  sacrifices  of 
grain,  animals,  first-born  sons  (Micah 
6:7),  and  even  money  (“stewardship 
and  promotion”).  Not  presuming  to 

8 Book  of  Common  Worship,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  p.  162. 
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psychoanalyze  all  these  kindred  cere- 
monies, it  is  important  nonetheless  to 
ask  what  psychic  urges  are  at  work 
here  and  what  psychic  satisfactions  the 
Eucharist  bestows?  Remembering  the 
multivalence  and  even  ambivalence  of 
symbols,  there  is  little  prospect  of  dis- 
covering a single,  simple  answer.  The 
main  direction  of  what  follows  is  in 
line  with  the  monomythic  principle  of 
life  through  death. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  Oedipus  complex,  and  it  is  sufficient 
here  simply  to  reflect  what  a break- 
through Freud  achieved  on  the  psychic 
level  with  this  bold  if  controversial 
mythic  device.  Apart  from  the  father- 
son  relationship  (which  is  ambivalent 
in  the  sense  of  involving  both  antago- 
nism and  affection,  guilt  and  reconcili- 
ation, death  and  life),  the  sacrificial 
animal  (lamb)  or  food  (bread  and 
wine)  may  ritualistically  provide  psy- 
chic satisfaction  as  father-substitutes. 
If,  as  Freud  would  maintain,  the  death- 
wish  or  parricide  instinct  is  in  civilized 
society  suppressed,  it  can  still  find  sub- 
stitute gratification  symbolically  (spir- 
itual presence)  or  realistically  (tran- 
substantiation)  in  rituals  such  as  the 
Eucharist. 

A very  different  psychic  interpreta- 
tion has  been  developed  by  Jung  who 
may  be  said  to  read  sacrificial  rites  in 
general  and  the  Eucharist  in  particular 
as  symbolic  actions  in  which  psychic 
transformation  from  death  to  life  is 
achieved.  The  Eucharist,  in  other 
words,  would  be  one  mythic  way  in 
which  the  person  could  come  to  psychic 
terms  with  death.  From  death  to  life, 
or  more  precisely  through  death  to  re- 
birth, is  the  colophon  of  psychic  ma- 
turity and  integrity.  Since  death-phobia 


is  as  strong  as  death-wish,  sacrificial 
surrogates  provide  satisfaction  and  es- 
cape from  the  tragedy  of  existence. 
Hence  the  major  motif  of  the  Eucharist, 
regardless  of  exhortations  to  sing  for 
joy  rather  than  weep  for  sorrow,  is  on 
the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  one 
reason  why  Christian  worship  seems 
to  many  so  gloomy,  lugubrious,  and 
funereal.  The  other  side  of  this  is  the 
new  life,  the  rebirth,  the  resurrection 
promise.  As  psychic  symbol  the  Christ- 
Life  serves  as  a model  for  internalizing 
the  monomyth,  and  beyond  that,  the 
transference  between  Father  and  Son 
as  well  as  between  the  Christian  and 
Christ  is  a recurrent  and  important- 
feature. 

As  water  in  Baptism  has  its  psychic 
aspects,  so  too  does  bread-and-wine  in 
the  Eucharist.  Leaving  to  one  side  the 
mythic  forms  of  “eating  the  god” 
(Frazer)  as  well  as  the  obvious  and 
not  so  obvious  associations  with  bread- 
grain  and  wine-blood,  the  “signs”  or 
“elements”  of  the  Eucharist  involve 
oral  ingestion.  On  the  physiological 
level  to  eat  and  to  drink,  in  other  words 
to  take  nourishment,  is  essential  for 
existence  and  well-being.  Psychologi- 
cally this  physical  fact  is  related  to  the 
mother-child  situation  which  for  the 
infant  is  one  both  of  pleasure  and  de- 
pendence. This  primal  oral  experience 
can  be  transferred  to  other  levels.  For 
example,  eating  and  drinking  together 
in  social  and  religious,  ritualistic  and 
informal,  ways  is  a universal  practice 
among  all  peoples.  In  the  Eucharist 
much  is  made  of  the  corporate  charac- 
ter of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  restric- 
tions are  laid  down  so  that  it  not  be 
taken  in  private  or  apart  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful.  There  are  also 
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social  and  ethical  extensions  of  the  oral 
experience — “I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  me  food,  I was  thirsty  and  you 
gave  me  drink”  (Matt.  25:35).  The 
meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of  oral 
experience  is  the  same — participation 
and  union  with  the  “other,”  symbolized 
by  oral  incorporation  and  identification. 

The  oral  experience  is  not  altogether 
pleasurable  or  unitive  since  the  well- 
being and  new  life  which  the  intake  of 
food  and  drink  assures  first  involve  the 
| symbolic  “killing”  of  the  grain,  animal, 
fruit,  grape,  etc.  To  eat  meat  requires 
the  slaying  of  animals ; to  drink  wine, 
grapes  must  be  plucked  from  the  vine 
and  crushed.  The  toothless  infant  at  its 
mother’s  breast  is  capable  of  biting,  and 
the  threat  of  swallowing  or  of  being 
swallowed  has  psychic  as  well  as  physi- 
cal implications — whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  lactation,  cannibalism,  or  the 
Eucharist. 

Taken  together  the  two  sides  of  the 
oral  experience  once  again  symbolize 
in  yet  another  way  the  principle  of  life 
through  death.  In  well-fed  countries 
food  symbols  may  become  meaningless, 
though  the  threat  of  non-being,  of  being 
swallowed,  may  still  plague  the  dreams 
of  calorie-conscious  man.  Wine  or  al- 
coholic drink  is  another  matter.  Wheth- 
er fermented  fruit  of  the  vine  or  mar- 
tini cocktail,  the  afflatus  of  mild  intoxi- 
cation is  as  well  known  today  as  ever, 
perhaps  even  more  so.  The  negative  or 
death  side  of  drink  is  of  course  the  de- 
sire to  eliminate  (to  swallow!)  the 
past,  the  superego,  the  unconscious,  the 
“other”  with  whom  one  may  be  all  too 
much  and  too  often  united  by  force  of 
circumstance  (e.g.  the  boss,  secretary, 
spouse,  colleague,  etc.). 

What  has  been  said  of  arbitrarily  se- 


lected aspects  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  is  meant  only 
in  illustration  of  how  the  Christ-Life 
may  be  interpreted  as  psychic  symbol. 
The  Sacraments  make  convenient  and 
appropriate  illustrations  since  they  neat- 
ly combine  theology,  mythology,  and 
psychology.  But  what  is  known  in  clas- 
sical theology  as  Soteriology,  the  ordo 
salutis,  the  life  of  the  Christian  who  lives 
in  Christ  because  Christ  lives  in  him 
(Gal.  2:20),  in  other  words  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  Christian  of  the  re- 
demption wrought  by  Christ — this 
whole  area  is  also  susceptible  of  psychic 
analysis. 

Of  central  importance  for  Christian 
faith,  beyond  all  doctrine,  creed,  or 
code,  is  personal  communion  and  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Christian.  The 
Christian  life  is  the  Christ-Life,  and 
Paul  sums  it  up  by  saying,  “living  to 
me  means  simply  ‘Christ.’  ”9  As  the 
typical  salutation  of  the  Prophet  is 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  the  Pauline 
signature  is  “in  Christ.”  For  the  Apos- 
tle this  is  clearly  something  other  than 
moral  example,  imitatio  Christi,  or 
eschatological  promise,  though  to  be 
“in  Christ”  may  involve  all  these.  In 
an  extended  passage  (Rom.  6:1-11) 
which  makes  reference  to  Baptism, 
Paul  associates  in  a vivid  way  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  Chris- 
tian’s crucifixion,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection to  newness  of  life.  “We  who 

9 Phil.  1 :2i ; cf.  “Christ,  the  secret  center 
of  our  lives,”  Col.  3 :4 ; “every  day  we  ex- 
perience something  of  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  so  that  we  may  also  know  the  power 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  these  bodies  of  ours,” 
II  Cor.  4:10;  “the  new  spiritual  principle  of 
life  ‘in’  Christ  lifts  me  out  of  the  old  vicious 
circle  of  sin  and  death,”  Rom.  8 :2.  Phillips 
translation. 
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died  to  sin.  . .baptized  into  his  death.  . . 
we  were  buried.  . .as  Christ  was  raised 
. . .united  with  him  in  a resurrection 
like  his.  . .our  old  self  was  crucified 
with  him.  . .we  have  died  with  Christ 
. . .we  shall  also  live  with  him.  . .you 
also  must  consider  yourselves  dead  to 
sin  and  alive  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Whether  Paul’s  interiorizing  of  the 
“in  Christ”  phrase  was  an  invention  of 
his  own,  perhaps  not  unrelated  to  his 
own  psychic  history,  subsequent  Chris- 
tian interpreters  have  reiterated  the 
interpersonal  relation  between  the 
Christ-Life  and  the  Christian’s  life. 
The  medieval  mystics  aspired  toward 
the  unio  mystica  and  often  described 
this  in  marital,  sensual,  and  sexual 
terms.  Even  scholastic  theologians 
talked  about  the  “beatific  vision,”  and 
it  is  reported  that  when  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas was  granted  such  an  experience  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  life,  he  forthwith 
abandoned  the  completing  of  the  Sum- 
ma  Theologica.  Luther  interpreted 
Christ’s  nativity  as  an  event  not  only 
in  the  past  but  in  contemporary  experi- 
ence. Preaching  to  his  congregation 
about  the  miserable  plight  of  Mary  in 
the  manger,  he  imagines  some  of  his 
hearers  saying,  “If  only  I had  been 
there!  How  quick  I would  have  been 
to  help  the  Baby!”  To  which  Luther 
replied:  “Yes,  you  would!.  . .Why 
don’t  you  do  it  now?  You  have  Christ 
in  your  neighbor.  You  ought  to  serve 
him,  for  what  you  do  to  your  neighbor 
in  need  you  do  to  the  Lord  Christ  him- 
self.”10 

With  two  significant  exceptions,  this 
medieval  and  Reformation  Christ-mys- 
ticism  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence in  modern  contemporary  Chris- 
tian thinking.  Theological  resistance 


against  this  internalizing  of  the  Christ- 
Life  has  come  from  Barth,  Brunner, 
and  Niebuhr — none  of  whom  has  any- 
thing good  to  say  for  mysticism  and  all 
of  whom  are  notably  inarticulate  in 
expounding  the  ordo  salutis.  The  first 
exception  referred  to  is  in  popular 
piety  in  which  the  personal  equation 
between  Christ  and  the  believer  is  a 
trademark  of  “orthodoxy”  or  what  is 
sometimes  called  “warm  evangelical- 
ism.” “Billy”  Graham’s  invitation  is : 
“Accept  Jesus  Christ  as  your  personal 
Lord  and  Savior.”  Curiously  enough, 
while  this  formula  is  widely  used  in 
various  forms  by  preachers,  Biblical 
theologians,  evangelists,  missionaries, 
almost  no  serious  theological  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  meaning  of  this 
formula.  It  is  everywhere  assumed  by 
those  who  speak  this  kind  of  religious, 
pietistic  language  that  everyone  intui- 
tively understands  what  this  means. 

It  has  remained  to  existentialist  the- 
ologians, such  as  Rudolf  Bultmann  and 
Paul  Tillich  to  take  up  the  internal  di- 
mension of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
Christ-Life  in  a serious  and  responsible 
way,  and  this  is  the  second  exception 
alluded  to  above.  Referring  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  the  “event  of  redemption,” 
Bultmann  says:  “To  believe  in  the 
cross  of  Christ  does  not  mean  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  a mythical  process 
wrought  outside  of  us  and  our  world, 
or  with  an  objective  event  turned  by 
God  to  our  advantage,  but  rather  to 

10  From  Roland  Bainton,  Here  I Stand : A 
Life  of  Martin  Luther,  Abingdon,  1950,  p. 
354.  In  the  carol  popularly  ascribed  to  Luther, 
Away  in  a Manger,  the  second  stanza  abruptly 
moves  from  the  nativity  scene  to  “.  . . I love 
Thee,  Lord  Jesus,  Look  down  from  the  sky, 
And  stay  by  my  side  until  morning  is  nigh.” 
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make  the  cross  of  Christ  our  own,  to 
undergo  crucifixion  with  him.  . . . The 
, preaching  of  the  cross  as  the  event  of 
i redemption  challenges  all  who  hear  it 
to  appropriate  this  significance  for 
themselves,  to  be  willing  to  be  crucified 
with  Christ.”11  Tillich  in  commenting 
on  the  “New  Creation,”12  says:  “The 
New  Being  is  not  something  that 
simply  takes  the  place  of  the  Old  Being. 

: But  it  is  a renewal  of  the  Old  which  has 
I been  corrupted,  distorted,  split  and  al- 
most destroyed.  But  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Salvation  does  not  destroy 
creation ; but  it  transforms  the  Old 
Creation  into  a New  one.  Therefore  we 
can  speak  of  the  New  in  terms  of  a 
r^-newal:  The  threefold  ‘re,’  namely, 
reconciliation,  reunion,  resurrec- 
tion.”13 

One  reason  why  existentialism  has 
been  utilized  by  many  contemporary 
theologians  is  simply  because  it  posits 
everything  on  the  ambivalence  of  ex- 
istence (meaning  and  meaningless- 
ness), and  this  theoretically  at  least  al- 
lows for  weighting  the  teeter-totter  on 
the  side  of  Christian  faith,  as  Sartre 
and  others  would  weight  it  on  the  side 
of  brave,  resolute  atheism.  Existen- 
tialism takes  seriously  the  threat  of  non- 
being,  and  when  Christian  theology 

11  “New  Testament  and  Mythology,”  in 
Kerygma  and  Myth,  ed.  by  H.  W.  Bartsch, 
Macmillan,  1953,  pp.  36,  37. 

12  Gal.  6:15;  cf.  II  Cor.  5:17 — “If  any  one 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a new  creation ; the  old  has 
passed  away,  behold,  the  new  has  come.” 

13  The  New  Being,  Scribner’s,  1955,  p.  20. 
Tillich  interprets  the  threefold  re  in  psychic 
rather  than  doctrinal  terms.  Cf.  “it  is  the 
certainty  of  one’s  own  victory  over  the  death 
of  existential  estrangement  which  creates  the 
certainty  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Christ  as 
event  and  symbol.”  Systematic  Theology,  Vol. 
II,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1957,  p.  155. 


adopts  an  existential  perspective,  it  can 
only  preach  renewal  as  coming  out  of 
rather  than  by-passing  death,  estrange- 
ment, non-being,  and  meaninglessness. 
Thus  life-through-death  whether  as 
monomyth,  psychic  symbol,  or  Christ- 
Life  can  and  frequently  does  attach  it- 
self today  to  existential  analyses.  The 
level  of  this  perspective  is  most  likely 
psychic  rather  than  mythic,  more  in- 
teriorized  than  externalized. 

On  the  outside  of  contemporary 
man’s  world,  the  hero  is  as  dead  as 
Horatio  Alger,  and  modern  novelists, 
dramatists,  artists  in  monotonous  re- 
frain repeat  the  drab,  unexciting,  and 
senseless  patterns  of  existence.  Inside, 
however,  things  are  different.  If  the 
mythic  level  is  for  most  intelligent 
persons  today  really  unreal,  if  still 
quaint  and  intriguing,  the  inner  world 
of  personality  ambivalence  is  all  too 
real.  Interestingly  enough  college  stu- 
dents rightly  or  wrongly  look  to  re- 
ligion as  personality-integration-poten- 
tial, though  they  may  bluntly  deny  that 
faith  has  anything  to  do  with  their 
daily  moral  decisions  or  with  the  big 
social  and  political  issues  of  the  day.14 

For  many  more  who  find  the  Christ- 
Life  no  help  whatever,  life-through- 
death  may  still  be  a conscious  or  un- 
conscious goal.  Violence,  sex,  drugs, 
jazz  and  alcohol  may  be  the  desperate 
mediators  between  an  intolerable  ex- 
istence and  a momentary  vision  or  ex- 
perience of  something  better.  In  such 

14  Cf.  Changing  Values  in  College,  by 
Philip  E.  Jacob,  Harper,  1957 ; What  College 
Students  Think,  ed.  by  Rose  K.  Goldsen  and 
others,  Van  Nostrand,  i960;  and  numerous 
popular  surveys,  such  as,  “Youth:  The  Cool 
Generation,”  by  George  Gallup  and  Evan  Hill, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Dec.  30,  1961. 
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de-sacralized  ways  the  monomyth  and 
perhaps  also  the  Christ-Life  still  reflect 
their  universality  and  their  potency. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  Bibli- 
cal-doctrinal interpretation  of  the 
Christ-Life,  it  is  also  possible  and  de- 
sirable to  interpret  it  as  both  mythic 
and  psychic  symbol.  Neither  displace- 
ment nor  discrediting  of  one  by  the 
other  is  necessary.  The  general  neglect 
of  the  mythic  and  psychic  approach 
among  theologians  has  been  fostered 
by  the  false  fear  that  the  kerygma 
would  be  somehow  endangered.  But 
the  Christ-Life’s  own  integrity  is  not 
imperilled  by  observing  its  mythic- 
psychic  parallels — unless  it  must  be 
proclaimed  as  isolated  rather  than  as 
related  truth. 

The  testimony  of  the  late  Victor 


White  may  suggest  the  positive  apolo- 
getic value  of  what  this  essay  has  main- 
tained. “Fifty  years  or  so  ago,”  he 
wrote,  “it  seems  to  have  been  widely 
supposed  that  these  discoveries  of 
similarity  between  Christian  and  pagan 
mysteries  . . . somehow  made  nonsense 
of  Christianity  . . . But  I remember 
when,  as  a boy,  I read  one  of  those 
books  published  by  the  Rationalist  1 
Press,  it  had  just  the  opposite  effect  on 
me  to  that  intended.  The  Christian 
Scriptures  and  the  Catholic  rites  to 
which  I was  accustomed,  without  los-  ; 
ing  their  wonted  sense,  gained  a quali- 
ty and  a sense  of  which  my  pastors  and 
catechisms  had  told  me  nothing ; a 
sense  of  solidarity  with  creation,  with  ' 
the  processes  of  nature,  with  the  cycles 
of  the  seasons  . . .(and)  a new  sense  : 
of  solidarity  with  humanity.”15 

15  God  ayid  the  Unconscious,  Harvill  Press, 
1953,  PP-  223k 


The  Last  Time  Out  . . . 


One  day,  while  everyone 
Was  sitting  around  doing 
nothing, 

Christ  came  in. 

Everybody  said,  “No, 

Man,  not  again.  We’re 
Really  not  up  to  it. 

Why  don’t  you  go  someplace 
else?” 

He  looked  at  them  and  showed 
Them  the  nail  marks  on  His 
hands 

And  feet,  and  they  said, 

“Man,  that’s  real  touching.  Now 
Go  someplace  else.” 

He  showed  them 
His  side  where  the 
Spear  had  been,  and  the 
scratches 

On  His  forehead  where  the 
Thorns  were,  and  they 
Said,  “Sad,  Man,  real  sad.  Just 
Go  . . . someplace  else.” 

Only  He  wouldn’t  go, 

So  they  crucified  Him  again 
And  He  just  hung  there. 

They  laughed  and  knew 
He  was  faking,  because 
This  time  He  didn’t 
Say,  “Father,  forgive  them.  . .” 

— William  W.  Savage,  Jr.,  in  motive  Magazine, 
January,  1962.  Used  with  permission. 


TOWARDS  UNDERSTANDING 
THE  THOUGHT  OF  PAUL  TILLICH 


David  H.  Hopper 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  theological  and/or  philo- 
sophical works  of  Paul  Tillich,  there 
remains  a certain  fascination  about  the 
thought  of  this  man.  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  for  this  phenomenon. 

First,  there  is  the  architectonic  struc- 
ture of  his  thought,  the  fact  that  every 
part  of  his  theological  system  is  inter- 
related with  every  other  part.  This  of 
course  can  be  said,  in  some  sense,  of 
every  good  system  of  thought;  but  in 
reading  Tillich  one  becomes  especially 
aware  of  this  aspect  of  his  work.  Each 
part  of  the  system  has  been  carefully 
fashioned  to  fit  in  with  every  other 
part.  But,  in  Tillich,  each  gart  also  in 
some  degree  reflects  the  whole.  One 
cannot  escape  a sense  of  wonder  at  his 
work.  Here  one  encounters  a master 
craftsman — and  it  is  fascinating  to 
watch  him  build. 

The  second  reason  for  the  fascination 
with  Tillich’s  thought  is  the  strange- 
ness of  it.  Ontology  is  itself  a strange 
thing  in  our  modern  technological 
world  and  quite  naturally  attracts  at- 
tention. But  even  beyond  this,  Tillich’s 
key  phrases — “being-itself,”  “ultimate 
concern,”  “ecstatic  reason,”  etc. — bear 
their  own  peculiar  quality  of  strange- 
ness and  mystery.  As  a result  one  often 
reads  his  works  with  a sense  of  tenta- 
tiveness and  even  with  some  anxiety, 
because  one  is  never  quite  sure  of  hav- 
ing captured  the  full  meaning  of  the 
terms  and  categories  he  uses.  This 


sense  is  especially  heightened  for  those 
who  lack  familiarity  with  the  particular 
German  idealist  tradition  out  of  which 
Tillich  himself  comes. 

Frankly  I am  fascinated  by  Tillich’s 
thought  on  both  these  counts.  But  I 
am  less  than  satisfied  with  the  second 
reason,  because  a lack  of  attainable 
knowledge  on  my  part  is  hardly  an 
adequate  reason  for  ascribing  profun- 
dity to  another.  Even  more  important, 
such  a lack  of  understanding  inevitably 
postpones  the  vital  judgment  as  to 
whether  in  the  final  analysis  Tillich’s 
thought  represents  a personally  mean- 
ingful interpretation  of  reality.  One 
must  finally  move  beyond  the  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  Tillich’s  work  and  ask 
the  question  of  its  existential  validity. 

■> 

I 

The  first  and  obvious  question  which 
one  must  ask  in  seeking  to  understand 
the  basic  lines  of  Tillich’s  thought  is : 
Where  does  one  begin? 

In  partial  answer  to  this  question, 
one  might  suggest  that  the  place  not 
to  begin  is  with  the  Systematic  Theolo- 
gy. These  two  volumes  represent  Til- 
lich’s most  polished  work;  and  in  the 
Systematic  Theology  the  interdepend- 
ence of  all  the  parts  of  the  system  is 
so  intricately  worked  out  that  to  try 
to  identify  the  major  building  blocks 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  that  work  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task. 

Of  course,  to  by-pass  initially  this 
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late,  major  work  might  pose  some 
problems  if  there  were  indications  that 
Tillich’s  thought  had  undergone  sig- 
nificant shifts  during  the  course  of  his 
life.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  In  partial  justification  for 
this  view,  it  is  important  to  note  in 
connection  with  Tillich’s  publications 
that  at  least  three  of  his  more  important 
works,  The  Theology  of  Culture 
(r959),  The  Protestant  Era  (1948), 
and  The  Interpretation  of  History 
(1936),  represent  collections  of  arti- 
cles, which  in  terms  of  the  dates  of 
original  forms  one  finds  generally  very 
wide  span  of  years.  Furthermore,  as 
one  compares  the  articles  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  later  volumes  with  their 
original  forms  one  finds  generally  very 
little  in  the  way  of  changes  or  revisions 
and  nothing  at  all  to  indicate  a major 
shift  in  thought.  What  Tillich  said  in 
his  1949  article,  “Beyond  Religious 
Socialism : How  My  Mind  Has 

Changed  in  the  Last  Decade,”  I hold 
to  be  true  of  the  great  portion  of  his 
adult  life : 

“Looking  at  the  past  decade  of  my 
life  I see  no  dramatic  changes  of 
mind  but  a slow  development  of  my 
convictions  in.  the  direction  of 
greater  clarity_and  certainty.  Above 
all,  I have  come  to  realize  that  a few 
great  and  lasting  things  are  decisive 
for  the  human  mind,  and  that  to- 
cling  to  them  is  more  important  than 
to  look  for  dramatic  changes.”1 

In  the  light  of  this  evidence,  a fur- 
ther question  can  be  asked:  How  far 

1  Paul  Tillich,  “Beyond  Religious  Social- 
ism : How  My  Mind  Has  Changed  in  the 
Past  Decade,”  The  Christian  Century,  vol. 
LXVI  (June  15,  1949),  p.  733. 


back,  then,  does  one  go  in  quest  of 
these  “few  great  and  lasting  things” 
which,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  underlie 
the  thought  of  Tillich? 

In  his  chapter,  “Autobiographical 
Reflections,”  in  the  Kegley  and  Bretall 
volume,  The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich, 
he  remarks;  “In  Marburg,  in  1925,  I 
began  work  on  my  Systematic  Theolo- 
gy, the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1951. ”2  For  Tillich  to  have  begun 
writing  the  Systematic  Theology  in 
1925  suggests  that  apparently  by  that 
year  he  had  formulated  his  basic  onto- 
logical categories.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  stop  here.  In  a 1922  article, 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  Al- 
brecht Ritschl’s  birth,  he  wrote  that  to 
understand  God  in  Ritschl’s  terms  as 
a correlate  of  the  ethical  consciousness 
and  to  define  religion  by  means  of  such 
a correlation  was  “to  surrender  the 
possibility  of  viewing  the  majesty  of 
God  as  the  Unconditionally  Real  in  all 
being,  in  all  events,  in  all  consciousness. 
One  must  travel  to  an  island  in  order 
to  find  such  a God  (as  Ritschl’s),  but 
then  the  sea  of  the  rest  of  reality  is 
given  over  to  the  storms  of  profanation 
and  chaos.”3 

This  reference  certainly  gives  indi- 
cation that  by  1922  as  well,  an  onto- 
logical vantage  point  had  been 
achieved.  A similar  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  speech  that  Tillich  de- 
livered before  the  Kantian  Society  of 
Berlin  in  1919:  “fiber  die  Idee  einer 
Theologie  der  Kultur.”  Obviously  the 

2 The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich,  ed.  C.  W. 
Kegley  and  R.  W.  Bretall,  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1952),  p.  14. 

3 “Albrecht  Ritschl,  zu  seinem  100  Ge- 
burtstag,”  Theologische  Blatter,  vol.  I 
(March,  1922),  col.  52.  My  translation. 
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concept  of  a “theology  of  culture”  in- 
volved a much  broader  definition  of 
the  term  “theology”  than  could  be  an- 
ticipated from  within  the  conventional 
theological  tradition. 

It  is  the  present  writer’s  belief  that 
the  lines  of  Tillich’s  thought  were 
clearly  drawn  in  his  1912  work  on 
Schelling,  Mystik  und  Schuldbewus- 
s tsein  in  Schelling  s philosophischer 
Entwicklung,  the  thesis  for  his  degree 
of  Licentiate  of  Theology.4  This  im- 
portant work  has,  I believe,  been  over- 
looked by  many  interpreters  of  Til- 
lich’s thought,  perhaps  because  of  the 
deceptive  nature  of  the  title.  Actually 
the  terms  “mystical”  and  “guilt,”  as 
Tillich  uses  them  in  this  thesis,  have  a 
much  broader  meaning  than  might  be 
assumed  on  the  basis  of  common  usage. 

\They  represent,  in  fact,  the  ontological 
categories  of  identity  and  separation. 
Furthermore,  what  makes  this  treatise 
even  more  basic  for  an  understanding 
of  Tillich’s  work  is  the  fact  that  in  it 
he  sets  his  discussion  of  Schelling  in 
the  context  of  an  interpretation  of  the 
course  of  ontological  thought  in  Greek 
and  Western  thought. 

One  cannot  treat  fully  here  the  con- 
tent of  Mystik  und  Schuldbewusstsein 
....  but  a summary  of  the  major  points 
of  Tillich’s  analysis  is  possible  and 
should  be  enough  to  suggest  that  this 
work  represents  the  most  important 
source  for  understanding  Tillich’s  philo- 
sophical genealogy  and  his  own  theo- 
logical-philosophical system. 

II 

The  first  point  that  Tillich  makes  in 
his  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Western 
ontological  thought  is  that  there  have 
been  essentially  two  major  problems 


with  which  ontology  has  been  con- 
cerned : the  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many  and  the  problem  of  the  subject- 
object  cleavage. 

Early  Greek  and  Platonic  thought 
was  concerned  primarily  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  many.  The  onto- 
logical “solution”  proposed  by  the  So- 
cratic-Platonic  school  was  to  presuppose 
the  reality  of  the  idea  and  to  assert  in 
conjunction  with  this  that  that  idea  was 
most  real  which  comprehended  the 
greatest  multiplicity.  Thus  in  Plato  the 
Good  was  the  most  real ; in  Plotinus,  the 
One.  The  way  to  the  most  real  was 
basically  a rational  process  of  subsum- 
ing the  particular  under  the  general. 
Tillich  points  out  in  connection  with  this 
essentialist  ontology  that  the  proposed 
solution  was  really  incomplete,  because 
union  with  the  Good,  or  the  One,  on  the 
part  of  the  particular  subject  or  indi- 
vidual always  necessitated  a “leap”  in 
order  for  the  individual  to  leave  behind 
the  last  particularity,  to  wit,  the  self. 
Such  a “leap,”  of  course,  involved  the 
'‘will — and  not  the  intellect  alone. 

The  second  problem,  the  subject-ob- 
ject cleavage,  came  to  the  fore  with  the 
figure  of  Augustine.  Here,  in  contrast 
to  the  earlier  Greek  tradition,  an  an- 
tithesis was  conceived  to  exist  between 
the  internal  and  external  world.  The 
subject  doubting  all  objects  and  the  ex- 
ternal world  in  general  was  believed  to 
attain  certainty  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
inner  life.  Truth  was  viewed  as  that 
which  bore  with  it  “self-certainty.”  It 
was  Descartes,  of  course,  in  the  later 
tradition  who  gave  fullest  expression  to 
this  understanding  of  truth.  But  Tillich 

4 Published  in  Beitrage  zur  Forderung 
Christlicher  Theologie,  vol.  XVI,  Giiter- 
sloh ; Bertelsmann,  1912. 
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in  discussing  this  particular  formula 
takes  note  of  an  unresolved  problem  in 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  how  a sub- 
ject could  achieve  identity  with  and 
knowledge  of  an  object  was  left  un- 
answered. 

Moving  into  a description  and  inter- 
pretation of  ontological  thought  in  the 
Medieval  period,  Tillich  identifies  what 
he  regards  as  a creative  synthesis  of  the 
two  major  ontological  problems.  In  the 
thought  of  Nicholaus  Cusanus  and  Gi- 
ordano Bruno,  the  antithesis  of  the  one 
and  many  and  the  subject  and  object 
were  taken  up  into  the  antitheses  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  finite,  the  Infinite  being 
understood  in  terms  of  a concept  in- 
herent in  the  self  (ein  “innerlicher  Be- 
griff”).  Everything  finite,  by  virtue 
of  its  inwardness  (“Innerlichkeit”), 
shared  in  the  Infinite;  and  the  Infinite 
was  implicit  in  every  finite  form.  Every 
finite  thing  was  a mirror  of  the  Uni- 
versal, a microcosm ; and  man  was  the 
most  perfect  reflection  of  the  Universal. 

It  was  Leibnitz  who  later  gave  the 
most  thorough  explication  of  this  line 
of  thought  with  his  idea  of  the  monad. 
The  monad  represented  the  identity  of 
subject  and  object,  the  one  and  the 
many,  the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  The 
act  of  knowing  was  an  internal  occur- 
rence, an  independent  coming-to-con- 
sciousness  of  the  monad  without  ex- 
ternal influences.  In  so  far  as  it  was 
most  itself,  the  monad  was  in  the  Uni- 
versal; for  the  Universal  was  in  every 
monad.  Here  the  Greek  understanding 
of  identity  manifested  itself  in  the  ten- 
dency to  interpret  truth  as  the  “One.” 
But  also,  in  line  with  Augustine,  who 
turned  away  from  the  external  world 
and  became  absorbed  in  the  inner  life, 


Leibnitz  found  in  himself  the  “All,”  the 
Universal. 

In  the  course  of  his  description  of 
these  various  developments  in  onto- 
logical analysis,  Tillich  naturally  takes 
special  note  of  particular  forms  of  the 
principle  of  identity,  the  principle  which 
is  fundamental  to  all  ontology  and 
which,  of  course,  is  to  be  understood  in 
relation  to  some  form  of  separation,  be 
it  the  one  and  the  many,  the  subject-ob- 
ject cleavage,  or  the  Infinite-finite 
dichotomy.  In  treating  the  thought  of 
Cusanus  and  Bruno,  for  example,  he 
underlines  the  principle  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  opposites  by  which  he  feel  any 
absolute  ontological  antithesis  is  ruled 
out.  According  to  this  principle  there 
can  be  no  absolute  antithesis  between 
the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  between  God 
and  man ; because,  no  matter  how  great 
the  antithesis  is  conceived  to  be,  a basic 
identity  is  always  presupposed,  for  that 
which  has  no  common  ground,  no  mo- 
ment of  identity,  cannot  be  viewed  as 
standing  in  contradiction. 

Still  another  form  of  the  principle  of 
identity  is  indicated  in  Tillich’s  later 
discussion  of  Spinoza.  The  latter  built 
in  part  upon  the  thought  of  Leibnitz, 
but  he  spoke  in  terms  of  a Universal 
Substance  and  thereby  moved  away 
from  Leibnitz’s  individualistic  concept 
of  the  microcosm.  Spinoza  introduced 
this  other  form  of  identity  in  his  defi- 
nition of  autonomy.  Autonomy,  as  de- 
fined by  Spinoza,  is  not  self-will;  it  is 
action  according  to  the  law  of  one’s 
own  nature.  This  understanding  of 
autonomy  found  later  elaboration  in 
Kant’s  analysis  of  the  practical  reason. 
The  moral  law,  for  Kant,  was  a law  of 
man’s  nature ; and  therefore,  to  act 
morally  was  to  recognize  and  act  in  ac- 
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cord  with  the  moral  structure  of  the 
self. 

It  is  against  this  general  background 
that  Tillich  then  introduces  his  inter- 
pretation of  Schelling,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  an  important  pivotal  figure  in 
the  course  of  ontological  thought. 
Schelling,  according  to  Tillich,  at- 
tempted in  the  first  period  of  his 
thought  to  work  out  an  absolute  identi- 
ty system  which  would  correct  and  over- 
come various  antinomies  and  contra- 
dictions which  existed  in  all  previous 
systems.  But  with  the  aid  of  insights 
gained  from  Fichte,  he  saw  that  these 
efforts  really  were  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce freedom  to  necessity,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Spinozistic  and  Kantian 
principle  of  autonomy.  The  alternative 
which  Schelling  proposed  in  the  second 
period  of  his  thought  was  to  regard 
necessity  and  freedom  as  dual  aspects 
of  reality.  Neither,  finally,  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  other.  God,  he  said,  must 
be  understood  as  a synthesis  and  not  a 
thesis  standing  over  against  the  world. 
God  is  both  necessity  and  freedom,  es- 
sence and  existence.  God  cannot,  in 
the  final  analysis,  be  objectified  be- 
cause he  is  not  only  eternal  being  but 
eternal  becoming.  There  is  thus  in  God 
himself  a conflict  between  the  rational 
and  the  irrational ; but  without  this 
antithesis  there  is  ultimately  no  life,  no 
movement,  no  creativity. 

Tillich’s  own  thought  builds  upon 
this  foundation  of  Schelling.  His  de- 
pendence upon  the  latter  is  apparent 
in  the  following  quotation  from  The 
Courage  to  Be  (1952) : 

“If  one  is  asked  how  non-being  is  re- 
lated to  being  itself,  one  can  only 

answer  metaphorically:  being  ‘em- 


braces’ itself  and  non-being.  Being 
has  non-being  ‘within’  itself  as  that 
which  is  eternally  present  and  eternal- 
ly overcome  in  the  process  of  the  di- 
vine life.  The  ground  of  everything 
that  is  is  not  a dead  identity  without 
movement  and  becoming,  it  is  living 
creativity.  Creatively  it  affirms  itself, 
eternally  conquering  its  own  non-be- 
ing. As  such  it  is  the  pattern  of  the 
self-affirmation  of  every  finite  be- 
ing and  the  source  of  the  courage  to 
be.”5 

One  could  go  on  to  cite  further  ex- 
amples of  Tillich’s  kinship  of  spirit 
with  Schelling,  in  Christology,  in  an- 
thropology, and  also  in  the  concern  for 
history  as  the  realm  in  which  freedom 
is  actualized.  But  this  would  take  us 
beyond  our  original  purpose.  We  must 
turn  therefore  towards  a definition  of 
the  basic  categories  which  govern  Til- 
lich’s system.  This  will  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  a brief  summary  of  major 
points  in  the  Systematic  Theology  as 
they  are  illumined  by  the  preceding 
analysis  of  Mystik  und  Schuldbewusst- 
sein 

Ill 

In  discussing  the  relationship  of 
philosophy  to  theology  in  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Systematic  Theology, 
Tillich  suggests  that  philosophy  should 
be  understood  as  “that  cognitive  ap- 
proach to  reality  in  zvhich  reality  as 
such  is  the  object.”6  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  in  a sentence  that  could  well  be 
prefaced  by  a “but” : “Reality  as  such, 

5 Paul  Tillich,  The  Courage  to  Be,  (Lon- 
don: Nisbet  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1952),  p.  32. 

6 Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  vol. 
1,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1951,  p.  18. 
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or  reality  as  a whole,  is  not  the  whole 
of  reality.  . .”7  Tillich  is  here  intro- 
ducing the  distinction  between  essence 
and  existence,  necessity  and  freedom. 
Man,  he  is  saying,  is  related  passively 
to  reality  as  knower  and  actively  as 
doer.  “Reality  as  such,”  “reality  as  a 
whole,”  is  reality  as  it  is  received  and 
known  by  the  structure  of  the  mind. 
Objective  reality  has  a “structure 
which  makes  reality  a whole  and  there- 
fore a potential  object  of  knowledge.”8 
External  or  objective  reality  has  a 
structure  of  reason  as  also  does  the 
knowing  subject.9  To  know  is  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  structure  of  the  mind 
which  corresponds  to  a structure  of 
reason  inhering  in  objective  reality  (or 
“reality  as  a whole”).  This  represents 
Tillich’s  adaptation  to  the  realm  of 
reason  of  the  principle  of  autonomy  as 
defined  by  Spinoza  and  Kant.  To  assert 
that  there  is  an  objective  structure  of 
reason  is  not  to  do  violence  to  the  idea 
of  subjective  reason  since  the  two  are 
not  in  contradiction.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  answer  which  Tillich  proposes 
to  the  question  he  raised  about  the  un- 
derstanding of  truth  in  the  thought  of 
Augustine  and  Descartes.10 

But  just  as  “reality  as  a whole”  is  not 
“the  whole  of  reality,”  so  also  this  pas- 
sive relation  to  reality  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  man  is  related  to  reality. 
Man  also  shapes  reality,  he  transforms 
and  adapts  it  to  his  own  purposes  and 
goals.  This  aspect  of  man’s  relation- 
ship to  reality  is  best  illustrated  by 
man’s  aesthetic  activity,  though,  of 
course,  it  extends  also  to  his  ethical  and 


7 Ibid.,  p.  18. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  18. 

9 Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  76-77. 

10  See  above. 


political  acts.  One  will  recall  that  in 
his  discussion  of  the  Socratic-Platonic 
concept  of  truth  Tillich  described  the 
attainment  of  the  Good  as  a process  of 
subsuming  the  particular  under  the 
general.  This  was  an  understanding  of 
truth  governed  essentially  by  necessity. 
In  man’s  aesthetic  activity  (and  also 
in  politics),  however,  that  pattern  is 
reversed  and  man  seeks  to  actualize  the 
general  in  the  particular;  he  strives  to 
give  concrete  form  to  meaning  and 
value.  This  aspect  of  man’s  relationship 
to  reality  is  “existential” ; it  presup- 
poses freedom  and  self-affirmation.  In 
Tillich  this  feature  of  man’s  reason  is 
defined  in  terms  of  “ontological  rea- 
son,”11 but  it  underlies  also  the  term 
“ultimate  concern”  and  is  the  basis  for 
the  distinction  between  “theology”  and 
“philosophy.”  Man  has  power  over 
himself  ( Selbstbemachtigung ) ; he  af- 
firms himself  and  in  doing  so  he  also 
affirms  meaning  and  purpose  in  life 
and  strives  to  achieve  goals.  Thus  in 
Tillich’s  thought  everyone  who  chooses 
to  live,  to  create,  to  achieve,  has  an 
ultimate  concern  and  is  therefore  “re- 
ligious.” As  he  has  expressed  it : 
“Philosophy  deals  with  the  structure 
of  being  in  itself;  theology  deals  with 
the  meaning  of  being  for  us.”12  It  is  on 
this  basis  also  that  Tillich  can  speak  of 
a “theology  of  culture”  and  can  also 
assert  that  “no  cultural  creation  can 
hide  its  religious  ground  or  its  rational 
formation.”13 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  still 
a further  dimension  is  added  to  Til- 

11  Cf.  S.T.,  vol.  1,  pp.  72-75. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

13  Paul  Tillich,  The  Protestant  Era,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1948, 
P-  57- 
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lich’s  system.  Confronted  by  the  finite 
character  of  his  freedom  and  the  fact 
that  the  meaning  and  goals  which  he 
affirms  have  a temporal  character  and 
limitation,  man  is  tempted  to  “make 
himself  existentially  the  center  of  him- 
self and  his  world.”14  He  claims  a final 
meaning  for  his  cultural  creations  and 
achievements — and  thereby  he  denies 
the  infinite  ground  of  his  own  being 
and  creativity.  Man’s  will  to  self-hood 
and  his  creative  achievements  become 
the  occasion  of  his  estrangement  from 
God.  His  self-affirmation  becomes  de- 
structive self-elevation.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  such  categories  as  “the  de- 
monic,” “the  Protestant  principle,” 
“heteronomy,”  and  “archaism”  find 
their  meaning.  It  is  also  in  this  con- 
text that  the  principle  of  the  “coinci- 
dence of  opposites”  finds  its  summary 
expression,  for  where  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  greatest  alienation  so  also 
is  there  the  possibility  of  the  greatest 
identity.  It  is  through  Jesus  that  the 
identity  between  finite  and  Infinite 
Freedom  is  made  manifest;  it  is 
through  “Jesus  as  the  Christ”  that  all 
aspects  of  existential  estrangement  are 
overcome.  In  asserting  this,  Tillich  ob- 
serves : . in  following  him  we  are 

liberated  from  the  authority  of  every- 
thing finite  in  him,  from  his  special 
traditions,  from  any  legalistic  under- 
standing of  his  ethics.  Only  as  the  cru- 
cified is  he  ‘grace  and  truth’  and  not 
law.  Only  as  he  who  has  sacrificed  his 
flesh,  that  is,  his  historical  existence,  is 
he  Spirit  or  New  Creature.”16  This  re- 
ality of  the  New  Being — manifested  in 

14  Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  vol. 
ii,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi- 
cago, 1957,  P-  49- 

15  S.T.,  vol.  1,  p.  134. 


Jesus  as  the  Christ — becomes  the  pos- 
sibility of  New  Being  for  all  who  share 
finite  freedom.  It  bears  universal  va- 
lidity since  it  points  to  the  transcend- 
ence of  finite  freedom  itself.  “Jesus  as 
the  Christ”  is  the  “final  revelation”  in 
that  this  revelation  “has  the  power  of 
negating  itself  without  losing  itself.”16 
“He  who  is  the  bearer  of  the  final  reve- 
lation must  surrender  his  finitude — 
not  only  his  life  but  also  his  finite 
power  and  knowledge  and  perfection. 
In  doing  so  he  affirms  that  he  is  the 
bearer  of  final  revelation.  . .”17 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  Tillich’s 
thought  without  using  his  own  words 
to  do  so.  This  is  a major  problem  for 
all  those  who  set  themselves  an  inter- 
pretative task.  The  problem  is  posed  in 
an  acute  form  in  Tillich’s  case,  how- 
ever, because  Tillich  regards  system- 
atic theology  as  an  essentially  creative 
enterprise.  And  consistent  with  this 
concept  of  systematic  theology,  he  re- 
veals a propensity  for  giving  meanings 
to  words  that  are  in  many  instances 
peculiar  to  his  own  system.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  possible  to  identify  in  the  fore- 
going “summary”  of  the  system  the 
major  philosophical  concepts  that  gov- 
ern that  system  and  to  view  then  his 
key  words  in  the  context  of  these  con- 
cepts. 

The  major  presupposition  of  Til- 
lich’s thought  is  the  idea  of  the  micro- 
cosm. Just  as  the  Socratic-Platonic 
school  presupposed  the  reality  of  the 
Idea,  so  also  Tillich  presupposes  the 
idea  of  man  as  a microcosm.  His  whole 
system  is  founded  upon  this  concept; 
to  reject  this  is  to  reject  the  whole.  It 

16  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

17  ibid.,  p.  133. 
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underlies  his  epistemology;  it  is  the 
basis  of  his  distinction  between  objec- 
tive and  subjective  reason.  It  is  implied 
always  in  his  use  of  the  word  “autono- 
my,” a second  but  subordinate  major 
category.  The  same  idea  of  the  micro- 
cosm is  fundamental  also  to  the  “exis- 
tential” aspects  of  his  thought  when  he 
moves  from  the  sphere  of  essence  and 
autonomy  to  that  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
ground  of  the  principle  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  opposites,  the  third  major,  but 
also  subordinate,  ontological  category. 
It  is  the  basis  of  Tillich’s  Christology. 
It  underlies  his  distinction  between  the 
“Universal”  and  the  “concrete”  and 
governs  also  his  ideas  of  “participa- 
tion” and  “community.” 

Because  of  his  dependence  upon 
these  three  major  ontological  cate- 
gories, I do  not  believe  that  one  need 
expect  any  “surprises”  in  the  still-to- 
be-published  third  volume  of  the  -Sys- 
tematic Theology.  What  he  will  have 
to  say  about  the  subjects  of  “Life  and 
the  Spirit”  and  “History  and  the  King- 
dom of  God”  has  been  essentially  indi- 
cated already  in  essays  and  articles  on 
these  themes.  One  can  expect,  of 
course,  subtle  elaborations  of  previous 
points,  but  that  he  will  say  anything 
really  “new”  is,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
problematical.  One  can  expect  a fuller 


discussion  of  Tillich’s  interpretation  of 
“spirit”  as  that  which  embraces  both 
self-hood  and  meaning.  In  this  con- 
nection he  will  probably  express  again 
his  already  explicit  rejection  of  the 
pan-logical  interpretation  (implying 
necessity)  in  Hegel’s  thought.  He  will 
return  to  the  idea  of  the  “kairos”  as 
the  historical  moment  of  judgment  up- 
on devitalized  and  destructive  struc- 
tures of  meaning  and  the  moment  also 
for  creating  new  and  vital  structures 
of  meaning.  Finally,  one  can  expect  to 
hear  some  more  about  the  “latent 
church,”  a theme  which  has  not  been 
fully  developed  in  his  writings  thus 
far. 

To  venture  a prediction  of  what  a 
man  will  say  in  a forthcoming  book 
can  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  highly 
presumptuous.  But  if,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  this  article,  Tillich’s  system 
is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  a rela- 
tively few  clear-cut  ontological  cate- 
gories, then  it  is  one  way  at  least  of 
finding  out  whether  one  understands 
at  all  what  this  master  craftsman  is 
building.  One  can  be  sure  that  when 
completed  it  will  be  a beautiful  mansion 
of  thought  but  whether  one  will  finally 
live — or  can  live — in  such  a mansion 
is  the  question  each  one  must  answer 
for  himself. 


EXISTENTIAL  PREACHING 

John  Killinger 


There  is  hardly  a minister  any- 
where who  has  not  at  some  time 
in  his  ministry  faced  the  dilemma  Karl 
Barth  has  spoken  of  in  an  early  essay. 
“I  sought  to  find  my  way,”  says  Barth, 
“between  the  problem  of  human  life 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  content  of  the 
Bible  on  the  other.  As  a minister  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the 
infinite  contradiction  of  their  life,  but 
to  speak  the  no  less  infinite  message 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  as  much  of  a 
riddle  as  life.”1  As  Barth  was  to  con- 
clude later,  the  Bible,  properly  under- 
stood, has  a way  of  making  its  own 
relevance  to  life ; and  any  minister  who 
has  not  yet  made  this  discovery  might 
do  well  to  read  Barth,  commencing 
with  the  chapter  in  The  Word  of  God 
and  the  Word  of  Man  entitled  “The 
Strange  New  World  within  the  Bible.” 
But  while  some  ministers  have  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  the  relevance  of  the 
Bible  to  life,  others,  almost  totally  en- 
veloped in  the  biblical  world  view,  have 
equal  difficulty  in  treating  life  serious- 
ly. Steeped  in  biblical  motifs  and  textu- 
al insights  and  hermeneutical  princi- 
ples, they  lack  the  kind  of  respect  for 
the  human  situation  in  all  of  its  realism 
and  imperfection  that  the  Word  of 
God  itself  has  for  it  and  without  which 
it  would  be  an  unreal  Word.  Reading 
Barth  will  probably  not  balance  this 
point  of  view ; here  it  would  surely  be 
better  to  “close  your  Barth  and  open 

1 The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of 
Man,  tr.  Douglas  Horton  (Harper,  New 
York,  1957),  p.  100. 


your  Tillich.”  In  fact,  it  would  prob- 
ably prove  rewarding  to  read  heavily 
in  the  works  of  all  the  existentialists, 
Sartre  and  Camus  as  well  as  Kierke- 
gaard and  Tillich,  for  they  are  all, 
atheists  and  theists  alike,  eminently 
concerned  about  the  meaning  of  human 
existence.  To  preaching  that  has  an 
overbearing  biblical  mien,  the  reading 
of  them  will  bring  a new  human 
warmth,  a new  poignancy,  a new  sense 
of  the  need  for  relevance ; in  short,  it 
will  remind  the  man  who  has  shut  him- 
self up  in  an  ivory  tower  with  the  bib- 
lical Word  of  the  starkly  realistic 
situation  to  which  that  Word  is  ad- 
dressed. 

What  sort  of  thing  may  the  minister 
expect  to  find  in  reading  the  existen- 
tialists? What  are  some  of  their  major 
emphases,  and  how  will  these  bring  a 
new  note  into  his  preaching  of  the 
Gospel?  Is  there  really  a thing  called 
“existential”  preaching,  or  is  it  merely 
a new  label  for  something  that  has 
been  around  a long,  long  time?  These 
questions  are  all  legitimate,  especially 
before  one  undertakes  a serious  read- 
ing of  writers  such  as  Martin  Heideg- 
ger, Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Albert 
Camus,  who  have  not  been  especially 
friendly  to  Christianity.  Therefore  we 
shall  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  leading 
tenets  of  their  thought,  and  suggest  the 
area  of  their  relevance  to  Christian 
preaching.  Who  is  to  say?  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  address  them  as  the 
Christian  Statius,  in  Dante’s  Purga- 
torio,  addressed  the  pagan  poet  Virgil 
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— as  ones  who  bore  the  lantern  into  the 
night  so  that,  although  they  themselves 
could  not  see  the  way,  they  illumined 
the  path  for  those  who  followed. 

I 

In  the  first  place,  the  existentialists 
make  a careful  distinction  between 
“concerned”  truth  and  “abstract” 
truth,  or  truth  that  is  for  people  and 
truth  that  exists  in  mere  propositional 
statements.  This  was  really  the  point 
of  Kierkegaard’s  contention  with 
Hegelianism.  Hegel  builds  a spacious 
castle  of  abstract  thought,  said  Kierke- 
gaard, while  in  real  life  he  must  con- 
tent himself  with  living  in  a small  hut. 
To  this  day  the  existentialists  have  not 
let  up  in  their  attack  on  the  kind  of 
abstract  system  Hegel  propounded. 
More  recently,  Simone  de  Beauvoir 
wrote  of  having  experienced  a great 
feeling  of  calm  while  reading  Hegel  in 
the  cold,  impersonal  setting  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale;  but,  she  com- 
plained, “once  I got  into  the  street 
again,  into  my  life,  out  of  the  system, 
beneath  a real  sky,  the  system  was  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  me : what  it  had 
offered  me,  under  a show  of  the  in- 
finite, was  the  consolations  of  death ; 
and  I again  wanted  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  living  men.”2  Truth  that  is  impor- 
tant “in  the  midst  of  living  men”  is  the 
only  kind  the  existentialists  are  inter- 
ested in.  All  the  rest,  they  say,  is  be- 
side the  point.  People  are  not  really 
concerned  about  categorical  hypothe- 
ses ; they  have  their  lives  to  live ! They 
are  not  interested  in  abstract  and  syn- 
thetic systems  of  thought ; they  eat 

2 The  Ethics  of  Ambiguity,  tr.  Bernard 
Frechtman.  Philosophical  Library,  New 
York,  1948,  p.  158. 


grain  and  hash,  and  earn  their  livings 
in  the  crowded  marketplace!  Abjure 
therefore  every  truth  that  is  not  truth 
relevant  to  man  where  he  lives ! 

Is  it  difficult  to  draw  a conclusion 
from  this  for  preaching?  Indeed,  how 
often  it  is  necessary  for  most  of  us  to 
get  our  feet  back  on  the  ground,  to 
make  the  sermon  walk  up  and  down 
the  street  where  people  live,  and  there, 
in  surroundings  they  are  accustomed 
to,  acquaint  them  with  Christ.  How 
many  disappointments  in  the  pulpit  re- 
sult from  this  very  failure  to  confine 
our  sermons  to  concerned  truth,  to 
truth  that  is  for  people.  The  deadliest 
thing  that  can  happen  to  the  Gospel  is 
not  that  it  should  be  attacked — “the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church” — or  that  it  should  be  im- 
prisoned— Paul  wrote  from  prison  that 
“the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound” — 
but  that  it  should  get  spun  into  a cloud 
of  ethereal  fluffiness  that  just  floats  and 
floats  and  floats  over  the  heads  of  the 
congregation  ! One  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing compliments  I ever  had  paid  to  thir- 
ty minutes  of  attempting  to  preach  was 
“Pastor,  that  was  a lovely  sermon.” 
Talk  about  damning  with  faint  praise ! 
— so  innocuous  a phrase  must  have 
suited  a sermon  that  was  equally  in- 
nocuous. But  how  often  it  is  the  case 
with  our  preaching  that  that  is  the  most 
charitable  thing  that  may  be  said  for 
it — that  it  is,  alas !,  “lovely,”  or  “fine,” 
or  “interesting,”  or  even  “unique.” 

Perhaps  it  is  because  our  own  ex- 
perience of  the  Gospel  we  preach  fails 
to  be  a continuing  one,  so  that  we  are 
often  found  preaching  out  of  the  “ter- 
minal moraine”  of  a faith-situation. 
Exhausted  and  enervated  by  parish 
duties  (or  perhaps  “parish  privileges” 
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is  the  better  expression),  we  do  not 
live  moment  by  moment  in  the  quiet 
excitement  of  the  Word  of  which  we 
are  the  bearers.  Here  Barth,  who  was 
himself  much  influenced  by  the  exis- 
tentialists, has  a meaningful  word  for 
us : we  are  witnesses  to  the  faith,  and 
not  mere  reporters.  A witness  is  in- 
volved in  that  to  which  he  witnesses, 
is  affected  by  it  and  modified  by  it, 
whereas  a reporter  is  not  involved,  not 
affected  and  not  modified.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a mere 
reporter  (though  this  is  what  we  often 
try  to  do!)  ; to  preach  the  Gospel  one 
must  be  a witness  to  it.  The  very  tone 
of  his  voice  must  say  “I  have  been 
caught  up  in  this !”  The  very  radiance 
of  his  facial  expression  and  the  natural 
vitality  of  his  bodily  gestures  must  say 
“I  have  been  changed  by  this !”  And 
then  the  very  words  of  his  sermon  will 
be  relevant  words,  words  that  are  not 
mere  “sound  and  fury,”  but,  much 
more,  words  that  are  effective  vehicles 
for  concerned  truth. 

II 

Concerned  truth,  before  it  can  ever 
become  truth  for  a community,  must  of 
course  be  truth  for  individuals,  and  it 
is  the  passionate  plea  for  individualism 
that  is  generally  most  readily  identified 
with  existentialism.  If  Kierkegaard 
was  disturbed  by  abstract  philosophy, 
he  was  even  more  disturbed  by  men’s 
willingness  to  be  anonymous,  to  be  pale 
reflections  of  “man-in-general.”  Many 
men  are  even  too  spiritless  to  be  sin- 
ners, he  said ; they  have  become 
courant,  like  coins  rubbed  bare  of  their 
superscriptions.  Therefore  he  decided 
to  become  a contemporary  Socrates, 
whom  he  once  described  as  “a  gad-fly 


who  provoked  people  by  means  of  the 
individual’s  passion,  not  allowing  him 
to  admire  indolently  and  effeminately, 
but  demanding  his  self  of  him.”3  Most 
of  his  sermons  and  polemics  became 
variations  on  a single  theme : How  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  be  a Christian  in  Christen- 
dom, where  nothing  is  demanded  of 
individuals ! 

Existentialists  in  our  own  century 
have  warned  against  other  soulless  ag- 
gregates to  which  men  tend  to  sur- 
render themselves.  Heidegger  speaks 
of  the  simple  daily  cares  that  engage 
our  attention  while  life  in  its  more  dra- 
matic aspects  slips  silently  by.  Karl 
Jaspers  insistently  reminds  us  that  our 
technological  culture  threatens  to  make 
us  mass-men.  Gabriel  Marcel  includes 
even  psychology,  with  its  reduction  of 
life  to  an  analyzable  amalgamation  of 
“functions,”  among  the  enemies  of  in- 
dividualism. Sartre  and  Beauvoir  and 
Camus  continue  the  battle  enjoined  by 
Nietzsche  against  the  ethics  of  “the 
herd,”  which  they  claim  militates 
against  ethics  on  the  more  genuine 
level  of  what  it  means  to  live  authenti- 
cally. Though  their  vocabulary  varies, 
all  of  these  thinkers  tend  to  identify  as 
the  “authentic”  man  the  one  who  holds 
himself  strictly  accountable  for  all  his 
actions,  without  consigning  them  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  masses — he  alone 
has  a real  existence. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  man  cannot 
be  the  only  center  of  gravity,  that  there 
must  always  be  another  and  more 
powerful  center  in  God  himself.  Barth 
in  a phrase  originally  intended  for 
another  connection  has  well  described 

3 The  Journals  of  Kierkegaard,  ed.  Alex- 
ander Dru,  Harper,  New  York,  1958,  p.  98. 
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l the  plight  of  the  nontheistic  existential- 
| ist : “Man  has  become  man  with  a venge- 
; ance,  but  there  is  no  salvation  in  that.”4 
Yet  there  are  few  preachers  who  could 
!j  not  profit  from  the  habit  of  regarding 
; their  congregations  as  congregations  of 
individuals,  and  not  as  faceless  ag- 
gregates. How  much  more  effective 
sermons  are  when  addressed  to  persons 
and  not  to  shadows ! How  much  more 
relevant  dogmatic  preaching  is  when 
it  becomes  preaching  for  persons,  and 
not  just  preaching  for  the  theme’s  sake 
or  preaching  for  the  Church’s  sake ! 

Christ  never  in  his  most  theological 
moments  lost  sight  of  the  individual. 
Peter  at  Pentecost  did  not  indulge  in 
! vague  reveries  about  “the  Jesus  whom 
one  tends  to  crucify,”  but  shot  home  to 
them,  “This  Jesus,  whom  you  crucified, 
God  has  raised  from  the  dead !”  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  fog  and  the 
bolt  from  the  sun ! To  be  sure,  there 
are  often  general  matters  that  must  be 
treated  in  the  sermon,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  would  not  be 
general  matters  if  they  did  not  concern 
so  many  people.  There  is  a sense  in 
which  all  good  preaching  is  like  what 
Philip  did — it  sits  in  the  chariot  next 
to  the  Ethiopian  and  speaks  to  him ! 
It  rejects  the  blurred  and  hazy  aim  for 
focused  sighting;  it  rejects  grapeshot 
for  single  shells,  and,  as  Beecher  said, 
at  every  shot  it  looks  to  see  its  game 
fall. 

Ill 

The  means  by  which  the  existential- 
ists attempt  to  return  a man  to  his 
authentic  state  as  an  individual  is  by 
compelling  him,  in  a moment  of  crisis, 

4 The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man, 

P-  205. 


to  face  the  choice  between  his  old,  un- 
authentic  way  of  life  and  the  possibility 
of  his  becoming  authentic.  First  the 
man  is  accused  of  “playing  a role” — 
of  assuming  the  guise  that  is  generally 
expected  of  him.  Sartre’s  famous  il- 
lustration of  this  is  the  waiter  who  en- 
ters the  room  a little  too  much  like  a 
waiter,  carries  his  tray  a little  too  much 
like  a waiter,  speaks  like  a waiter,  bows 
like  a waiter,  and  so  on.  He  has  sur- 
rendered his  own  personality  for  that 
of  the  typical  waiter.  He  has  become  a 
thing  rather  than  a person.  He  has 
taken  on  so  many  accretions  from  his 
social  and  cultural  milieu  that  his  real 
self  is  buried  quite  deeply  out  of  sight. 
But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  tell  a 
man  that  he  is  playing  a role ; the  next 
step  is  to  show  him  that  he  is  playing 
a role,  to  dramatize  the  accusation  for 
him  in  such  a way  that  he  actually  feels 
the  force  of  it.  This  the  existentialist 
accomplishes  by  thrusting  him  into  a 
crisis-situation.  The  favorite  is  a fac- 
ing-death situation  (although  Jaspers 
includes  sufifering,  conflict,  and  guilt 
as  crisis-situations).  Again,  Sartre’s  is 
the  classic  example.  A man  is  placed  on 
the  edge  of  a precipice.  As  he  stares 
down  into  the  abyss,  he  confronts  his 
own  ceasing-to-be,  his  own  nothing- 
ness. In  this  instant,  all  the  accretions 
of  society  and  culture  drop  away,  and 
he  becomes  free.  He  faces  the  dread- 
ful choice  between  life  and  death.  He 
sees  that  his  previous  life  has,  in  a 
sense,  been  a bit  of  nothingness,  a thing 
without  shape  and  human  authenticity. 
He  can  will  to  become  a real  person, 
or  he  can  choose  the  abyss  again.  To 
be  sure,  most  people,  when  they  are 
confronted  by  the  choice,  choose  the 
easier  way  of  being  unauthentic,  for 
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they  do  not  wish  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  they  are  and  what  they 
do  as  they  would  have  to  if  they  were 
forging  their  own  individualities.  They 
would  rather  be  part  of  the  mass  than 
face  their  “dreadful  freedom.” 

Here  again,  in  the  matter  of  choice, 
existentialism  is  related  to  Christian 
preaching.  Whether  you  are  neo-ortho- 
dox  or  not,  the  business  of  preaching 
is  the  producing  of  crisis  ! As  the  Scrip- 
tures say,  “Behold,  I set  before  you  a 
way  of  life  and  a way  of  death.”5  As 
Bultmann  has  written,  “the  call  to  be- 
lieve in  one  true  God  is  simultaneously 
a call  to  repentance.”6  The  hearer  of 
the  sermon  must  be  brought  to  the 
precipice  and  made  to  face  his  situa- 
tion. No  preacher  can  afford  to  be 
“cute”  and  “clever”  and  merely  super- 
ficial in  his  pulpit ; he  must  set  to 
work  at  once  to  reduce  the  situation  to 
its  great,  bare  facts.  Anything  less  is 
to  be  regarded  as — obscene.  Men  must 
be  confronted  with  God’s  Word  in 
such  a way  that  they  are  made  to  see 
that  it  is  God’s  Word  that  confronts 
them,  and  that  bids  them  make  their 
choice  between  life  and  death ! The 
preacher  must  here  set  no  shrubs  upon 
the  horizon  that  a man  may  hide  be- 
hind, but  level  it  off  so  a man  may  see 
where  the  land  ends  and  the  sky  be- 
gins. The  crisis  must  be  basic,  it  must 
be  decisive,  riving  the  very  soul  to 
its  depths ; else  preaching  has  not  done 
its  work.  By  tone  and  by  content,  it 
must  say  to  men  in  the  congregation, 
“Stop  your  ears,  for  if  you  hear  this 
you  will  be  changed !”  Only  such 

5 Jeremiah  21 :8. 

6 Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  tr. 
Kendrick  Grobel.  Scribner’s,  New  York, 
1951,  I,  p.  73. 


preaching  will  produce  the  catharsis, 
the  repentance,  the  renewal  that  is 
aimed  at,  because  only  it  is  “concerned 
truth,”  only  it  makes  men  answer. 

IV 

One  of  the  “hard  words”  of  existen- 
tialism is  that  the  choice  to  be  an  au- 
thentic individual  can  never  be  made 
finally,  or  once  for  all,  but  must  con- 
stantly be  remade.  If,  translated  into 
Christian  terms,  this  sounds  very  much 
like  a positive  statement  of  the  idea  of 
apostasy,  that  is  just  what  it  is,  and 
anyone  who  holds  that  idea  a heresy 
in  the  Christian  faith  is  recommended 
to  another  reading  of  the  book  of  He- 
brews and  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Gala- 
tians, where  at  least  some  manner  of 
falling  away  is  dealt  with,  whether  it 
is  to  damnation  or  not.  The  idea  in  the 
existentialist  leads  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous program  of  self-examination, 
whereby  he  must  ascertain  again  and 
again  (theoretically  at  every  moment) 
whether  he  is  “behaving”  properly. 
Nor  is  the  concept  alien  to  the  best  in 
Christianity : consider  St.  Paul’s  mot, 
“I  die  daily.”  It  is  only  by  this  facing 
crucifixion  with  Christ  every  day  that 
the  Christian — or  the  Christian  min- 
ister— keeps  himself  alive  in  Christ. 
Only  thus  are  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith — repentance,  justifica- 
tion, etc. — kept  in  a meaningful  re- 
lationship to  life  “in  the  midst  of  liv- 
ing men.” 

There  must  also  be  something  of  this 
perpetual  death  and  rebirth  in  preach- 
ing itself,  or  it  loses  its  dynamic.  What 
was  excellent  preaching  last  year  is  not 
necessarily  excellent  preaching  this 
year.  Preaching  too  can  become 
adapted  to  a role — or,  more  specifical- 
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ly,  to  a particular  style  or  doctrinal 
idea  that  is  retreated  into  again  and 
again.  Such  preaching  may  become  an 
extension  of  last  year’s  preaching 
rather  than  an  extension  of  the  Word 
' that  is  God’s.  To  remain  good  procla- 
mation, preaching  must  continually  ex- 
amine itself  in  the  light  of  its  possible 
ceasing-to-be.  Only  the  conceivable  an- 
nihilation of  preaching  is  able  to  test 
for  us  its  “ultimate  concern.”  Dietrich 
Ritschl,  in  his  little  book  A Theology 
of  Proclamation,  takes  occasion  to  re- 
mark that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  our 
preaching  is  nonexistential  and  banal, 
God  may  well  one  day  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  away  from  us.  Re- 
cently a friend  reported  Ritschl  as  hav- 
ing said,  after  a trip  to  Europe,  that 
this  is  already  happening  in  many 
places  there.  Here  is  a touchstone  for 
your  Sunday  sermon  week  by  week : is 
this  the  kind  of  preaching  God  will 
spare  when  he  puts  a moratorium  on 
all  preaching  that  is  not  essentially 
Christian  ? 

Only  preaching  that  conceives  of  its 
own  death,  of  its  own  infinite  limita- 
tion, can  remain  Christian  preaching. 
The  minute  it  assumes  that  the  word  it 
has  said  is  a definitive  and  adequate 
mediation  of  the  Word  God  has  said,  it 
calcifies  into  the  “sacred”  and  becomes 
idolatrous  and  untrue.  The  refusal  to 
become  “religious”  is  one  of  the  most 
important  self-denials  of  the  minister. 
Kierkegaard  and  Barth  were  both  quite 
right  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  came 
to  destroy  the  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular,  which  always 
was  a false  distinction  raised  by  the 
pride  of  man.  And  if  Christ  is  alive  in 
the  proclamation  we  make,  he  will  cut 
like  an  acid  through  every  membrane 


of  “sacredness”  that  tries  to  grow  be- 
tween the  preacher  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives ! He  will  destroy  the 
self-consciousness  of  preaching,  which 
leads  to  playing  a role,  and  attach  the 
consciousness  directly  back  to  the 
kerygma  itself,  making  the  sermon 
transparent  to  the  nexus  of  events 
which  is  its  only  reason  for  being ! 
Only  preaching  that  is  aware  of  God 
and  unaware  of  itself  is  worthy  of  the 
name. 

This  of  course  is  the  fallacy  in- 
volved in  speaking  of  so-called  “great 
preaching.”  As  soon  as  the  Church 
begins  to  speak  of  “great  preaching” 
it  accuses  itself  of  having  passed  out 
of  the  incandescent  stage  of  faith  and 
into  a self-conscious  stage  where  such 
categorical  distinctions  may  be  made ; 
it  begins  to  require  of  its  ministers  that 
they  preach  a certain  kind  of  sermon 
judged  delectable  by  a jury  of  sermon- 
tasters  ; and  it  frustrates  unspeakably 
the  dynamic  nature  of  the  growth  of 
the  Kingdom.  As  Kierkegaard  often 
wished  that  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
eighteen  centuries  intervening  between 
first-century  Christianity  and  ours,  or 
at  least  of  the  Christendom  that  was 
the  product  of  those  centuries,  so  we 
might  wish  for  Christian  preaching 
that  we  could  be  rid  of  the  development 
of  preaching  that  has  betrayed  us  into 
the  very  idea  of  “great  preaching,” 
and  get  back  to  the  concept  of  preach- 
ing solely  as  an  occasion  for  the  Gospel 
to  work  upon  our  hearers ! 

Perhaps  preaching,  like  the  litera- 
ture of  existentialism,  should  be  more 
experimental  with  form.  For  years  the 
existentialists  were  regarded  as  less 
than  academic  because  they  expressed 
themselves  in  journals  and  plays  and 
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novels  rather  than  in  the  more  custom- 
ary style  of  philosophic  dissertations. 
Not  that  they  were  not  excellent  liter- 
ary stylists,  for  they  were.  It  was  just 
that  men  said,  “We  have  never  seen 
serious  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  man- 
ner.” But  the  existentialists  were  aim- 
ing at  the  common  market  with  their 
philosophy,  at  the  man  in  the  street, 
the  man  in  the  office  building,  the  man 
on  the  subway;  and  so  they  adapted 
their  forms  to  their  methods.  It  may  be 
that  preaching  must  humble  itself, 
must  throw  itself  down  from  its  tower 
of  classical  form,  and  once  more  give  its 
message  precedence  over  form,  or  else, 
like  classical  philosophy,  remain  scho- 
lastic and  insular  and  professional. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  most 
people,  when  they  are  confronted  by 
the  existential  moment  of  choice,  take 
the  easy  way  of  the  unauthentic  life 
rather  than  the  way  of  “dreadful  free- 
dom,” where  the  true  self  must  be 
posited  over  and  over  again.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  probably  so  with  ministers 
too.  Most  of  us  would  rather  live  in 
comfortable  bondage  to  the  conven- 
tional image  and  diocesan  machinery 
than  face  the  terror  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility before  God.  A “Thus  saith 
the  Lord  and  so  interpreteth  my  ses- 
sion” is  much  easier  than  an  unquali- 
fied “Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 

But  the  only  way  to  creative  preach- 
ing (i.e.,  preaching  that  deals  existen- 
tially with  the  meaning  of  God  for 
human  life)  lies  under  the  wild  skies 
of  this  dread  and  terror  and  suffering 
— under  what  Kierkegaard  called  das 
Angst.  Heidegger  has  elaborated  this 
concept  of  Angst,  and  what  he  says 
should  be  of  meaning  to  the  servant  of 


the  Word:  Angst,  or  anguish,  is  not 
the  same  as  fear  ( Furcht ),  which  is  of 
something  in  particular;  rather,  Angst 
is  a mood,  an  uneasy  feeling  about 
something  indefinite;  one  merely  feels 
“something  uncanny.”7  Isn’t  this  pre- 
cisely descriptive  of  what  the  creative 
preacher  lives  under?  Wasn’t  Paul’s 
“The  good  that  I would  do”  part  of 
it?  and  Luther’s  Anfechtung,  that, 
despite  his  breakthrough,  troubled  him 
all  his  life?  How  much  yeastier  than 
the  situation  for  deism’s  pleasant  rural 
curates!  No,  it  is  suffering  that  is  the 
spawning  ground  for  real  sermons,  for 
revealing  words  about  the  Word  that 
God  reveals. 

Kierkegaard  complained  in  his  day 
that  none  of  the  ministers  in  Copen- 
hagen knew  the  meaning  of  suffering. 
Oh,  they  talked  about  suffering.  They 
talked  about  it,  and  the  more  eloquent- 
ly they  talked  about  it,  the  larger  were 
their  salaries  and  the  finer  their  car- 
riages. In  fact,  their  ability  to  suffer 
decreased  geometrically  as  their  speak- 
ing about  it  increased  arithmetically. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  the  terribly 
neurotic  Kierkegaard,  and  not  they,  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  a whole  new 
age  in  theology,  as  well  as  of  a whole 
movement  in  the  world  of  philosophy. 
In  his  journals8  he  described  the  mo- 
ment in  which  he  made  his  decision 
about  his  vocation.  It  was  a Sunday 
afternoon,  and  he  was  sitting  out  in  a 
cafe  in  the  Frederiksberg  Gardens 
smoking  a cigar  and  watching  the  ser- 
vant girls.  He  was  struck  by  the 
wastedness  of  his  life.  Other  men  who 
were  geniuses  had  made  life  easier  for 

7 Existence  and  Being,  tr.  Werner  Brock, 
Vision,  London,  1949,  pp.  365-66. 

8 The  Journals  of  Kierkegaard,  p.  93. 
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everyone.  What  could  he  do?  Sudden- 
ly he  knew ! It  would  be  his  task  to 
make  things  more  difficult ! At  least, 
he  carried  on  in  his  ironic  vein,  the  men 
who  wanted  to  make  things  easier 
would  thank  him  for  making  things 
difficult  so  that  they  could  make  them 
easier  again.  But  the  real  thrust  of  this 
insight  was  not  comical  at  all ; it  was 
quite  serious.  After  all,  things  can  be- 
come so  easy  that  they  lose  their  mean- 
ing, and  it  was  his  vocation,  beyond 
the  veil  of  making  things  difficult,  to 
restore  meaning  to  life. 

This  task  the  Christian  preacher 
must  take  seriously,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  congregation.  He  must  con- 
stantly preach  out  of  that  limbo  of  suf- 
fering whence  a man  tries  to  speak  of 
the  living  God ; and  he  must  constantly 
invite  his  hearers  into  that  limbo  with 
him.  There  is  no  more  descriptive  word 
for  good  preaching  than  to  say  that  it 
is  courageous — it  lives  in  the  smoke 
and  the  sulphur  (not  the  incense!)  of 
the  presence  of  a dangerous  God,  and 
the  only  peace  it  knows  is  a sensitized 
peace  that  is  no  peace. 

V 

A final  word  must  be  said  about  the 
existential  approach,  lest  these  others 
seem  too  severe  to  be  true.  That  is  that 
the  real  existentialist  does  not  take 
himself  too  seriously  and,  having 
cleared  the  ground  of  all  other  cate- 
gories, at  last  fall  into  his  own.  Kierke- 
gaard, for  instance,  always  thought  of 
his  work  as  being  a “corrective.”  If,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  he  exaggerated  frequently,  it 
was  only  to  bring  things  back  to  dead 
center.  Like  a man  on  a listing  ship,  he 
had  to  throw  his  weight  at  an  extreme 


angle  to  right  it.  One  might  even  say 
that  he  sometimes  had  to  lie  in  order 
to  say  the  truth. 

There  is  a very  real  sense  in  which 
preaching  must  serve  the  same  func- 
tion. It  is  never  truth  in  itself,  but  only 
as  it  is  thrown  in  ballast  against  the 
human  situation.  That  is  why  not  all 
the  sermons  of  Chrysostom  or  Calvin 
or  F.  W.  Robertson  are  necessarily 
true  today.  The  same  sermons  today, 
out  of  their  “ecological  matrix”  (to 
borrow  Joseph  Sittler’s  term),  might 
well  perjure  the  revelation  of  God. 
This  is  why  the  task  of  preaching  is 
so  difficult — it  seeks  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  absolute  and  the  relative,  the 
eternal  and  the  ephemeral,  and  if  it  is 
shortsighted  in  either  direction  it  be- 
comes a falsehood.  Even  worse,  it  be- 
comes a blasphemy ! 

Preaching  that  is  corrective  in  na- 
ture will  refuse  to  become  “religious” 
preaching.  It  will  see  itself  as  the  Word 
of  God  without  being  the  final  Word 
of  God,  or  without  remaining  the 
Word  of  God — as  if  the  Word  were  a 
message  inscribed  in  disappearing  ink, 
meant  to  be  communicated  once,  to  a 
specific  situation,  and  then  lost.  It  lies 
in  order  to  tell  the  truth,  yet  without 
regarding  its  lie  as  true. 

But  we  must  establish  a corrective 
even  against  the  corrective,  lest  even 
there  we  suffer  “hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories.” Taken  in  their  context,  in  the 
situation  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
there  have  been  few  truer  words 
spoken  about  preaching  than  those  of 
Barth  in  his  early  essay  on  “The  Task 
of  the  Ministry” : he  says,  “As  minis- 
ters we  ought  to  speak  of  God.  We  are 
human,  however,  and  so  cannot  speak 
of  God.  We  ought  therefore  to  recog- 
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nize  both  our  obligation  and  our  in- 
ability and  by  that  very  recognition 
give  God  the  glory.”9  But  absolutize 
such  a formula,  and  you  are  driven  al- 
ways to  preach  at  the  edge  of  despair. 
Who  can  preach?  you  ask.  Rather  set 
over  against  such  a formula  the  re- 
minder of  Ritschl10  that  preaching  is 
the  function  not  of  the  minister  alone 
but  of  the  entire  Christian  congrega- 
tion. Ah,  you  take  heart,  for  there  are 
others  to  share  your  guilt,  your  dread, 
your  Angst ! In  some  sense  it  is  not 
just  your  sermon  that  you  are  preach- 
ing ; it  is  the  Church’s  too ; and  while 
you  must  guard  against  the  absolutiz- 
ing of  the  word  that  you  speak,  you  are 
somewhat  heartened  against  the  com- 
plete relativization  of  it.  The  ship  is 
righted,  and  may  establish  a course 
upon  the  seas ! 

Preaching  thus  conducted  under  the 

9 op.cit.,  p.  186. 

10  A Theology  of  Proclamation  (John 
Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Virginia,  i960), 
pp.  123-24. 


dialectical  stress  of  its  own  situation 
takes  itself  seriously  as  the  Word  of 
God,  but  not  too  seriously.  It  sees  it- 
self for  what  it  is : a word  about  the 
Word  that  God  speaks,  helping  to 
bring  the  Word  that  God  speaks  to 
bear  upon  the  lives  of  people  who  live 
“in  the  midst  of  living  men” — and  hop- 
ing thereby  to  become  the  Word  of 
God. 

Again  we  have  come  back  to  the 
central  note  in  existential  preaching — 
preaching  is  for  people.  It  is  God’s 
Word,  and  therefore  not  to  be  handled 
lightly  or  irresponsibly.  But  it  is  also 
his  Word  to  men,  and  there  is  an  ir- 
responsibility in  the  handling  of  the 
Word  that  does  not  seek  to  reveal  it 
as  a strikingly  relevant  Word.  The 
Gospel  is  not  Gospel  as  objective  truth 
— it  only  becomes  Gospel  when  it  be- 
comes “concerned”  truth.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  preach  itself ; it  must 
be  preached.  And  that  is  at  once  the 
glory  and  the  terror  of  our  calling! 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  TO  BELIEVE 

IN  GOD? 


John  Hick 


Romans  8 :28-39 

Believing  anything,  and  believing 
in  anyone,  is  obviously  more  than 
agreeing  with  one’s  intellect  to  some 
statement.  It  is  also  behaving,  and  being 
in  a state  of  mind  to  behave,  in  ways  ap- 
propriate to  what  we  believe.  Suppose 
someone  says  that  he  is  magically  im- 
mune to  fire,  so  that  he  can  walk  un- 
harmed through  flames  and  pick  up 
hot  coals.  If  he  does  confidently  pick 
up  burning  coals,  and  walks  without 
hesitation  into  a blazing  fire,  we 
should  say  that  he  really  does  believe 
that  fire  cannot  hurt  him.  But  if  he 
shrinks  back  from  the  flames  like  any- 
one else  we  know  that  he  really  believes 
that  fire  will  hurt  him.  For  the  test  of 
our  belief  is  found  in  our  actions.  A 
real  belief  makes  an  appropriate  dif- 
ference to  the  way  we  behave. 

And  to  believe  in  God  means  to  live 
on  the  basis  that  God  is  real.  It  means 
thinking,  feeling  and  acting  in  terms  of 
the  reality  of  God.  It  means  inhabiting 
this  world  as  God’s  world ; it  means 
passing  through  time  as  God’s  time ; it 
means  treating  oneself  and  every  hu- 
man being  whom  one  meets  as  children 
of  God ; it  means  accepting  our  moral 
duties  as  of  God’s  commanding  and 
our  life’s  experiences  as  of  God’s  ap- 
pointing; it  means  seeing  all  things  in 
the  light  of  God’s  presence  and  of 
God’s  purpose. 

Now  in  our  passage  from  the  Letter 


to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  indicates 
(though  not  in  this  order)  the  dif- 
ference which  believing  in  God  makes 
for  our  attitude  to  the  past,  our  attitude 
to  the  present  moment,  and  our  attitude 
to  the  future. 

I 

Think  first  of  our  attitude  to  the 
past.  The  past  which  enters  into  our 
lives,  and  towards  which  we  have  an 
attitude,  is  the  remembered  past.  This 
is  necessarily  a mixture.  In  part  it  is 
a set  of  happy  recollections,  pleasant 
highlights  from  across  the  years.  But 
there  is  also  another  side  to  it.  Be- 
cause we  are  finite,  weak,  chronically 
self-centered  creatures  our  remem- 
bered past  is  also  a dark  cloud  from 
which  we  cannot  escape.  Whatever  you 
or  I or  the  next  person  may  have 
achieved  outwardly,  in  ways  which  the 
world  recognizes — whatever  success  in 
business  or  profession,  whatever  amass- 
ing of  wealth,  whatever  enviable  good 
fortune  in  the  eyes  of  friends  and 
neighbors — still  we  are  all  conscious, 
in  those  moments  which  come  to  us  of 
shattering  self-knowledge,  that  we  have 
missed  the  target  in  the  growth  of  our 
own  spirit,  in  other  words,  in  what  we 
are,  and  above  all  what  we  are  in  the 
sight  of  God.  A person  would  have  to 
be  morally  anaesthetised  to  think  that 
he  is  all  that  he  could  be  and  should  be. 
Which  of  us  is  not  shadowed  by  a trail 
of  years  in  which  he  has  too  much  neg- 
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lected  God  and  God’s  great  purposes 
in  the  world;  or  by  years  in  which  he 
has  been  without  the  peace  and  joy  of 
a deep  Christian  faith;  or  by  years  in 
which  he  has  been  lacking  in  warmth 
and  richness  of  love  towards  those 
nearest  to  him,  and  in  responsible  con- 
cern for  the  world  about  him;  or  by  a 
succession  of  years  in  which  he  has 
been  most  excessively  and  pitifully  pre- 
occupied with  his  own  little  self? 

All  this,  in  the  language  of  theology, 
is  the  substance  of  sin,  which  means 
missing  the  mark  set  for  us  in  God’s 
purpose.  And  the  worst  thing  about 
this  is  that  it  does  not  consist  simply  in 
what  we  have  done  but  ought  not  to 
have  done,  but  also  in  what  we  are. 
For  we  are  now  the  same  persons  who 
have  all  these  years  been  missing  the 
mark,  failing  to  be  what  God  in  His 
creative  purpose  has  intended  us  to  be. 
We  cannot  be  conscious  of  God  at  all, 
as  the  infinitely  good  and  perfect  Be- 
ing, the  source  of  all  love  and  joy  and 
beauty,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
acutely  conscious  of  our  own  missing 
of  the  mark. 

But  to  believe  in  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  means 
not  only  to  be  aware  in  this  way  of 
having  continually  missed  the  mark, 
but  to  be  made  alive  again  even  in  face 
of  this  deadening  fact.  It  means  to  re- 
ceive forgiveness,  to  find  acceptance, 
and  so  be  cleared  from  the  shadow  of 
the  past,  with  all  the  crippling  feelings 
of  guilt  and  self-hatred  and  despair  that 
it  can  breed.  To  believe  in  God  does 
not,  indeed,  mean  to  have  ceased  to  be 
a sinner ; it  does  mean  to  become  a sin- 
ner who  knows  that  he  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  God,  and  is  loved  by  him, 
and  who  in  that  all-important  knowl- 


edge is  beginning  to  be  released  from 
the  grip  of  his  own  sinfulness. 

In  the  language  of  theology  this  is 
justification  by  faith.  Of  those  who  love 
God — that  is,  those  who  know  and  re- 
spond to  God  as  love — Paul  says  that 
they  are  “also  justified.”  Sometimes 
this  doctrine  of  justification  is  made  to 
sound  very  dusty  and  dead;  but  when 
you  see  what  it  means  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  is  almost  too  good  to 
believe!  For  it  means  that  you  and  I, 
with  all  our  failures  and  weaknesses, 
and  with  everything  of  which  we  are 
ashamed,  you  and  I are  already  loved 
and  accepted  by  our  Maker  and  in- 
cluded in  His  plan  for  creation,  being 
as  St.  Paul  says  “called  according  to 
his  purpose.”  For  to  believe  in  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
to  believe  that  God  has  accepted  and 
does  love  even  us  as  we  now  are. 

Indeed  the  meaning  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  that  God  does  not  wait  for  us 
to  become  perfect  before  He  accepts 
us  as  persons  to  be  loved;  but  He  has 
accepted  us  already,  in  order  that  we 
may  eventually  be  made  perfect  and 
become  able  to  respond  fully  to  His 
love.  As  a matter  of  fact  God  would 
never  love  us  if  we  had  to  be  perfect 
first;  for  it  is  only  the  transforming 
effect  of  His  love  that  can  ever  eventu- 
ally make  us  perfect.  But  because  He 
has  accepted  the  petty  and  imperfect 
creatures  that  we  are,  there  is  now  the 
glorious  hope  and  promise,  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks,  that  we  shall  finally 
be  “conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren.” 

Think  how  creative  and  recreative 
this  knowledge  of  God’s  love  must  be 
as  it  really  grasps  our  minds  and  lives. 
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Accepted  by  God.  Not  condemned  by 
Him,  although  there  is  so  much  in  us 
that  could  be  condemned ; but  accepted, 
loved,  securely  grasped  and  carried 
within  the  orbit  of  God’s  great  ongo- 
ing purpose.  People  wear  medals  and 
hang  up  diplomas;  but  what  diploma 
or  medal  or  fame  can  compare  with 
this  fact  of  infinite  significance:  ac- 
cepted by  God  ? This  is  the  inner 
knowledge  which  sets  us  free  from  the 
shadows  of  the  past  and  the  tyranny  of 
our  sinful  nature.  Under  the  sign  of 
God’s  acceptance  we  need  no  longer 
see  ourselves  (as  some  of  the  Existen- 
tialist thinkers  do)  as  aliens  cast  up  on 
the  frightening  shores  of  an  unknown 
land,  or  dreamers  struggling  in  a fren- 
zied nightmare;  but  rather  as  children 
in  our  Father’s  house.  When  we  know 
that  we  are  loved  and  accepted  by  God, 
we  are  free  to  love  and  accept  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves ; for  he  is  a fel- 
low child  of  the  same  heavenly  Father. 
To  the  extent  that  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  accepted  of  God,  we  shall  be  set 
free  from  all  that  is  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  by  the  devil  and  the 
demons,  and  from  all  that  blocks  us 
from  that  fullness  of  being  which  is 
eternal  life. 

And  all  that  we  must  do  or  can  do  to 
possess  this  freedom  is,  in  a famous 
phrase  of  Paul  Tillich’s,  to  accept  ac- 
ceptance, to  accept  the  fact  that,  though 
unacceptable  even  to  ourselves,  we 
have  been  accepted  by  God.  This  ac- 
ceptance does  not  wait  to  be  earned  or 
bought;  it  is  already  a reality,  freely 
offered  to  us,  and  requiring  only  that 
we  ourselves  with  our  whole  being 
accept  God’s  acceptance  and  allow  our- 
selves to  be  transformed  by  it. 

The  pledge  of  this  is  the  cross  of 


Christ ; for  there  we  see  God  accepting 
humanity  at  the  deepest  point  of  hu- 
man sin,  which  is  the  point  of  man’s 
violent  rejection  of  God  himself  in  the 
person  of  his  Son.  To  see  the  cross  of 
Christ  for  what  it  is,  is  to  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  God  who  has  ac- 
cepted us  and  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self, and  who  calls  us  to  enter  into  a 
whole  new  world  of  personal  relation- 
ships, based  upon  the  healing  power 
of  reconciliation. 

II 

So  much  in  this  context  for  the  at- 
titude to  the  past  which  flows  from  be- 
lief in  God.  This  has  already  verged 
upon  the  attitude  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. What  does  it  mean  to  believe 
with  St.  Paul  that  “in  everything  God 
works  for  good  with  those  who  love 
him” — particularly  when  he  goes  on 
immediately  to  speak  of  “tribulation, 
distress,  persecution,  famine,  naked- 
ness, peril  and  sword?”  How  does  one 
who  believes  in  God  react  to  the  pains 
and  diseases,  the  hardships  and  disas- 
ters, the  losses  and  failures,  which  are 
in  different  ways  the  lot  of  all  man- 
kind? 

The  New  Testament  teaches  us  (I 
believe)  that  God  does  not  send  these 
ills  upon  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
in  Christ’s  healing  work  that  these 
things  are  opposed  to  God’s  purpose. 
I cannot  attempt  to  say  anything  now 
about  why  God  has  set  us  in  a world 
in  which  such  things  can  happen.  But 
I want  to  suggest  that  when  any  of 
life’s  ills  have  come  upon  us  there  is  a 
way  of  meeting  them  which  helps  to 
redeem  the  evil  situation  by  compell- 
ing it  to  serve  indirectly  God’s  purpose 
of  final  good.  None  of  life’s  calamities 
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is  good  in  itself ; and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  can  be  forced  to  find 
a place  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s  good 
purpose  for  us.  The  supreme  revelation 
of  this  fact  is,  once  again,  the  cross  of 
Christ,  which  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  has  ever  happened  turned  into  the 
greatest  good,  the  murder  of  the  Son 
of  God  made  the  occasion  of  man’s  sal- 
vation. St.  Augustine  was  even  moved 
to  exclaim,  O felix  culpa!  O happy 
fault,  to  have  merited  such  and  so  great 
a Redeemer ! 

Evils,  then,  are  not  sent  by  God ; 
and  yet  once  they  have  come  there  is 
a way  in  which  God  wants  us  to  meet 
them,  the  redemptive  way  revealed  by 
Christ.  For  we  can  react  to  suffering 
in  either  of  two  ways.  We  can  react  in 
such  a way  that  suffering  becomes  an 
occasion  of  bitterness  and  estrange- 
ment from  God.  Or  we  can  react  in 
such  a way  that  we  find  within  it  a 
deeper  awareness  of  God ; so  that  even 
our  moment  of  disaster  or  failure  be- 
comes a point  on  a road  which  leads  us 
finally  to  God’s  presence. 

One  hesitates  to  say  this  when  one 
is  in  good  health  and  happiness,  speak- 
ing from  a well-built  pulpit  in  a pros- 
perous church  in  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  Only  the  man  or  the  wo- 
man in  the  midst  of  calamity  has  the 
right  to  be  heard  when  he  says  that 
good  may  be  brought  even  out  of 
direst  evil.  Let  us  listen,  then,  to  the 
German  pastor,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
as  he  wrote  a letter  from  his  prison 
cell  in  Nazi  Germany  before  he  was 
executed  by  the  Gestapo  in  1945.  Im- 
prisoned, cut  off  from  those  he  loved, 
assaulted  with  fears,  and  with  the 
smell  of  death  about  him,  he  wrote, 
“Of  course  not  everything  that  hap- 


pens is  the  will  of  God,  yet  in  the  last 
resort  nothing  happens  without  his 
will, — through  every  event,  however 
untoward,  there  is  always  a way 
through  to  God.”  There  is  always  a 
way  through  to  God.  And  St.  Paul 
was  amongst  as  great  trials  and  perils 
when  he  said,  “In  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors  through  him 
who  loved  us.” 

Ill 

Let  me  now  turn,  even  more  briefly 
and  inadequately,  to  the  attitude  to  the 
future  which  flows  from  belief  in  God. 
The  theologians  speak  of  Eschatology, 
the  theology  of  the  ultimate  future, — 
meaning  death,  and  the  end  of  human 
history.  The  subject  has  often  been 
shunned  as  morbid  during  the  last  two 
generations  or  so ; but  it  seems  that 
the  catastrophic  possibilities  of  the 
world  today,  with  a lighted  fuse 
smouldering  in  Berlin,  are  pressing 
Eschatology  upon  us  again  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  We  are  today  closer  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  than  any  intervening 
generation  has  been.  For  the  earliest 
Christians  believed  that  the  world 
might  come  to  an  end  at  any  time,  and 
they  lived  their  lives  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  possibility.  But  it  did  not 
lead  them  to  despair  or  to  folding  their 
hands.  The  end  of  the  world,  when  it 
came,  would  be  God’s  end.  And  if 
civilization  as  we  know  it  today  should 
in  our  time  be  destroyed  in  an  all-out 
thermonuclear  exchange  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. — a thing 
which  we  all  hope  with  all  our  hearts 
will  not  happen — even  this  would  not 
be  allowed  finally  to  frustrate  God’s 
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purpose  of  good.  I do  not  mean  that 
thermonuclear  war  would  not  be  a 
tragedy  of  almost  infinite  proportions 
and  horror;  or  that  we  must  not  exert 
ourselves  in  every  possible  way  to  pre- 
vent it.  I mean  only  that  human  self- 
destruction  is  not  impossible,  and  that 
even  a doomsday  which  must  seem  to 
us  so  final  could  not  ultimately  frus- 
trate the  purposes  of  Him  who  is  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
Lord  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

This  can  only  be  because  of  what  the 
New  Testament  speaks  of  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  As  St.  Paul  ex- 
plains this  in  I Cor.  15,  it  very  clearly 
does  not  mean  the  raising  of  dead 
bodies  out  of  their  graves.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  resuscitation  of 
corpses  in  a cemetery.  It  means  the 


divine  recreation  or  reconstitution  of 
the  whole  human  personality,  with  both 
its  inner  and  its  outer  aspects,  in  a way 
and  in  a sphere  of  being  of  which  at 
present  we  know  virtually  nothing. 
The  essential  meaning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  for  us  now  is  that 
God’s  good  purpose  for  his  human 
creatures  is  not  restricted  by  the  fact 
of  bodily  death.  His  purposes  far  tran- 
scend the  boundaries  of  human  exist- 
ence as  we  know  it.  St.  Paul  has  said 
the  last  word  which  faith  can  speak 
when  he  said,  “Neither  death  nor  life, 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in 
all  creation,  will  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.” 


O God,  grant  to  us  to  rejoice  again  in  thy  free  forgiveness,  and  to  accept  one 
another  as  thou  hast  accepted  us ; help  us  to  find  thy  purpose  of  good  in  all  that 
befalls  us ; and  to  know  that  through  all  the  varied  experiences  of  our  lives,  both 
those  we  welcome  and  those  we  would  have  shunned,  thou  art  leading  us  unto 
thyself;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


OUR  DUTY  OF  PRAISE 


John  Bishop 

Psalm  34:1  “I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times.  His  praise  shall  continually  be  in 
my  mouth.” 


Erik  routley  remarks  that  it  can- 
not be  an  accident  that  the  word 
for  praise  in  any  language  is  always  a 
fine  word  for  singing.  Praise  the  Lord 
in  French  is  Louez  Dieu;  in  German, 
Lobe  den  Herren ; in  Latin,  Laudate 
Dominum ; in  Greek,  Eul  ogeite 
Theou;  and  in  Hebrew,  Hallelujah.  In 
every  language  all  words  for  praise 
are  words  that  it  is  impossible  to  sing 
badly.  They  are  words  of  full  vowels 
and  strong  consonants,  words  that  ex- 
ercise the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  to  their  utmost.  This  cannot  be 
an  accident,  for  praise  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  hymnody,  indeed  of  all  sing- 
ing. 

In  Scotland,  all  hymn  singing  is 
referred  to  as  “praise,”  but  the  usage 
is  older  than  that ; for  in  the  Hebrew 
the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
“Praises”  and  the  word  there  used  is 
the  one  Hebrew  word  that  every  Chris- 
tian knows,  for  it  appears  in  the  word 
Hallelujah  ( hallelu — praise;  jah — the 
Lord). 

In  modern  speech  praise  means  little 
more  than  the  opposite  of  blame : it 
signifies  approval  and  the  expression 
of  approval.  All  enjoyment  overflows 
into  praise.  Men  spontaneously  praise 
whatever  they  value.  The  praise  not 
merely  expresses  but  completes  the  en- 
joyment. Praising  God  is  enjoying 
Him  and  sharing  your  joy  with  your 
neighbors.  Praise  is  fundamental  to  re- 


ligious life.  That  is  why  the  Psalmist 
says,  “I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times ; 
his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth.” 

One  of  Wesley’s  preachers  was 
Wyatt  Andrews.  When  the  usual  ques- 
tion was  asked  at  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1791,  “Who  have  died  this 
year  ?”,  the  answer  was  given : “Wyatt 
Andrews  who  died  full  of  faith.  As 
long  as  he  could  ride,  he  travelled  and 
while  he  had  breath,  he  praised  the 
Lord.”  That  same  year  Wesley  him- 
self died.  The  day  before  his  death,  he 
expressed  a wish  to  get  up.  While  his 
clothes  were  being  brought,  he  broke 
out  singing  with  such  vigor  that  all 
his  friends  were  astonished.  He  sang 
Isaac  Watts’  hymn,  “I’ll  praise  my 
Maker  while  I’ve  breath,  and  when 
my  voice  is  lost  in  death,  praise  shall 
employ  my  nobler  powers.”  The  next 
morning  he  tried  to  sing  it  again  but 
he  was  too  feeble.  All  he  could  say  was 
“I’ll  praise — I’ll  praise.” 

I like  that  word  “continually”  in 
this  verse  of  the  Psalm.  Against  con- 
tinual praise,  no  gloom  can  triumph, 
no  difficulty  can  be  too  great.  We  must 
not  imagine  that  for  such  men  as  Wes- 
ley and  Andrews  every  day  broke 
clear — far  from  it.  They  had  their  ex- 
periences of  difficulty,  of  darkness,  of 
indecision.  They  were  not  exempt  from 
the  trials  of  life  but  they  had  a secret. 
Those  who  have  set  praise  at  the  center 
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of  life  in  this  century  have  found  it  the 
same  tremendous  thing.  I think  of 
Hanns  Lilje,  Bishop  of  Hanover.  For 
his  fearless  Christian  faith  he  was 
made  a prisoner  of  Hitler  and  he  has 
recorded  his  prison  experiences  in  a 
moving  book,  The  Valley  of  the  Sha- 
dow. They  placed  fetters  on  him  at 
night — chains  from  wrists  to  ankles — 
removing  them  in  the  day  time.  But 
no  shackles  were  a match  for  his  faith 
and  his  praise.  How  could  they  be? 
Once  he  heard  a prisoner  whistling 
far  down  the  cell  block,  “O  for  a thou- 
sand tongues  to  sing.”  At  once  Lilje 
rushed  to  the  bars  of  his  cell  and  with 
all  his  breath  he  whistled  the  same 
tune.  True  praise  has  its  rise  deeper 
down  than  circumstance.  It  is  centered 
in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  shown  in 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
history  of  mankind  and  in  the  revela- 
tion of  his  inmost  heart.  Come  what 
may  in  this  changeful  life,  God  is  con- 
tinually worthy  of  praise.  Is  your  wit- 
ness growing  weak?  Is  your  prayer  un- 
real? Try  praise.  “He  who  does  not 
praise  God  here  on  earth,  shall  in  eter- 
nity be  dumb.”  If  praise  is  to  be  at  all 
times,  it  must  be  a function  of  the 
Christian’s  whole  life.  Horatius  Bonar 
expresses  it  like  this  in  one  of  his  fine 
hymns : 

Fill  Thou  my  life,  O lord  my  God, 
In  every  part  with  praise, 

That  my  whole  being  may  proclaim 
Thy  being  and  Thy  ways. 

Not  for  the  lip  of  praise  alone 
Nor  e’en  the  praising  heart 
I ask,  but  for  a life  made  up 
Of  praise  in  every  part. 


Praise  in  the  common  things  of  life, 

Its  goings  out  and  in, 

Praise  in  each  duty  and  each  deed, 

However  small  and  mean. 

“Whatsoever  ye  do”  says  St.  Paul, 
“do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  No  vocal 
praise  in  the  congregation  can  be  truly 
sincere  unless  it  springs  from  a life 
which  has  praise  in  every  part  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  praise-laden 
life  can  reach  its  highest  development 
in  solitary  praise.  Companionship  in 
praise  strengthens  and  deepens  it. 
Praise  includes  thankfulness,  but  is 
something  greater:  We  thank  God  for 
what  he  has  done  for  us,  but  we  praise 
him  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  Praise 
is  the  very  heart  of  religion.  It  is  the 
happy  rapturous  response  of  the 
awakened  soul  to  the  love  of  God.  “If 
God  be  like  Jesus,”  said  A.  B.  Bruce, 
“the  world  has  cause  to  be  glad.”  No  one 
who  knows  Jesus  is  exempt  from  the 
duty  or  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
praise.  Praise  should  be  a part  of  our 
daily  life  and  of  our  common  worship. 
“Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise 
the  Lord,”  says  the  Psalmist.  Why? 
Because  praise  is  the  purpose  of  crea- 
tion. It  is  the  means  of  drawing  near  to 
the  One  who  loved  us  into  life. 

The  organ  voluntaries,  the  hymns, 
and  the  anthems  are  not  just  inciden- 
tal ; not  meant  merely  to  lend  variety 
to  the  spoken  portions  of  the  service. 
They  are  not  simply  opening  exercises 
preliminary  to  the  sermon.  To  be  sure 
the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the  words  of  the 
preacher  and  uses  them  to  bring  Christ 
to  the  soul.  Christ  meets  us  through 
Scripture,  prayer,  and  sermon.  But  he 
also  meets  us  in  our  praise  as  we  reach 
out  towards  him.  “It  is  a good  thing 
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to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord.”  Not 
only  a good  thing  but  a thing  that  does 
us  good.  To  lose  ourselves  in  a great 
hymn  of  praise ; to  lift  our  minds  above 
the  barriers  that  divide  us  on  the  lower 
level  and  unite  them  in  adoration — 
that  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for  the 
soul.  Nothing  in  all  this  world  will  do 
you  so  much  good  as  that.  People  spend 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  looking 
for  the  mental  health  that  only  living 
worship  can  give  them. 

Whenever  you  get  to  the  heart  of 
religion,  you  find  a song.  The  Church 
of  Christ  has  come  singing  down  the 
ages.  As  Percy  Ainsworth  says : ‘‘If  the 
Church  is  the  bride  of  Christ,  the 
hymnbook  is  its  love-story.”  None 
of  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world 
is  set  to  music  like  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
abounds  with  music  because  its  theme 
is  a mighty  deliverance.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Pharoah’s  tyranny,  Moses 
burst  into  song.  Then  his  sister  Miriam 
led  forth  the  women  with  dance  and 
timbrel,  singing,  “The  Lord  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously.”  The  Psalms  are 
the  hymnbook  of  Israel.  The  music  of 
the  Old  Testament  passed  over  to  the 
early  Church  with  certain  variations 
of  a Christian  character.  The  coming 
of  Christ  was  welcomed  by  a veritable 
symphony  of  song.  Zacharias  sings  the 
Benedictus  when  John  the  Baptist  is 
born ; Mary  sings  the  Magnificat  at 
the  coming  of  her  Son ; the  heavenly 
host  sing  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest” 
and  the  shepherds  returned  glorifying 
and  praising  God.  The  aged  Simeon 
takes  up  their  song  in  the  Temple  as 
he  sings,  “Now,  Lord,  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.”  Praise 
spreads  like  a wave.  When  the  prodi- 
gal returned  home,  nothing  less  would 


do  but  music  and  dancing.  The  multi- 
tudes took  up  the  song  on  Palm  Sun- 
day and  our  Lord  himself  sang  a hymn 
with  his  disciples  before  leaving  the 
upper  room.  Think  of  the  words  he 
sang  in  that  dreadful  moment : “O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
With  the  Lord  on  my  side,  I do  not 
fear.  What  can  man  do  unto  me?” 
Christian  song  has  spread  over  the 
earth.  “Praising  we  plough  and  sing- 
ing we  sail,”  cried  one  of  the  early 
Church  Fathers.  Wherever  religion  is, 
that  is  its  spirit.  It  was  the  Reformers 
who  allowed  the  people  to  sing;  with 
them  congregational  singing  came  into 
its  own  again  and  who  can  doubt  that 
worship  gained  greatly  from  the 
change.  In  England,  Watts  and  the 
Wesleys  set  the  people  singing.  There 
is  an  interesting  entry  in  John  Wes- 
ley’s Journal  for  Good  Friday,  1882, 
when  he  preached  at  Macclesfield.  In 
the  afternoon  while  they  were  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  he  writes,  “I 
heard  a low,  soft,  solemn  sound,  just 
like  that  of  an  Aeolian  harp.  It  con- 
tinued six  or  seven  minutes  and  so  af- 
fected many  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  It  then  gradually  died 
away.  Strange  that  no  other  organist 
(that  I know)  should  think  of  this.” 
What  a picture  of  the  founder  of  the 
Methodist  Church  admitting  that  he 
was  moved  at  a Communion  Service 
by  the  skillful  and  reverent  playing  of 
the  organist ! Sir  Walford  Davies  once 
said  that  there  is  no  better  advice  on 
congregational  singing  than  Wesley 
gave.  Here  it  is : “Sing  all.  Let  not  a 
slight  degree  of  weakness  or  weariness 
hinder  you.  If  it  is  a cross  to  you,  take 
it  up  and  you  will  find  it  a blessing. 
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Sing  lustily  and  with  a good  courage. 
Beware  of  singing  as  if  you  were  half 
dead  or  half  asleep,  but  lift  up  your 
voice  with  strength.  Sing  modestly. 
Strive  to  unite  your  voices  together  so 
as  to  make  one  clear  melodious  sound. 
Sing  in  time  and  take  care  not  to  sing 
too  slow.  Above  all,  sing  spiritually. 
Have  an  eye  to  God  in  every  word 
you  sing.  Attend  strictly  to  the  sense 
of  what  you  sing  and  see  that  your 
heart  is  not  carried  away  with  the 
sound,  but  offered  to  God  continually.” 
We  need  more  of  that  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm in  all  our  worship,  but  we 
cannot  manufacture  it  and  God  forbid 
that  we  should  try  to  put  it  on  from 
the  outside.  It  can  only  come  as  we 
open  our  hearts  to  God  and  as  he  fills 
every  part  of  us  with  praise.  J.  P. 
Struthers,  a minister  in  Greenock, 
Scotland,  was  always  deeply  interested 
in  and  proud  of  his  congregational  sing- 
ing. There  was  no  instrument  to  lead 
the  music  but  all  the  members  had  been 
well  trained  and  the  parts  were  fully 
sustained  all  over  the  Church.  He  used 


to  say  to  his  people,  “Let  our  singing 
be  so  sweet  and  musical  that  the  passer- 
by on  the  street  will  be  compelled  to 
stop  and  say : ‘Hush,  it  is  the  song  of 
the  redeemed.’  ” 

All  those  who  have  found  Christ  are 
compelled  to  sing  his  praises.  Do  you 
remember  how  John  Bunyan’s  pil- 
grim, when  his  burden  rolled  away  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  “gave  three  leaps 
for  joy  and  went  out  singing”?  And 
when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimage, Bunyan  can  hardly  bring  in 
enough  music  to  welcome  him  to  the 
Celestial  City.  “There  came  out  to  meet 
him  several  of  the  king’s  trumpeters 
who  with  melodious  noises  and  loud, 
made  even  the  heavens  to  echo  with 
their  sound.”  Let  us  seek  to  offer  liv- 
ing worship  not  only  whenever  we 
meet  in  God’s  house  but  in  the  daily 
round  and  the  common  task,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  day  or  night  may  be  free 
from  praise.  So  shall  we  be  able  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist : “I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times : his  praise  shall  con- 
tinually be  in  my  mouth.” 


PROTESTANT  CLERGYMEN 
AND  AMERICAN  DESTINY 

I.  PROMISE  AND  JUDGMENT,  1781-1800 


James  H. 

Americans  in  “search”  for  the 
“goals,”  “prospects,”  and  “pur- 
pose” of  the  United  States  share  an  in- 
terest in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.1  This  was  the  “age  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolution”2  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion which  produced  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  those 
primary  and  permanent  legacies  para- 
mount to  our  national  existence.  Al- 
though remote  in  time  this  period  is 
the  common  experience  of  Americans 
because  our  lives  are  still  regulated  by 
the  political  instruments  it  produced. 
Indeed,  recently,  a “decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind,”  past  and 
present,  as  well  as  some  patriotic  com- 
pulsiveness, has  turned  us  toward  the 
Founding  Fathers.  We  have  begun 
projects  to  publish  the  papers  of  the 
“major”  prophets,  even  to  print  all 
documents  which  have  to  do  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  filial  piety  does  not 

1  Cf.  Huston  Smith  (ed.),  The  Search 
for  America  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N .J. : Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1959),  p.  176;  Goals  for 
Americans  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. : Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  i960),  p.  372;  Prospect  for 
America  (New  York:  Doubleday  & Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1961),  pp.  486;  The  National 
Purpose  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  i960),  p.  146. 

2  Cf.  R.  R.  Palmer,  The  Age  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolution  ..(Princeton:  Princeton 

University  Press,  1959),  p.  534- 


Smylie 

seem  out  of  place  since  the  wisdom— or 
lack  of  it — of  those  who  pledged  to  each 
other  their  “lives,”  “fortunes,”  and 
“sacred  honor,”  has  shaped  American 
destiny. 

Protestant  clergymen  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  century  may  be  con- 
sidered as  “minor”  Founding  Fathers. 
They  presided  over  American  educa- 
tion, taught  moral  philosophy  in  col- 
leges, and  helped  to  make  an  American 
consensus  as  preachers  who  were  also 
men  of  the  world.  Professors  Alice 
Baldwin,  Clinton  Rossiter,  Merle 
Curti,  Hans  Kohn,  Ralph  Gabriel, 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Perry  Miller, 
Sidney  Mead,  among  others,  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  these  pub- 
lic figures.3  In  a paper  as  brief  as  this 

3  Cf.  Alice  Baldwin,  The  New  England 
Clergy  and  the  American  Revolution  (Dur- 
ham: Duke  University  Press,  1928),  pp. 
222;  Clinton  Rossiter,  Seedtime  of  the  Re- 
public (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1953),  p.  558;  Merle  Curti,  The 
Roots  of  American  Loyalty  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1946),  p.  267; 
Ralph  Gabriel,  The  Course  of  American 
Democratic  Thought,  2nd  ed.  (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1956),  p.  508; 
Hans  Kohn,  The  Idea  of  Nationalism  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1961),  p. 
735;  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Kingdom  of 
God  in  America  (Chicago:  Willett,  Clark  Y 
Company,  1937),  p.  215;  Perry  Miller, 
“From  the  Covenant  to  the  Revival,”  The 
Shaping  of  American  Religion  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1961),  pp.  322- 
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must  be,  only  a word  may  be  spared  to 
suggest  the  social  complexity  of  the 
period  and  the  danger  of  hasty  gen- 
eralization about  a group  in  which 
there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  group  of  clergymen,  numerically 
dominant  and  most  articulate,  repre- 
sented a confluence  of  Protestant 
Christian  and  Enlightenment  ideas,* * * 4 
or,  as  Karl  Barth  has  dubbed  the  mix- 
ture, a Calvinism,  but  a Calvinism  gone 
to  seed5  among  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
and  Reformed  Dutch.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  analyze  two  dominant 
themes  of  a “providential  dialectic”6 — 
promise  and  judgment — as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  private  and  public  state- 
ments of  these  clergymen.  Heretofore, 
the  themes  have  not  been  analyzed  with 
regard  to  particular  developments  in 
theology  and  politics  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
predominance  of  these  themes  suggest 
conclusively  that  the  clergy  thought 
within  the  framework  of  a covenant  re- 
lationship with  God  and  that  these 
were  for  them  essential  ingredients  of 
America’s  national  destiny. 

I 

Protestant  clergy  made  an  insepa- 
rable connection  between  America’s 

368;  Sidney  Mead,  “American  Protestantism 

during  the  Revolutionary  Epoch,”  Church 
History  xxii  (December,  1953),  4,  pp.  279- 

297. 

4 Cf.  Leon  Howard,  “The  Late  Eighteenth 

Century:  An  Age  of  Contradictions,”  in 
Harry  Hayden  Clark  (ed.),  Transitions  in 
American  Literary  History  (Durham:  Duke 
University  Press,  1954),  pp.  51-89. 

6  Karl  Barth,  Protestant  Thought:  From 

Rousseau  to  Ritschl,  trs.  Brian  Cozens  (New 

York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1959),  p.  28. 

6 Miller,  op.cit.,  p.  325. 
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privileged  place  in  history  and  nation- 
al responsibility.  Their  minds  were 
stretched  by  “extended  views”7  of  em- 
pire and  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  God’s  “American  Israel.”8 
After  hostilities  in  1781,  the  clergymen 
praised  God  for  bringing  good  out  of 
evil,  for  America’s  emergence  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  God  had  preserved 
and  prepared  America  to  be  a “thea- 
tre”9 for  great  events.  The  clergy  v/ere 
particularly  impressed  by  geographical 
and  demographical  potentials.  Some 
measured  the  “Western  Empire”10  to 
extend  to  the  Pacific,  to  sustain  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  millions  of  people  in  a 
hundred  years,11  to  produce  a superior 

7 Samuel  Cooper,  A Sermon  (Boston:  T. 
and  J.  Fleet,  and  J.  Gill,  1780),  pp.  52-53. 

8 This  expression  was  used  in  thanksgiv- 
ing sermons  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Cf.  Rozel  Cook,  A Sermon  (New  London: 
Timothy  Green,  1784),  p.  17;  George  Duf- 
field,  A Sermon  (Philadelphia:  F.  Bailey, 
1784),  p.  5:  Ezra  Stiles,  The  United  States 
Elevated  to  Glory  and  Honor  (Worcester: 
Isaiah  Thomas,  1785),  p.  36;  John  Rodgers, 
The  Divine  Goodness  Displayed,  in  the 
American  Revolution  (New  York:  Samuel 
Loudon,  1784),  pp.  3-4:  Samuel  McCorkle, 
Ms.  Sermon,  July  4,  1786,  Duke  University 
Library. 

9 Minutes  of  the  Warren  Association  . . . 
September  7,  8,  1784  (n.p.,  n.d.),  p.  7; 
Oliver  Hart,  America’s  Remembrancer 
(Philadelphia:  T.  Dobson,  1791),  pp.  4-6. 

10  Samuel  West,  A Sermon  (Boston: 
Adams  and  Nourse,  1786),  p.  31;  cf.  also 
Loren  Baritz,  “The  Idea  of  the  West,”  The 
American  Historical  Review,  lxvi  (April, 
1961),  3,  pp.  618-640. 

11  Cf.  Thomas  Brockway,  America  Saved, 

or  Divine  Glory  Displayed  (Hartford:  Hud- 
son and  Goodwin,  1784),  p.  23:  Varnum 
Lansing  Collins,  President  Witherspoon,  2 
vols.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 

Press,  1925),  11,  pp.  191-192;  John  Lathrop, 
A Discourse  on  the  Peace  (Boston:  Peter 
Edes,  1784),  p.  29:  Bishop  James  Madison 
to  James  Madison,  March  1,  1789,  Papers  of 
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order  of  beings,  a “continued  race  of 
heroes,”  of  Lockes,  Newtons,  Wash- 
ingtons, and  achievements  greater  than 
the  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
United  States  was  already  a “monu- 
ment” more  grand  than  “mausoleums, 
pyramids,  or  triumphal  arches,”12  still 
America’s  privilege  was  conditioned  by 
God’s  universal  promise  for  man.  The 
clergy  saw  God  as  the  active  agent  of 
history  and  America  as  God’s  eight- 
eenth-century Israel,  an  empire-servant 
to  bless  all  mankind. 

God  brought  the  United  States  into 
existence  at  a propitious  time  in 
history.  Clergymen  often  identified 
America  with  ancient  Israel,  so  pro- 
found was  the  mark  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  so  profuse  were  the  thought 
patterns  of  Puritans  (i.e.,  “Mount 
Sion  in  a Wilderness”)  in  the  early 
national  period.  God’s  American  Israel 
faced  not  backward,  however,  but  in 
the  direction  of  the  future  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.13  This  orientation, 
drawing  upon  New  Testament  sym- 
bols, served  to  make  the  identification 
of  America  with  Israel  actual  rather 


James  Madison,  Manuscript  Division,  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

12  Cf.  David  Osgood,  A Sermon  (Boston: 
Benjamin  Russell,  1788),  p.  18;  Asa  Burton, 
A Discourse  (Rutland:  1795),  p.  1 7;  Samuel 
McClintock,  A Sermon  (Portsmouth: 
Robert  Gerrish,  1784),  p.  27;  Moses  Hem- 
menway,  A Sermon  (Boston:  Benjamin 
Edes  and  Sons,  1784),  p.  46;  William 
Rogers,  An  Oration  (Philadelphia:  T.  Dob- 
son, 1789),  p.  10;  Samuel  Parker,  A Sermon 
(Boston;  Thomas  Adams,  1793),  p.  32. 

13  Cf.  George  Huntston  Williams,  “The 
Wilderness  and  Paradise  in  the  History  of 
the  Church,”  Church  History,  xxvm 
(March,  1959),  1,  pp.  3-24;  Perry  Miller, 
Errand  into  the  Wilderness  (Cambridge, 
Mass. : The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1956),  p.  244. 


than  analogical.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  amplified  awakening 
sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  A His- 
tory of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  com- 
pelled widespread  attention.  After  pub- 
lication in  England  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, his  “great  Work,”  an  “uncom- 
pleted summa,”14  appeared  in  America 
in  1782,  1786,  1792,  and  1793.  The 
1786  edition  boasted  over  five  hundred 
subscribers,  while  that  of  1793  was 
presented  as  incentive  for  Americans 
to  “quicken”  their  “exertions”  to  com- 
plete God’s  work  throughout  the 
world.15  The  circulation  of  this  volume 
in  the  post-war  era  suggests  that 
Americans  were  not  touched  decisively 
by  the  historical  scepticism  implicit  in 
Voltaire,  Gibbons,  and  Hume.  They 
were  influenced  by  a conception  of 
universal  history,  the  center  and  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
Edwards’  historical  perspective  dif- 
fered, in  part,  from  that  of  Bossuet’s 
modified  Augustinianism  in  a Dis- 
course on  Universal  History  (1681) 16 
by  a substitution  of  Protestantism  for 
Roman  Catholicism  as  the  culminating 
instrument  of  God’s  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  encouraged  by  Edwards’ 

14  Perry  Miller,  Jonathan  Edwards  (New 

York : William  Sloane  Associates,  Inc., 

1949).  PP-  307,  285. 

15  Cf.  particularly,  Jonathan  Edwards,  A 
History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption  (New 
York:  Shepard  Kollock,  1786),  p.  402; 
Jonathan  Edwards,  History  of  Redemption, 
on  a Plan  Entirely  Original  (New  York: 
T.  and  J.  Swords,  1793),  p.  573.  David 
Austin,  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Elizabeth 
Town,  New  Jersey,  published  this  last  edition 
with  his  own  historical,  critical  and  theologi- 
cal notes. 

16  Cf.  Karl  Lowith,  Meaning  in  History 
(Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1957),  PP-  I37f- 
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own  post-millennial  leanings,17  clergy- 
men produced  a crop  of  speculation 
about  the  fulfillment  of  Biblical  prophe- 
cies as  recorded  especially  in  Daniel 
and  Revelation.  Stellar  millenarians  in- 
cluded Samuel  Hopkins,  William  Linn, 
David  Austin,  Elhanan  Winchester, 
the  latter  complimented  by  Benjamin 
Rush  as  America’s  “Theological  New- 
ton” for  his  analysis  of  the  “Prophe- 
cies that  remain  to  be  fulfilled.”18  These 
men  were  certain  that  they  were  pre- 
paring for  the  “glory  of  the  latter 
day.”19  The  millennium,  a “Middle 
State”20  of  human  felicity  to  be 
achieved  before  the  final  coming  of 
Christ,  was,  in  spite  of  some  variation 
in  calculations,  approximately  two 
hundred  years  away.21  This  orientation 
toward  “heaven’s  last  wondrous  acts”22 
heightened  the  expansiveness  and  ex- 
pectancy of  the  years  as  clergymen  ex- 
ternalized and  universalized  the  prom- 
ise of  God’s  American  Israel. 

17  Cf.  C.  C.  Goen,  “Jonathan  Edwards:  A 
New  Departure  in  Eschatology,”  Church 
History,  xxvm  (March,  1959),  1,  pp.  25-40. 

18  Cf.  Samuel  Hopkins,  A Treatise  on 
the  Millennium  (Boston:  Isaiah  Thomas 
and  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  1793),  p.  158; 
William  Linn,  Discourses  on  the  Signs  of 
the  Times  (New  York:  Thomas  Greenleaf, 
I794).  P-  200 ; David  Austin,  The  Millen- 
nium (Elizabeth  Town:  Shepard  Kollock, 
I794).  PP-  426;  Elhanan  Winchester,  A 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that 
remain  to  be  Fulfilled,  3 vols.  (London:  R. 
Hawes,  1788,  1789,  1790)  ; Benjamin  Rush 
to  Elizabeth  G.  Ferguson,  January  18,  1793, 
Letters  of  Benjamin  Rush,  ed.  L.  H.  Butter- 
field, 2 vols.  (Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1951),  n,  p.  628. 

19  John  Woodhull,  A Sermon  (Trenton: 
Isaac  Collins,  1790),  p.  22. 

20  Winchester,  op.cit.,  11,  pp.  369-370. 

21  Cf.  Hopkins,  op.cit.,  p.  98;  Linn,  op.cit., 
pp.  170-171;  Austin,  op.cit.,  pp.  394-395- 

22  Samuel  Stillman,  An  Oration  (Boston: 
B.  Edes  and  Son,  1789),  p.  29. 


America’s  responsible  servanthood 
was  analyzed  principally  in  terms  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  because  of  God’s 
vindication  of  justice,  one  feature  of 
the  coming  millennium.  The  birth  of  a 
nation  “in  a day”23  was  a principal  link 
in  the  “grand  chain  of  Providence,” 
contiguous  with  the  past,  but  with  its 
own  unique  place  in  history.24  Clergy- 
men, the  “black  regiment”  of  the  war, 
celebrated  principles  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
America’s  deliverance  from  bondage 
under  Britain.  The  victory  of  the 
American  David  over  the  British  Go- 
liath25 was  occasionally  employed  as  an 
apologetic  shot  against  deists  for  whom 
God  had  expired  in  an  abstraction  of 
the  first  cause.26  Clergymen  also  recog- 
nized God’s  guiding  hand  in  the  first 
uncertain  years  of  the  nation,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  (a  “meer 
shadow  without  any  substance”  accord- 
ing to  Baptist  James  Manning,  Con- 
gressional representative  from  Rhode 
Island),27  the  Shays’  Rebellion,  and 
the  making  and  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

While  no  man  of  the  cloth  partici- 
pated in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 

23  Daniel  Foster,  A Sermon  (Boston: 
Thomas  Adams,  1790),  p.  28. 

24  David  Tappan,  A Discourse  (Salem: 
Samuel  Hall,  1783),  pp.  12-13. 

25  Samuel  McClintock,  A Sermon  (Ports- 
mouth: Robert  Gerrish,  1784),  p.  19. 

26  Cf.  Thomas  Brockway,  America  Saved, 
or  Divine  Glory  Displayed  (Hartford;  Hud- 
son and  Goodwin,  1784),  p.  12;  Tappan,  op.- 
cit., pp.  7-8;  George  Duffield,  op.cit.,  pp.  3-4; 
Robert  Smith,  The  Obligations  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  North  America  to  Praise 
God  (Philadelphia:  Francis  Bailye,  1783), 
p.  28. 

27  James  Manning  and  Nathan  Miller  to 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  September 
28,  1786,  Rhode  Island  State  Archives. 
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the  clergy  agonized  over  the  problems 
of  a free  government.  Thirty-six  of  the 
forty-six  clergymen  who  attended  state 
ratifying  conventions  voted  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  document.28  The  Consti- 
tution was  the  “cap-stone”  of  revolu- 
tion, a rare  privilege,  a confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  government  should  and 
could  be  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  was  an  achievement  of  de- 
liberation, not  of  chance  or  force,  based 
upon  a principal  consonant  with  revela- 
tion, reason,  and  experience,  the  limita- 
tion of  all  arbitrary  power,  personal 
and  corporate,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.29 
According  to  the  clergy,  such  limitation 
pointed  beyond  the  Constitution  to 
God,  the  meta-political  reality  who  or- 
dains government  and  who  is  the 
sovereign  but  not  arbitrary  source  of 
all  power,  and  to  the  common  good  of 
man,  who  is  corrupt  enough  to  make 
such  limitation  necessary  (Westmin- 
ster Confession,  xxm).  The  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  not  a symbol  to  be 
venerated  but  an  instrument  for 
change.30  While  it  was  not  a perfect 

28  Cf.  James  H.  Smylie,  American  Clergy- 
men and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  1781-1796  (Typed  Th.D.  Disser- 
tation, Princeton  Theological  Seminary),  pp. 
176-181;  also  Forrest  McDonald,  We  the 
People  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1958),  P-  436. 

29  Aaron  Hall,  An  Oration  (Keene: 
James  D.  Griffith,  1788),  pp.  6-7;  Cf.  Enos 
Hitchcock,  An  Oration  (Providence:  Ben- 
nett, Wheeler,  1788),  pp.  9,  12;  William 
Rogers,  An  Oration  (Philadelphia:  T.  Dob- 
son, 1789),  pp.  16-17. 

80  Cf.  Samuel  Stillman  at  the  Massachu- 
setts ratifying  convention,  Jonathan  Elliot 
(ed.),  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State 
Conventions,  4 vols.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  & Co.,  1836),  11,  p.  174;  Edward 
S.  Corwin,  “The  Constitution  as  Instrument 
and  as  Symbol,”  The  American  Political 


instrument,  among  its  recommenda- 
tions was  the  possibility  of  amendment 
should  it  prove  unsatisfactory  to  match 
human  need.31  Clergymen  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  a methodology  of 
perpetual  and  peaceful  revolution,  an 
example  of  the  proper  method  of  ar- 
riving at  a larger  degree  of  justice 
among  all  men.  They  generalized  ec- 
statically that  the  contribution  of 
America  to  the  world  was  a “civil  and 
religious  liberty,”  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (1791).  America,  ac- 
cording to  the  clergymen,  was  the  “one 
last  retreat  for  man,”  a refuge  from  the 
injustices  of  the  tyrannical  alliance  be- 
tween “lazy  priests  and  luxurious 
princes  of  Europe.”32  Furthermore,  in 
the  gracious  providence  of  God,  the 
“consequence  of  American  independ- 
ence” would  “reach  to  the  extremities 
of  the  world.”33 

Exegeting  the  Bible  as  a “ ‘sacred 
Calendar,’  ” preachers  often  victimized 
themselves  in  tortured  attempts  to 
chronicle  the  prophecies  which  ances- 
tors had  already  fulfilled.34  Moreover, 

Science  Review,  xxx  (December,  1936),  6, 
pp.  1071-1085 ; also,  Smylie,  op.cit.,  pp.  242- 
249. 

31  Cf.  James  Dana,  Ms.  Sermon  (n.d.), 
Rare  Book  Room,  Sterling  Library,  Yale 
University. 

32  Cf.  e.g.,  David  Osgood,  A Sermon 
(Boston:  Benjamin,  Russell,  1788),  p.  8; 
William  Linn,  The  Blessings  of  America 
(New  York:  Thomas  Greenleaf,  1791),  pp. 
20-21 ; Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  A Sermon  on 
the  Comparative  Happiness  and  Duty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Halifax:  Abra- 
ham Hodge,  1795),  PP-  3t-32. 

33  Jonathan  Maxcey,  An  Oration  (Provi- 
dence: Carter  and  Wilkinson,  1795),  pp.  19- 
20. 

84  Austin,  op.cit.,  p.  iii. 
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they  observed  the  signs  of  their  own 
times  with  ingenuity.  They  lived  in 
God’s  “age  of  revolution,”  not  Paine’s 
“age  of  reason,”35  and  they  forced 
revolution  to  fit  prophecy  which  her- 
alded the  millennium.  The  French 
Revolution  marked  a continuation  of 
the  American  conflict,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and,  what  is  crucial,  the  down- 
fall of  the  “beast,”  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  When  revolutionists  turned  to 
regicide  and  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793, 
clerics  paused.  Some  were  repulsed  to 
the  extent  of  sympathizing  with  Catho- 
lics when  the  cult  of  reason  secularized 
nationalism.  Others,  with  the  infinite 
sophistry  of  millennial  soothsayers, 
suggested  that  God  was  using  strenu- 
ous means  to  root  out  tremendous 
evil.36  In  spite  of  confusing  elements  in 
the  actual  course  of  events,  clergymen 
pictured  America’s  emergence  as  part 
of  universal  history  fast  approaching 
its  climax,  with  Protestantism  as  the 
world’s  regenerative  and  redemptive 
leaven,  and  with  a political  instrument 
designed  for  the  realization  of  social 
justice  among  all  men. 

II 

Judgment  was  the  concomitant  of 
promise.  After  victory  clergymen  did 

35  James  Muir,  An  Examination  of  the 
Principles  contained  in  the  Age  of  Reason 
(Baltimore:  S.  & J.  Adams,  1795),  pp.  115- 
1 16. 

36  Cf.  Stillman,  Thoughts  on  the  French 
Revolution  (Boston:  Manning  & Loring, 
1795),  P-  27!  Samuel  Miller,  A Sermon 
(New  York:  Thomas  Greenleaf,  1793),  p.  29; 
Austin,  op.cit.,  pp.  331,  400-401 ; also,  Charles 
Downer  Hazen,  Contemporary  American 
Opinion  of  the  French  Revolution  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1897),  p. 
315- 
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not  preach  a “Christian  utopianism” 
so  “extravagant,”  as  Perry  Miller 
would  have  us  believe,  that  they  oblit- 
erated shadows  on  the  nation’s  fu- 
ture.37 Millennial  thought  itself  re- 
quires judgment,  Miller  has  also  ob- 
served in  his  comments  on  Edwards,38 
even  though  in  the  undemythologized 
eschatology  of  the  clergy  it  might  be 
judgment  deferred.  As  Israel  had  been 
accountable  for  its  privilege  as  God’s 
elect,  so  in  the  eighteenth  century,  cler- 
gymen expected  America  to  make  its 
privileges  a “benefit  to  the  world.”39  Be- 
lieving that  the  God  of  history  was  also 
the  God  of  nature,  with  a small  “n,” 
some  clergymen  warned  that  Ameri- 
cans had  been  given  occasions  for  self- 
examination.  God  actuated  nature  by 
sending  Hessian  flies,  a whirlwind  that 
ripped  through  New  England,  and  yel- 
low fever  which  drove  Philadelphia, 
the  national  capital,  to  panic  in  1793. 40 
The  clergy  tried  to  fix  upon  the  Ameri- 
can conscience  a sense  of  the  accounta- 
bility of  individuals  and  the  nation  to 
God. 

37  Perry  Miller,  “From  the  Covenant  to 
the  Revival,”  op.cit.,  p.  351. 

38  Perry  Miller,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
op.cit.,  p.  329. 

39  Richard  Price,  Observations  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
The  Means  of  Making  it  a Benefit  to  the 
World  (London:  Printed;  Trenton:  Re- 
printed by  Isaac  Collins,  1785),  p.  87. 
Price’s  observations  were  also  published  in 
Boston,  Bennington,  New  Haven,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

40  Cf.  James  Muir,  op.cit.,  pp.  151-152; 

The  Prophet  Nathan  (Hudson:  Ashbel 

Stoddard,  1788),  p.  30;  The  Connecticut 
Courant  and  Weekly  Intelligencer,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1787 ; John  Mitchel  Mason,  A Sermon 
(New  York:  Samuel  Loudon  & Son,  1793), 
p.  64;  also,  J.  H.  Powell,  Bring  Out  Your 
Dead  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press,  1949),  p.  304. 
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From  pulpits  and  in  pamphlets, 
preachers  declared  that  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  could  not  be  considered 
apart  from  individual  citizens  respon- 
sible for  participating  in  its  life.  God 
holds  individuals  accountable  for  their 
public  duties.  American  destiny  might 
be  wrapped  up  in  a Constitution  which 
neatly  balanced  the  “jarring  interests 
of  society,”  but  the  just  administration 
of  government  did  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  excellence  of  a paper  parch- 
ment as  upon  the  integrity  of  men.41 
By  mathematical  necessity,  according 
to  one  imaginative  clergyman,  republi- 
can government  required  more  virtue 
and  less  vice  than  any  other  type  be- 
cause of  the  involvement  of  a greater 
number  of  people  in  its  processes.42 
The  virtuous  life,  as  a test  of  loyalty 
to  the  nation,  was  defined  as  the  public 
and  not  simply  the  private  good  of  man. 
As  Bishop  James  Madison  put  it,  how- 
ever, God,  not  the  “changeable  ideas 
of  the  political  moralists,  or  the  caprice 
of  the  wisest  of  human  legislators,” 
provided  the  ultimate  obligation  and 
sanction  upon  the  virtue  of  republican 
man.43 

God  was  the  “Authority  over  the 
authorities.”44  The  clergy  sometimes 
referred  to  the  civil  magistrate  as 

41  Charles  Backus,  A Sermon  (Spring- 
field:  Weld  & Thomas,  1788),  p.  11.  Cf.  also, 
e g.,  Samuel  Langdon,  The  Republic  of  the 
Israelites  an  Example  to  the  American  States 
(Exeter:  Lamson  and  Ranlet,  1788),  p.  29. 

42  Charles  Nisbet,  Ms.  Letter  (n.d.), 
Autograph  Collection  of  Simon  Gratz, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

43  Bishop  James  Madison,  Manifestations 

of  the  Beneficence  of  Diznne  Providence 
Towards  America  (Richmond:  Thomas 

Nicolson,  1795),  pp.  18-19. 

44  Religion  and  American  Society  (The 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  30. 


“gods,”  and,  accepting  the  role  of  the 
people  in  government,  they  cautiously 
maintained  that  the  voice  of  the  citizen 
might  express  the  voice  of  God.  They 
reminded  both  civil  magistrate  and  the 
citizen  that  they  would  die  like  men 
and  be  judged.45  God,  through  the 
“king  of  terrors,”  “intrudes  into  pal- 
aces as  well  as  cottages”  to  bring  all 
human  affairs  to  account.46  Debate 
about  the  significance  of  this  account- 
ing agitated  the  theological  circuit. 
Universalists,  extending  their  influ- 
ence, had  an  eye  on  the  restoration  of 
all  things  in  Christ,  and,  with  some 
differences  among  themselves,  believed 
that  God’s  benevolence  was  sufficient 
motivation  for  public  morality.  Ideas 
of  rationalist  Charles  Chauncy  and 
evangelical  universalists,  John  Murray 
and  Elhanan  Winchester,  were  op- 
posed as  a menace  to  public  safety  by 
others,  among  them,  Isaac  Backus, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  Robert  Annan, 
Thomas  Reese,  and  David  Caldwell.47 

45  Cf.  Psalm  82 :6. 

46  Samuel  Davies,  Sermons  on  Important 
Subjects,  5th  ed.,  3 vols.  (New  York:  T. 
Allen,  1792),  ill,  p.  345.  Cf.  also  sermons 
concerning  the  death  of  Washington,  e.g., 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  The  Majesty  and  Mor- 
tality of  Created  Gods  (New  Haven:  Read 
& Morse,  1800),  p.  31. 

47  Cf.  Richard  Eddy,  Universalism  in 
America,  2 vols.  (Boston:  Universalist  Pub- 
lishing House,  1886)  ; Charles  Chauncy,  Sal- 
vation for  All  Men  (Boston:  T.  and  J.  Fleet, 
1782),  p.  26,  and  The  Mystery  Hid  from 
Ages  and  Generations,  made  manifest  by  the 
Gospel-Revelation;  or,  The  Salvation  of  All 
Men  the  Grand  Thing  Aimed  at  in  the  Scheme 
of  God  (London:  C.  Dilly,  1784),  p.  406. 
The  following  items  deal  with  Universalism 
in  terms  of  public  morality:  Isaac  Backus, 
The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  Ex- 
amined and  Refuted  (Providence:  John 
Carter,  1782),  p.  40;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr., 
The  Necessity  of  the  Belief  of  Christianity 
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These  men  were  possessed  by  a more 
sober  view  of  human  unrighteousness 
and  a more  somber  image  of  God’s 
wrath,  even  though  some  of  them  mul- 
tiplied the  population  of  heaven  by  pro- 
jecting a vast  harvest  of  souls  during 
the  millennium.48  But  the  immediate 
danger  of  universalism  was  to  under- 
cut any  sense  of  urgency  among  the 
people  of  an  infant  republic  to  do  just- 
ly. By  whom,  for  example,  in  a land  of 
religious  liberty  would  a man  swear  in 
taking  an  oath  to  uphold  the  law,  by 
“Jupiter,  Minerva,  Proserpine,  or 
Pluto,”49  or  by  God  who  would  sepa- 
rate the  sheep  from  the  goats  at  the 
last  judgment?  Not  all  men  will  share 
the  happiness  of  the  latter  day ! In 
pontificating  about  judgment  with  a 
logic  which  aped  omniscience,  clerics 
who  insisted  that  retribution  was  a 
post-death  possibility  often  robbed 
God  of  his  sovereignty  and  gracious- 
ness in  Jesus  Christ  and  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  manipulate  anxiety.  Dis- 
cussion about  judgment,  however,  was 
heated  as  clergymen  tried  to  determine 
the  nature  of  that  individualized  and 
interiorized  sense  of  responsibility 

by  the  Citizens  of  the  State  in  Order  to  our 
Political  Prosperity  (Hartford:  Hudson  and 
Goodwin,  1794)  p.  47;  Robert  Annan,  Brief 
Animadversions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation  (Philadelphia:  R.  Aitken  & Son, 
1787),  p.  55;  Thomas  Reese,  An  Essay  on 
the  Influence  of  Religion  in  Civil  Society 
(Charleston:  Markland  & M’lver,  1788),  p. 
32;  David  Caldwell,  “The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  Unscriptural,”  in  E.  W. 
Caruthers,  A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  Rev.  David  Caldwell  (Greens- 
borough:  Swaim  and  Sherwood,  1842),  pp. 
285-302. 

48  Goen,  op.cit.,  p.  38. 

48  Baptist  Henry  Abbot  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina ratifying  convention,  in  Elliot,  op.cit.,  iv, 
pp.  195-196. 
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which  the  perils  of  republican  nation- 
hood demanded. 

Furthermore,  it  was  an  “immutable 
maxim”  that  righteousness  exalts  a 
nation  while  sin  is  a reproach  to  a 
people.50  This  was  an  incessant  refrain 
in  clerical  utterances  as  they  assumed 
a corporate  responsibility  in  republican 
society,  grounded  in  a common  de- 
liverance as  well  as  upon  a deliberated 
Constitution.  Divine  “nemesis”51  never 
misses  its  way.  Empires  die,  indeed, 
may  even  bear  within  themselves  with- 
out heed  the  cancer  of  their  own  dis- 
solution. The  God  who  made  America 
a “wonder  and  envy”  of  nations  might 
use  America  in  another  way  as  a monu- 
ment of  what  an  impious  and  ungrate- 
ful people  should  expect  from  God’s 
hand.52  Among  the  various  evils  of  a 
republic  which  might  bring  national 
calamities — and  they  were  considera- 
ble— hypocrisy  was  a vexing  problem 
to  some  clergymen.  The  American 
Revolution  was  fought  for  the  sake  of 
the  “vague  universalism”53  of  classical 
political  thought — strained  through 
seventeenth  century  theorists,  e.g., 
John  Locke,  and  the  American’s  own 
colonial  experience — the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law  and  the  rights  of 
man  to  life,  liberty  and  property. 

50  Cf.  Proverbs  14:34;  Samuel  West,  A 
Sermon  (Boston:  Samuel  Etheridge,  1795), 
p.  11. 

51  John  Murray,  Jerubbaal,  or  Tyranny’s 

Grove  Destroyed,  and  the  Altar  of  Liberty 
Finished  ( Newbury- Port : John  Mycall, 

1784),  p.  60. 

52  Reese,  op.cit.,  p.  86 ; cf.  also,  Andrew 
Hunter,  Ms.  Sermon,  preached  January  5, 
1788,  October  6,  1793,  November,  1795,  Speer 
Library,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

53  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Structure  of 
Nations  and  Empires  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1959),  pp.  182b 
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Clergymen  owned  these  as  Christian 
and  as  corroborated  by  revelation.  But 
Americans,  whom  God  had  delivered 
from  “slavery,”  kept  the  Negro  in 
bonds.  Negro  slavery  was  an  embar- 
rassing particularity  exposing  Ameri- 
can inconsistency.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  made  several  compromises 
to  insure  national  unity,  among  them 
being  a twenty-year  curb  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  slaves.  This  oppressive  provision  in 
the  original  compact  of  the  people,  con- 
trary to  the  justification  of  their  own 
deliverance,  did  not  make  for  perfect 
union.  It  did  not  prevent  dissent  among 
the  clergy  who  saw  a compromise  in 
principle  and  who  accepted  responsi- 
bility to  correct  injustice.  Delegates  to 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  often  con- 
fronted the  problem  of  denominational 
unity.  Nevertheless,  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists,  and  Bap- 
tists condemned  slavery  and  adopted 
pronouncements  favoring  immediate 
or,  at  least,  gradual  emancipation  to 
allow  time  for  educating  the  Negro  to 
responsible  citizenship.54  Irritants  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr., 
Samuel  Miller,  David  Rice,  John  Le- 
land,  David  Barrow,  among  others, 
prevented  Americans  from  taking  ease 
in  an  American  Zion.55  Hopkins,  for 

54  Cf.  Smylie,  op.cit.,  pp.  371-376. 

55  Samuel  Hopkins,  A Discourse  upon  the 
Slave-Trade,  and  the  Slavery  of  Africans 
(Providence:  J.  Carter,  1793),  p.  22;  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Jr.,  The  Injustice  and  Impolicy 
of  the  Slave  Trade  (New  Haven:  Thomas 
and  Samuel  Green,  1791),  p.  37;  Samuel 
Miller,  A Sermon  (New  York:  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  1793),  p.  27;  David  Rice,  Slavery 
Inconsistent  ivith  Justice  and  Good  Policy 
(Philadelphia:  1792;  London:  M.  Gurney, 
1793).  P-  24;  Robert  Semple,  A History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Baptists  in 


example,  whose  anti-slavery  propagan- 
da was  constant,  supported  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  to  preserve  the 
nation.  He  deplored  the  slavery  com- 
promise as  an  “Achan.”  Eventually,  he 
wrote,  the  “Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse” will  “vindicate  [the]  oppressed 
and  break  [the]  arm  of  [the]  oppres- 
sor in  his  own  way  and  time;  and 
cause  [the]  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him.”56  The  growth  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  and  societies  during  these 
years  suggests  that  some  clergymen 
were  willing  to  accept  the  full  implica- 
tion of  American  nationhood  as  color- 
blindness excluding  bondage,  to  extir- 
pate a “heaven-daring  wickedness” 
and  to  avoid  this  controversy  God  had 
with  America.67 

Certain  aspects  of  American  life 
tended  to  soften  the  threat  of  judgment. 
From  the  beginning,  for  example,  the 
victory  of  American  arms  had  the  ef- 
fect of  completely  justifying  the  Ameri- 
can cause  in  a war,  aspects  of  which 
had  been  seen  by  some  as  judgment. 
Furthermore,  clerics  were  anxious 
about  the  irreligion  of  the  post-war 
period,  the  “anythingarians”  and  the 
“nothingarians,”  the  possibility  that 
America,  threatened  by  the  conspiracy 
of  an  “Infidel  International”  (Sidney 
Mead’s  term),  might  produce  a “new 
race”  of  pagans.68  However,  that  warn- 

Virginia  (Richmond:  John  O’Lynch,  1810), 
p.  79;  [David  Barrow],  Circular  Letter  . . . 
iyg8  (Norfolk:  Willett  & O’Connor,  n.d.), 
p.  4. 

56  Samuel  Hopkins  to  Moses  Brown,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1787,  Moses  Brown  Papers,  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society. 

57  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  Warren  Association 
(Boston:  John  W.  Allen,  1787),  P-  51  Rice, 
op.cit.,  p.  24. 

58  Charles  Nisbet  to  Charles  Wallace,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1797,  Manuscript  Division,  New 
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ings  of  judgment  (no  mere  rhetorical 
device  to  clergymen)  fell  upon  deaf 
ears  was  because  of  hardness  of  heart, 
not  because  clergymen  believed  God 
had  abandoned  sovereign  control  over 
his  empire-servant  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  “blessings.”59  Clerics  made 
an  “intimate  connection  between  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual,” to  use  Hans  Kohn’s  words 
about  a positive  aspect  of  American 
nationalism.60  And  they  set  about  to 
establish  the  fear  of  God  within  the 
heart,  to  impress  upon  rulers  and  ruled 
that  they  were  “equally  accountable”61 
for  their  public  as  well  as  their  private 
lives.  Citizens  of  the  new  nation  would 
be  confronted  continually  with  chal- 
lenges and  choices  to  faithfulness. 
Clergymen  reminded  them,  e.g.,  in 
Fourth  of  July  sermons,  that  God 
brought  the  nation  into  existence  and 
expected  the  benefits  of  free  govern- 
ment to  be  employed  to  bless  all  man- 
kind, including,  according  to  some,  the 
American  Negro.  Men  and  nations 
reap  what  they  sow  and  God  rewards 
and  punishes  those  who  fail  to  keep  his 
commandments,  even  though  his  logic 
may  elude.  Man  may  postpone  judg- 
ment and  compound  guilt.  He  cannot 
escape.  God  remains  the  ultimate  arbi- 


York  Public  Library ; An  Address  front  the 
Presbytery  of  New-Castle  to  the  Congrega- 
tions under  their  Care  (Wilmington:  James 
Adams,  1785),  p.  12;  Vernon  Stauffer,  New 
England  and  the  Bavarian  Illuminati  (New 
York:  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1918), 
P-  374- 

60  Cf.  William  Linn,  The  Blessings  of 
America,  op.cit. ; Jedidiah  Morse,  The  Pres- 
ent Situation  of  Other  Nations  of  the  World, 
contrasted  with  our  own  (Boston:  Samuel 
Hall,  1795),  p.  37. 

60  Hans  Kohn,  op.cit.,  p.  263. 

61  Samuel  Miller,  op.cit.,  pp.  17-18. 


ter  of  human  existence,  personal  and 
national. 

This  analysis  highlights  several  as- 
pects of  American  nationhood.  Among 
the  clergy,  of  course,  there  were  those 
who  had  reservations  about  the  prom- 
ise of  American  life.  Scottish  immi- 
grant Charles  Nisbet,  first  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  grumbled  with 
some  acidity  as  he  observed  the  “loco- 
motive” tendency  among  “liberty-mad” 
“Tartars”  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier 
that  the  American  did  not  have  virtue 
enough  to  govern  himself  and  that  the 
union  would  not  last  long.62  If,  how- 
ever, we  accept  some  of  the  marks  of 
modern  nationalism  proposed  by  his- 
torian Carlton  Hayes,63  clergymen  on 
the  whole  helped  to  overcome  parochi- 
alism and  promote  a national  con- 
sciousness. With  exceptions  they  spoke 
a common  language.  They  gave  citi- 
zens a sense  of  continuity  with  their 
political  past  through  their  preach- 
ments. Jedidiah  Morse,  through  his 
American  Geography  (1789),  and 
Jeremy  Belknap,  through  his  American 
Biographies  (Vol.  I,  1794),  stimulated 
loyalty  to  place  and  people.  Beyond 
this,  immediately  after  war,  the  clergy 
proceeded  to  tighten  the  “continental 

62  Charles  Nisbet  to  Alexander  Addison, 
January  26,  1786,  October  21,  1786,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1790,  all  in  the  Darlington  Memorial 
Library,  University  of  Pittsburgh ; Charles 
Nisbet  to  Charles  Wallace,  September  2, 
1790,  Manuscript  Division,  New  York  Public 
Library.  Cf.  E.  P.  Link,  Democratic-Republi- 
can Societies,  1790-1800  (New  York:  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1942),  p.  256. 

63  Hayes  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
common  language  and  historical  traditions, 
e.g.,  religious,  territorial,  political,  economic, 
and  cultural.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  National- 
ism: A Religion  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  i960),  p.  187. 
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belt”  (Paine’s  phrase)  by  organizing 
national  denominational  bodies.  They 
went  further.  They  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  overcoming  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision for  the  sake  of  national  as  well  as 
Christian  unity.64  Moreover,  represent- 
ing the  dominance  of  Protestantism  in 
American  life,  clergymen  created  a 
tension  between  promise  and  judgment 
which  marked  our  early  national  men- 
tality. 

Clergymen  assisted  in  establishing 
America’s  identity  as  a nation,  God’s 
empire-servant,  a land  of  great  privi- 
lege and  responsibility,  at,  what  they 
believed  to  be,  an  auspicious  time  in 
universal  history.  America,  according 
to  Turgot’s  dictum,  was  the  “hope  of 
the  human  race.”  Themes  described  in 
this  paper  help  to  explain  the  feverish 
activity  of  Protestants  to  revive,  to  re- 
form, to  evangelize,  to  educate  not  only 
America  but  the  whole  world.  More- 
over, they  throw  light  on  critical  prob- 
lems which  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 
In  extending  the  privilege  of  America, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  oppressed  of 
Europe,  Protestant  clergymen  con- 
founded their  own  prediction.  The 
Catholic  swarmed  from  Europe.  He 
“kept  the  faith”  for  the  most  part 
among  a hostile  people  and  gradually 
emerged  to  challenge  the  predominant 
religious  orientation  of  the  nation.  This 
failure  of  prophecy  concerning  the 
tribulation  of  “Anti-Christ”  and  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism  aggravated 
the  so-called  “native  American”  and 
perpetuated  one  of  the  deepest  preju- 
dices in  the  American  grain.  On  the 

64  Smylie,  op.cit.,  pp.  65-115;  Edward 
Frank  Humphrey,  Nationalism  and  Religion 
in  America,  1774-1789  (Boston:  Chimpman 
Law  Publishing  Company,  1924),  p.  536. 


other  hand,  the  constitutional  instru- 
ment of  which  the  clergy  were  proud 
and  through  which  the  nation  was  to 
serve  the  oppressed  of  the  world,  did 
not  provide  the  method  by  which 
Americans  could  absorb  the  dispos- 
sessed Negro  as  a citizen.  The  “Ameri- 
can dilemma,”  spotted  by  clergymen  in 
the  beginning,  troubled  the  nation  until 
the  judgments  of  God,  to  employ  Bib- 
lical words  from  Lincoln’s  second  in- 
augural, proved  “true  and  righteous 
altogether.”  Another  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can nationalism  has  plagued  Protes- 
tants particularly.  Americans  recog- 
nized a distinction  between  the  function 
of  the  civil  magistrate  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  which  were  responsible  for 
preaching  the  word,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  exercising  discipline 
within  the  body  of  Christ.  Indeed,  the 
provision  for  “religious  liberty”  was 
considered  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  constitutional 
system.  But  the  tendency  to  identify 
the  United  States  with  Israel,  instead 
of  with  the  Church  (the  new  Israel), 
and  to  view  the  nation  as  an  instru- 
ment to  bring  about  the  millennium, 
caused  trouble.  Protestantism,  as  bear- 
er of  God’s  regenerative  and  redemp- 
tive promises,  was  too  easily  confused 
by  some  Protestants  with  the  nation, 
which  was  partially  a creature  of  a 
Protestant  ethos  and  only  an  incidence 
of  God’s  providential  activity  in  the 
world. 

Accent  upon  judgment  did  not  pre- 
vent Americans  from  self-righteous- 
ness. As  A.  K.  Weinberg  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  have  demonstrated  in  differ- 
ent ways,65  America’s  self-image  as  an 

65  A.  K.  Weinberg,  Manifest  Destiny 
(Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
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empire-servant  was  an  invitation  to 
continental  imperialism,  accumulation 
and  manipulation  of  power  often  sanc- 
tified by  the  most  specious  of  reasons 
behind  a mask  of  innocence.  Moreover, 
the  success  of  the  national  enterprise, 
due  largely  to  the  abundance  of  place 
which  made  a “people  of  plenty,”66  has 
been  interpreted  as  a merit-badge  of 
virtue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of 
America  which  was  a stimulant  to  ag- 
gressiveness also  provided  a bridle  to 
American  use  of  power,  a spur  to  re- 
sponsibility and  a sense  of  accounta- 
bility to  God.  Protestant  clergymen  had 
a propensity  for  world-saving,  to  be 
sure.  But  they  may  have  made  their 
greatest  contribution  to  the  nation  by 
preventing  American  citizens  from 
committing  wholesale  what  Albert 
Camus  called  “deicide.”  They  believed 

1935).  P-  559;  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Irony 
of  American  History  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1952),  p.  174. 

68  David  Potter,  People  of  Plenty  (Chi- 
cago : The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1954),  P-  217. 


in  God,  and  in  him  a judgment  beyond 
all  human  judgment,  a check  upon  the 
pretence  of  Americans  prone  to  mis- 
take any  national  achievement  as  the 
actualization  of  his  kingdom.  They 
thus  challenged  themselves  and  others 
to  consider  the  ultimate  insecurity  of 
all  life,  and  to  contemplate,  amid  the 
seeming  boundlessness  of  national 
prospects,67  death  as  the  last  boundary 
situation  of  man’s  existence.  On  the 
whole,  Protestant  clergymen  helped 
prevent  citizens  of  the  new  nation  from 
grabbing  from  God  the  reins  of  history 
and  from  becoming  locked  irreparably 
through  idolatry  in  self-righteousness, 
which,  according  to  Herbert  Butter- 
field,68 is  the  most  dangerous  of  nation- 
al sins. 

67  Joseph  Sittler  has  a very  suggestive 

treatment  of  “The  Tyranny  of  Boundless- 
ness” in  American  life.  Cf.  The  Ecology  of 
Faith  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press, 

1961),  pp.  14-25. 

68  Herbert  Butterfield,  Christianity  and 
History  (London:  G.  Bell  & Sons,  1949), 
p.  58. 


PROTESTANT  CLERGY 
AND  AMERICAN  DESTINY 

II:  PRELUDE  TO  IMPERIALISM  1865-1900 
John  E.  Smylie 


If  in  the  Civil  War  God  was  preserv- 
ing American  nationality,  giving  the 
nation  a baptism  of  blood,1  the  question 
arose  naturally  after  that  sacramental 
rebirth,  why  had  nationality  been  pre- 
served, what  purpose  was  the  regener- 
ated nation  to  serve?  In  asking  the 
question  Protestant  clergymen  assumed 
that  history  had  meaning,  a plot,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  play  a 
role  in  it.  When  they  looked  forward2 
what  did  they  see  ahead  for  America 
on  the  world  stage?  Upon  investiga- 
tion that  forward  look  emerges  as  more 
than  a blurred  daydream.  Leaders  of 
Protestant  thought  analyzed  American 
destiny  in  terms  of  contemporary  inter- 
pretations of  history.3  From  their  anal- 

1  William  A.  Clebsch,  Baptism  of  Blood : 
Christian  Contributions  to  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Civil  War  in  American  History 
(Th.D.  dissertation,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1957),  summarized  in 
“Christian  Interpretations  of  the  Civil  War,” 
Church  History  xxx  (June,  1961).  The  im- 
pact of  this  thesis  is  blunted  because  the 
idea  of  “nationality”  is  treated  with  little 
reference  to  the  broader  stream  of  nineteenth 
century  thought. 

2  Perry  Miller’s  “From  the  Covenant  to 
the  Revival,”  in  Religion  in  American  Life 
Vol.  1,  The  Shaping  of  American  Religion 
(Princeton,  1961),  shows  that  by  this  time 
the  past  orientation  of  covenant  theology 
was  giving  way  to  the  future  perspective  of 
revivalism. 

3  See  chapters  2-4  of  my  Protestant 
Clergymen  and  America’s  World  Role  1865- 
1900,  A Study  of  Christianity,  Nationality 


ysis  grew  serious  ideas  of  destiny 
which  in  retrospect  appear  as  a prelude 
to  later  imperialism. 

I 

The  theological  basis  for  this  feeling 
of  destiny  was  the  common  doctrine  of 
providence.  As  ruler  of  history  God 
accomplished  his  purposes  in  it.  The 
issues  became  then : What  were  those 
purposes?  And  how  were  they  accom- 
plished ?4 

When  God  was  transcendent  and  es- 
sentially mysterious,  faith  in  his  rule 
of  history  rested  on  feelings  of  trust 
and  awe.  Charles  Hodge  assumed 
God’s  relative  transcendence,  for  al- 
though his  God  was  not  a mere  spec- 
tator of  history,  neither  was  he  the  only 
efficient  cause.  World  history,  the 
realm  of  natural  providence  and  sec- 
ondary causes,  was  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  history  of  grace  given  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.5  Hodge  rejected  a priori 
and  rationalistic  attempts  to  explain 
the  details  of  how  providence  works.6 

and  International  Relations  (Th.D.  disserta- 
tion, Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  1959)  for  a fuller  treatment 
of  the  issues  raised  in  this  paper. 

4 A.  V.  G.  Allen,  “The  Theological  Ren- 
aissance of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  The 
Princeton  Reviezo  lviii  (1882)  pp.  263-282, 
lix  (1883)  pp.  78-90. 

5 Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology, 
Vol.  1 (New  York,  1873),  p.  615. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  590. 
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, Only  in  retrospect,  and  the  longer  the 
better,  were  conclusions  possible  about 
what  God  had  in  fact  done. 

Hodge  could  confidently  assert  that 
1 “God  uses  the  nations  with  the  absolute 
control  that  a man  uses  a rod  or  a staff 
....  He  breaks  them  in  pieces  as  a 
potter’s  vessel,  or  he  exalts  them  to 
, greatness,  according  to  his  good  pleas- 
ure.”7 He  overrules  wars  and  revolu- 
tions to  fulfill  his  wise  and  merciful 
i designs.  But  entree  to  God’s  de- 
tailed designs  was  difficult.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Civil  War  Hodge  stressed 
the  difficulty  and  responsibility  resting 
on  those  attempting  to  interpret  its 
providential  meaning.  The  only  safe 
inference  was  that  “the  actual  conse- 
quences of  any  event  whether  great  or 
small,  are  its  designed  consequences.” 
The  immediate  results  of  the  Civil  War 
were  clear,  and  he  talked  about  them, 
but  Hodge  saw  that  its  larger  conse- 
quences could  not  be  known  immediate- 
ly, that  providence  could  bring  judg- 
ment as  well  as  mercy,  and  hence  it 
was  difficult  to  be  confident  about  the 
ultimate  providential  meaning  of  the 
immediate  past  much  less  the  future.8 
Thus  Lincoln’s  assassination  was  a 
most  mysterious  and  awful  event.  “Yet 
we  know,”  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
when  the  tragic  news  reached  him, 
“that  God  reigns,  and  that  nothing 
happens  without  his  direction  and  con- 
trol, and  that  it  is  his  prerogative  to 
bring  light  out  of  darkness  and  good 
out  of  evil.”9 

7 Ibid.,  p.  588. 

8 Charles  Hodge,  “President  Lincoln," 
The  Princeton  Review  xxxvn  (1865),  p.  436. 

9 Charles  Hodge,  Letter  to  Dr.  H.  L. 
Hodge,  Princeton,  April  15,  1865.  Mss.  col- 
lection in  Firestone  Library,  Princeton,  N.J. 


A.  H.  Strong  agreed  that  the  doc- 
trine of  providence  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  a design,  not  man’s  knowledge 
of  the  design.  In  light  of  this  view  of 
providence,  Charles  IT.  Parkhurst,  the 
moral  conscience  of  New  York  City, 
was  content  to  compare  the  work  of 
men  in  history  to  the  unknowing  work 
of  countless  coral  polyps  which  gradu- 
ally build  islands  in  the  sea  without 
understanding  the  larger  scope  of  their 
work.  The  glory  of  history  was  that  it 
spelled  out  purposes  and  truths  so  far 
beyond  “the  microscopic  minds  and  the 
little  polyp-purposes”  of  men  that  “the 
best  meaning  even  of  men’s  own  lives 
was  one  that  was  hidden  from  them- 
selves.”10 In  this  view  God  acted  in 
sovereign  and  transcendent  freedom  as 
one  whose  thoughts  and  ways  were  not 
man’s,  while  man  lived  by  faith  before 
him. 

This  relative  modesty  before  a tran- 
scendent deity  contrasts  sharply  with 
immanentist  tendencies  in  those  dec- 
ades. More  and  more  it  was  assumed 
that  man  as  rational  creature  could 
know  God’s  plans  not  only  for  indi- 
viduals and  by  hindsight,  but  for  the 
whole  world  of  nations  and  by  fore- 
sight. Hegel  led  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  “peddling”  (kleinkramerei)  and 
indefinite  view  of  providence.11  Man 
could  know  the  ends  and  the  means  of 
God’s  rule  in  history,  think  God’s 
thoughts  after  him,  advance  plans  on 

10  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology 
Vol.  11  (Philadelphia,  1907),  p.  431.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  “Divine  Drift  in  Human  His- 
tory,” Magazine  of  American  History  xxiv 
(November  24,  1890),  p.  333. 

11  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  The  Philosophy  of 
History,  trans.  by  J.  Sibree  (New  York, 
1944),  p.  14. 
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God’s  behalf,  and — as  it  turned  out — 
think  God’s  thoughts  before  him. 

In  extreme  form  this  approach 
changed  providence  from  God’s  action 
“ upon  history”  to  his  action  “ within 
it.”12  More  popular  was  Josiah  Strong’s 
claim  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  men  to  participate  in  God’s  plan 
blindly  and  unintelligently,  as  if  they 
did  not  know  the  plan.  In  the  new  era 
science  outstripped  revelation.  “Sci- 
ence, which  is  a revelation  of  God’s 
laws  and  methods,  enables  us  to  fall 
into  his  plans  intentionally  and  to  co- 
operate with  him  intelligently  for  the 
perfecting  of  mankind,  thus  hastening 
forward  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.”13 

A corollary  of  this  view  was  the  in- 
creasing confidence  that  God  would 
bring  good  from  all  human  evil.  Judg- 
ment upon  men  and  nations  for  sin, 
while  not  denied,  was  less  and  less 
relevant  in  the  broad  view  of  things, 
since  God’s  purposes  seemed  always  to 
prevail.  Man,  being  privy  to  God’s 
business  in  history,  might  neglect 
scruples  while  conducting  his  own  busi- 
ness in  the  moral  universe.  In  extreme 
application  some  concluded  “the  world 
is  as  it  ought  to  be.”14  More  commonly 
providence  became  the  “philosopher’s 
stone,”  inevitably  turning  “all  to  gold,” 
even  unrighteous  wars.15  In  this  view 
an  immanent  God  acted  in  harmony 
with  human  reason  since  his  ways  were 
man’s,  while  man  lived  in  certainty  be- 
fore a reasonable  God. 

12  Francis  A.  Henry,  “Historic  Forces,” 
The  Princeton  Review  lvt  (January,  1880), 
p.  7.  See  also  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  op.cit. 

13  Josiah  Strong,  The  New  Era,  or  the 
Coming  Kingdom  (New  York,  1893),  p.  30. 

14  Francis  A.  Henry,  op.cit.,  p.  22. 

16  Hollis  Read,  The  Hand  of  God  in  His- 
tory (Philadelphia,  1870),  pp.  574,  627. 


II 

With  the  increasing  assumption  that 
God’s  ways  were  not  past  finding  out, 
various  interpretations  of  history  were 
taken  seriously  as  providing  the  clue 
for  the  future  and  America’s  role  in 
it.16  Missionaries,  following  Jonathan 
Edwards’  recast  of  Augustine’s  history 
of  redemption  made  the  evangelisation 
of  the  world  the  key  to  the  coming 
kingdom  of  God.17  Several  groups, 
covering  the  spectrum  from  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  to  Anglo-Israelites, 
used  a classic  approach  interpreting  the 
goal  of  history  as  the  fulfillment  of 
apocalyptic  prophecy.18  In  the  avant- 
garde  some  preached  Idealistic  and  ro- 
mantic history,  echoing  Hegel19  from 
Germany  and  Coleridge,  Arnold  and 
Maurice  from  Britain,20  and  painting 
life  as  the  progressive  realisation  of 
rational  freedom  and  social  unity. 
Others,  influenced  by  Guizot,21  Spen- 

16  Hitherto  the  problem  of  national  destiny 
during  this  period  has  been  treated  apart 
from  current  philosophies  of  history.  See  for 
example,  Daniel  D.  Williams,  “Tradition 
and  Experience  in  American  Theology,”  in 
Religion  in  American  Life,  Vol.  1,  The  Shap- 
ing of  American  Religion  (Princeton,  1961), 
pp.  485-491. 

17  Jonathan  Edwards,  History  of  the 
Work  of  Redemption,  The  Works  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards  Vol.  1 (New  York,  1852),  pp. 
468-470. 

18  LeRoy  Edwin  Froom,  The  Prophetic 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  The  Historical  De- 
velopment of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  Vol. 
iv  (Washington  D.C.,  1954). 

19  G.  W.  F.  Hegel’s  The  Philosophy  of 
History  appeared  in  its  standard  English 
translation  by  J.  Sibree  in  1861  and  was 
widely  quoted  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
century. 

20  Charles  Richard  Sanders,  Coleridge 
and  the  Broad  Church  Movement  (Durham, 
N.C.,  1942). 

21 F.  P.  G.  Guizot,  General  History  of 
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cer22  and  Ritschl,23  talked  of  the  com- 
ing of  God’s  kingdom  as  progress  in 
civilization  through  democracy,  educa- 
tion, invention  and  altruism  in  society. 

Each  plot  handled  the  coming  of 
God’s  kingdom  on  earth  differently,  at 
least  formally.  But,  as  appropriated  by 
American  clergymen  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  each  allowed  a unique 
destiny  and  responsibility  for  America. 
Regardless  of  the  goal  of  history, 
America  was  to  further,  accomplish  or 
embody  it.  If  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  American  men  and  means  would 
do  it.24  If  fulfillment  of  prophecy 
America  was  positively  the  growing 
stone  kingdom  which  filled  the  whole 
earth  (Daniel  2:35)  and  the  home  of 
Israel’s  ten  lost  tribes;  or  negatively 
the  two-horned  beast  (Rev.  13:11- 
17). 25  If  freedom  and  unity,  she  was  to 
unite  diverse  peoples  within  herself  and 
throughout  the  world,  bringing  all  into 

Civilization  in  Europe,  ed.  by  C.  S.  Henry, 
(New  York,  1846). 

22  Richard  Hofstadter,  Social  Darwinism 
in  American  Thought  (Boston,  1955),  pp. 
31-42. 

23  Albert  T.  Swing,  Theology  of  Albrecht 
Ritschl  (New  York,  1901)  ; and  Albrecht 
Ritschl,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 

1 tion  and  Reconciliation,  Vol.  in  (Edinburgh, 

I 1900). 

24  Hollis  Read,  op.cit. ; Rufus  Anderson, 
Foreign  Missions,  Their  Relations  and  Claims 
(New  York,  1869)  ; Arthur  Tappan  Pierson, 
The  Divine  Enterprise  of  Missions  (New 
York,  1891),  The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(New  York,  1894)  ; Richard  T.  Stevenson, 
The  Missionary  Interpretation  of  History 
(Cincinnati,  1905). 

25  S.  C.  Alexander,  The  Stone  Kingdom 
(Saint  Louis,  1885)  ; Joseph  Wild,  The  Lost 
Ten  Tribes  (London,  1880)  ; T.  R.  Howlett, 
Anglo-Israel  (Philadelphia,  1896)  ; Uriah 
Smith,  Our  Country's  Future,  The  United 
States  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy  (Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  1884). 


the  freedom  of  perfect  law.26  If  civiliza- 
tion, certainly  America  was  its  best 
embodiment  and  propagandist ; for 
democracy,  education,  social  altruism 
and  ease  of  life  through  invention  and 
commerce  were  her  specialties.27  These 
confident  conclusions  were  possible  be- 
cause historical  science  had  discovered 
not  only  the  goals  of  history  as  thus 
variously  described,  but  also  the  means 
of  their  achievement. 

Ill 

It  was  clear  that  God  worked 
through  nations  in  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  Nationality  was  the  very  con- 
dition of  history.  Nations  were  the  in- 
dividuals of  history  without  which 
there  could  be  no  history  at  all.  It  was 
this  presupposition  which  made  the 
preservation  and  rebirth  of  American 
nationality  in  the  Civil  War  of  utmost 
importance  in  itself  and  as  precursive 
of  America’s  place  in  the  kingdom. 

Difference  of  opinion  arose  over  the 

26  William  C.  Wilson,  “Our  Historical 
Position  as  Indicated  by  Nature  and  Philoso- 
phy,” Methodist  Quarterly  Review  xlviii 
(January,  1866)  ; Elisha  Mulford,  The  Na- 
tion (Boston,  1894),  The  Republic  of  God, 
An  Institute  of  Theology  (Boston,  1884)  ; 
James  M.  Sterrett,  Reason  and  Authority  in 
Religion  (New  York,  1891)  ; Frederic  H. 
Hedge,  “The  Method  of  History,”  North 
American  Review  cxi  (October,  1870),  The 
Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition  (Bos- 
ton, 1870). 

27  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  The  World  and 
the  Man  (New  York,  1890),  The  World  and 
the  Kingdom  (New  York,  1888)  ; Caleb 
Sprague  Henry,  History  and  Its  Philosophy 
(New  York,  1868)  ; Samuel  Harris,  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth  (Andover, 
1874)  ; George  D.  Herron,  The  Christian 
State,  A Political  Vision  of  Christ  (New 
York,  1897)  ; E.  P.  Powell,  The  Philosophy 
of  History  (New  York,  1893). 
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distinction  between  nations  as  instru- 
ments toward  or  as  the  essential  em- 
bodiments of  the  kingdom.  If  instru- 
ments, room  was  preserved  for  the 
Church  as  the  center  of  the  kingdom. 
If  essential  embodiment,  the  Church 
played  a contributing  role  only  in  per- 
fecting nations.  Elisha  Mulford  and 
Philip  Schaff  illustrate  this  difference 
and  also  the  basic  assumption  that 
nations  are  the  units  of  meaning  in 
history. 

Elisha  Mulford’s  influential  books 
represent  the  most  thorough-going 
clerical  exposition  of  Idealism  in 
America  during  these  decades.  He 
taught  that  the  nation  was  the  absolute 
center  of  human  life  and  the  historic 
process.  The  purpose  of  human  exist- 
ence was  moral  perfection  in  history. 
Only  in  nations  do  individuals  realize 
personality,  morality  and  freedom.  A 
people  becomes  a nation  by  accepting 
the  vocation  to  further  moral  perfec- 
tion. Inversely,  loss  of  the  sense  of 
moral  vocation  terminates  a people’s 
role  as  an  historic  nation.  “The  goal  of 
history  is  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  high- 
est political  ideal,”  rational  freedom. 
And,  Mulford  thought,  history’s  goal 
was  whispered  in  Reformation  Ger- 
many, shouted  out  in  Revolutionary 
France  and  realized  in  America.28 

Christianity  to  him  was  a political 
principle  and  power  perfecting  the 
state.29  The  Church’s  task  was  not  to 
redeem  the  world.  Its  task  was  to  wit- 
ness to  the  incarnation,  not  once  and 
for  all  in  Christ,  but  continuing  in  the 
redeemed  world,  in  which  this  world’s 
kingdoms  actually  become  the  king- 

28  Elisha  Mulford,  The  Nation,  pp.  418, 
127. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  368. 


doms  of  Christ.30  New  Jerusalem  has 
no  temples  (Rev.  21:26).  Mulford’s 
doctrine  of  immanence  led  him  to  car- 
ry the  national  principle  into  theology, 
expanding  the  idea  of  the  nation  into 
the  Republic  of  God.  By  insisting  that 
the  Church  would  become  absorbed  in 
the  nation,  he  reproduced  thoughts  of 
Hegel,  Rothe  and  Thomas  Arnold  for 
whom  the  antithesis  of  Church  and 
State  had  been  resolved  in  the  nation. 

Other  clerics  supported  this  conten- 
tion. For  James  Sterrett  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  history  was  “an  ethical  and 
historical  process  of  the  spirit  imma- 
nent in  Christian  nations  and  commu- 
nities.” George  D.  Herron  believed 
that  “if  there  is  a purpose  in  history 
the  state  must  be  the  organ  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose.”31 

Philip  Schaff  willingly  agreed  to  the 
instrumental  role  of  nationality  in  his- 
tory, for  Hegel  and  the  English  Ro- 
mantics also  influenced  him.  His  im- 
migrant fascination  with  nationality 
resulted  in  several  articles  and  a book 
about  America’s  place  in  history.32  But 
as  a Church  historian  with  Augustini- 
an  leanings  he  was  anxious  to  preserve 
the  centrality  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  history.  America  had  a 

30  Elisha  Mulford,  The  Republic  of  God, 
p.  216. 

31  James  M.  Sterrett,  Reason  and  Authori- 
ty in  Religion,  p.  102;  George  D.  Herron, 
The  Christian  State,  p.  54. 

32  Philip  Schaff,  “Anglo-Germanism  or  the 
Significance  of  the  German  Nationality  in  the 
United  States.  . .”  ( Chambersburg,  Pa., 
1846)  ; America  (New  York,  1855)  “Ameri- 
can Nationality,”  (Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1856) ; 
“The  English  Language,”  in  Literature  and 
Poetry  (New  York,  1891),  pp.  1-62;  “Prog- 
ress of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  Princeton  Review  lv  (September, 
1879). 
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destiny,  but  basically  her  role  was  that 
of  helpful  instrument  for  the  Church, 
furnishing  the  context  within  which 
Protestant  Christendom  would  accom- 
plish unity,  and  the  material  resources 
for  her  world  missionary  task.33  “Secu- 
lar history,  far  from  controlling  sacred 
history,  is  controlled  by  it,  must  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  subserve  its  ends, 
and  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  the 
central  light  of  Christian  truth  and  the 
plan  of  salvation.”34 

As  for  Rothe’s  view  that  the  Church 
would  secularize  itself  at  last  into  the 
state,  Schaff  preferred  to  reverse  the 
current.  He  admitted  that  the  separate 
existence  of  Church  and  State  was  but 
a transitional  arrangement  prior  to 
their  final  union  in  a theocracy.  But, 
he  insisted,  following  the  parable  of  the 
leaven,  this  meant  a change  in  which 
the  “State  shall  be  transformed  into 
the  Church.  . . . That  Christ  may  rule 
king  of  nations,  as  he  now  ruleth  king 
of  saints  in  the  Church  which  is  his 
body.”35 

Only  seldom,  as  in  the  work  of 
Schaff’s  later  colleague  at  Union,  Wil- 
liam G.  T.  Shedd,  is  there  a categorical 
cleavage  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  in  history,  a cleavage  supported 
in  Shedd’s  case  by  a radical  application 
of  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares.36 
The  common  conclusion  was  that  God 
worked  through  successive  nations  to 
further  his  good  purposes  on  earth. 

33  Philip  Schaff,  America,  pp.  262-267. 

34  Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Vol.  1 (New  York,  1882),  p.  3. 

35  Philip  Schaff,  Germany:  Its  Universi- 
ties, Theology  and  Religion  (Philadelphia, 
1857),  P-  375- 

36  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Lectures  upon  the 
Philosophy  of  History  (Andover,  1861)  ; 
Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy  (New  York, 

1893)- 

37  Hegel,  ibid.,  pp.  80,  99,  103b 


IV 

It  being  clear  that  nations  were  the 
unit  of  historic  life,  the  laws  of  history 
also  proved  on  the  basis  of  geography, 
race  and  religion  that  the  United  States 
would  be  the  next  great  historical  na- 
tion. The  poetic  clue  to  America’s  geo- 
graphical election  came  from  George 
Berkeley’s  “Westward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way.”  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  poetry  had  be- 
come historic  dogma  thanks  to  Hegel. 
His  world  historical  peoples  all  in- 
habited the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
his  East  and  West  were  not  merely 
directions  but  specific  places,  China 
and  Western  Europe.37  Arnold  Henry 
Guyot,  the  popular  geographer  at 
Princeton,  buttressed  logical  certainty 
with  empirical  proof  by  showing  that 
as  the  most  westerly  nation  America 
had  to  enjoy  an  imperial  destiny.38 

This  theme  did  yeoman’s  service  in 
the  prelude  to  imperialism.  Baptist 
Elisha  L.  Magoon  proved  that  civiliza- 
tion had  not  gone  eastward  an  “inch” 
since  history  began.39  Philip  Schaff 
accepted  the  idea  as  “the  general  law 
of  the  geographical  march  of  history 
both  secular  and  sacred.”40  The  issue 
which  divided  thought  was  wdiether 
West  meant  direction  or  a specific 
place.41  Some  contended  that  after  its 

38  Arnold  Henry  Guyot,  The  Earth  and 
Man,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical 
Geography  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Mankind  (New  York,  1890). 

39  E.  L.  Magoon,  Westward  Empire;  or, 
the  Great  Drama  of  Human  Progress  (New 
York,  1856). 

40  Philip  Schaff,  America,  p.  101. 

41  Loren  Baritz,  “The  Idea  of  the  West,” 
American  Historical  Review  lxvi  (April, 
1961).  This  article  shows  the  larger  context 
of  the  distinction  made  here,  although  its 
documentation  stops  short  of  our  period. 
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first  cycle,  then  culminating  in  Ameri- 
ca, history  would  begin  again  on  a 
higher  level  bringing  new  life  to  dead 
nations  in  the  east.  One,  for  example, 
believed  that  the  westward  march 
would  never  stop,  and  that  Australia 
was  improving  upon  America.42 

Others  were  quite  sure  history’s 
sun  would  make  only  one  orbit,  that 
America  was  its  terminus  ad  quern — 
the  determinative  West  balancing 
Hegel’s  East  and  embodying  the  acme 
of  development,  and  that  thereafter 
progress  would  mean  not  further  ad- 
vance but  dissemination  of  American 
achievements.  John  Williamson  Nevin 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  in  a “new 
circuit  of  civilization  and  culture  in 
Asia.”  “Thus  far  and  no  farther ! is  the 
law  prescribed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,” 
he  said.43  This  case  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  no  land  remained  in 
northern  latitudes  which  could  produce 
a more  advanced  civilization.  In  im- 
agery apt  for  Epiphany,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  star  of  empire,  having 
passed  over  Persia,  Greece,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  would  stand  still,  like 
the  Magi’s  star,  once  it  stood  over  the 
cradle  of  the  young  empire  of  the 
West.44  Berkeley’s  poetry  inspired  imi- 
tators. 

’Twas  o’er  the  far  East  first 

The  light  of  Empire  burst 
In  Orient  gleams ; 

But  Westward  since  its  way! 

42  William  C.  Wilson,  Methodist  Quarter- 
ly Review  xlviii,  p.  6f. ; and  E.  P.  Powell 
The  Philosophy  of  History , p.  397b 

43  John  W.  Nevin,  “Commencement  Ad- 
dress, July  25,  1867,”  Mcrcersburg  Review 
xiv  (October,  1867),  p.  494b 

44  Josiah  Strong,  Our  Country  (New 
York,  1885),  pp.  168,  29. 


Here  let  its  glories  stay, 

Back-flashing  earth’s  grand  day 
In  Freedom’s  beams.45 

Racial  make-up  also  assured  Ameri- 
ca’s destiny.  J.  G.  Herder,  reacting 

from  the  uniform  anthropology  of  the 
Enlightenment,  had  distinguished  stat- 
ic (non-historical)  races  from  dynamic 
(historical)  ones.46  Hegel  agreed 

and  pointed  to  the  Chinese,  Greeks, 

Romans  and  Germans  as  history’s  four 
great  peoples.  American  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, pleased  with  Hegel’s  presuppo- 

sitions, faulted  his  logic  for  cutting  the 
story  short  in  Europe.  Empirical  facts 
made  it  clear  that  Anglo-Saxons  in 
their  new  homeland  of  America,  and 
not  the  continental  Germans,  were  the 
last  great  world-historical  people.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  Anglo-Saxon 
populations  and  their  world-wide  colo- 
nies, with  the  parallel  world  domina- 
tion of  the  English  language  proved 
the  point. 

Horace  Bushnell  explained  these 
facts  with  a doctrine  of  the  “godly 
seed”  (Malachi  2:15).  He  contended 
that  God  had  inserted  into  history 
“such  laws  of  population  that  piety  it- 
self shall  finally  over-populate  the 
world.”  God’s  promise  that  Abraham 
would  be  father  of  many  nations  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Church.  The 
obvious  and  perhaps  final  example  of 
that  law  was  nineteenth  century  Anglo- 
Saxon  expansion.  Bushnell  compared 
Puritan  Christendom  which  was  colo- 
nizing all  lands  and  climates  to  the 

45  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  Our  Flag,  Our 
Rose  and  Our  Country  With  Other  Poems 
(New  York,  1909),  p.  3. 

46  R.  G.  Collingwood,  The  Idea  of  His- 
tory (Oxford,  1951),  pp.  88-91;  Hegel,  ibid.,, 
pp.  74b 
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growing  stone  of  Daniel  2 :35,  which 
became  a great  mountain  and  filled  the 
whole  world.47  Sceptics  who  needed 
| statistical  proof  of  Bushnell’s  theory 
' could  turn  to  scientific  data  which 
would  dispel  their  doubts.48 

Nor  was  Jacob  Grimm,  the  German 
philologist,  spinning  one  of  his  fairy 
tales  when  he  predicted  that  English 
would  become  the  world’s  common 
i tongue.  By  the  end  of  the  century  his 
forecast  could  be  verified,  for  by  then, 
it  was  claimed,  27.7  percent  of  the 
1 world’s  population  familiar  with  Euro- 
pean languages  used  English.49  Philip 
Schaff  was  exuberant  about  it,  claim- 
ing that  English  was  the  best  medium 
for  spreading  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion.50 As  the  new  homeland  of  the 
world’s  great  race  and  language,  as  the 
eldest  Anglo-Saxon  son,  America 
would  play  a role  comparable  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  antiquity. 

Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  teacher, 
editor  and  bishop  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  was  confident  that  as  the  most 
highly  developed  race  in  history, 
Anglo-Saxons  were  bound  to  rule, 
order  and  control,  “most  kindly  but 
most  firmly,  all  peoples  not  so  devel- 
oped with  which  it  comes  in  contact.” 
And,  he  observed,  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions “the  big  brother  ought  to  help 
and  direct  the  little  brother — some- 

47  Horace  Bushnell,  Christian  Nurture, 
(New  York,  1861),  pp.  195-223. 

48  Daniel  Dorchester,  The  Problem,  of  Re- 
ligious Progress  (New  York,  1881);  and 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  The  Growth  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  (New  York,  n.d.). 

49  Josiah  Strong,  The  New  Era,  p.  62 f. ; 
Sidney  Gulick,  ibid.,  p.  316. 

50  Philip  Schaff,  “The  English  Language,” 
Literature  and  Poetry  (New  York,  1891), 
pp.  1-62. 


times,  perhaps,  box  the  little  fellow’s 
ears  !”51 

Besides  geography  and  race,  Protes- 
tants were  confident  of  America’s  fu- 
ture on  religious  grounds.  Historic 
progress  presupposed  religious  prog- 
ress, and  the  United  States  was  the 
seat  of  the  highest  and  final  religion, 
Protestant  Christianity.  A people’s 
concept  of  God  determined  its  charac- 
ter. Religion  determined  politics,  its 
form  decided  that  of  the  state  and  its 
constitution.  Hegel  insisted  that  only 
under  Protestant  auspices  could  right 
and  rational  subjective  freedom  de- 
velop.52 Guizot  made  true  progress  the 
result  of  Protestantism,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  presupposed  that  North 
America  was  allotted  to  Protestants.53 

The  atmosphere  which  fostered  the 
American  Protective  Association  at 
one  end  of  the  social  spectrum  was 
produced  in  part  at  the  other  end  by 
Protestant  intellectual  leaders  with 
their  footnoted  philosophies  of  history. 
God  had  controlled  American  coloniza- 
tion so  that  Protestants  would  inhabit 
and  shape  the  United  States.  Selective 
providence  had  frustrated  Roman 
Catholic  efforts  by  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France,  in  spite  of  bulls  assuring  their 
privileges.  Romanists  were  not  suited 
for  the  empire  of  freedom  to  be 
founded  in  the  United  States.54 
Bishop  William  Stevens  Perry  of 
Iowa,  historiographer  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  for  example,  as- 
serted Columbus  never  saw  North 

51  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  The  World 
and  the  Man  (New  York,  1890),  p.  11. 

52  Hegel,  ibid.,  pp.  51,  435. 

53  J.  Edwards,  ibid.,  p.  469. 

54  Jesse  T.  Peck,  The  History  of  the 
Great  Republic  (New  York,  1868),  p.  47. 
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America;  God  deliberately  kept  Span- 
ish ships  to  the  south ! John  Cabot  dis- 
covered it  for  England,  and  for  four 
centuries  since  1493  Roman  civilization 
in  Mexico  had  fought  Protestant  and 
English  civilization  in  the  United 
States.  His  further  sentiments  at  the 
Columbian  centennial  were  hardly  con- 
ducive to  dialogue.  “We  the  people  of 
the  United  States,”  he  claimed,  “owe 
nothing  to  Columbus,  nothing  to  Spain, 
nothing  to  Rome ! The  genesis  of  our 
nationality;  our  liberty,  both  civil  and 
religious ; our  free  institutions ; our 
very  Christianity,  are  all  to  be  traced 
...  to  the  English  people  and  to  the 
English  Church  and  Christianity.”55 

George  Park  Fisher,  professor  of 
divinity  and  church  history  at  Yale, 
and  one  time  president  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  asserted  that 
“the  growth  and  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  are 
events  so  intimately  connected  with 
Protestantism  and  so  dependent  upon 
it,  that  we  may  point  to  them  as  monu- 
ments of  the  true  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  reformed  religion.”58  Religious- 
ly, therefore,  as  well  as  geographically 
and  racially,  the  United  States  was  the 
most  advanced  national  agent  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  She  was  bound  to 
emerge  as  the  next  great  historical 
people  in  whom  the  highest  values  of 
history  would  be  realized  and  dissemi- 
nated. 

V 

Other  historical  themes  were  laced 

55  William  Stevens  Perry,  “Four  Cen- 
turies of  Conflict  for  the  Continent  of  North 
America,”  (Pamphlet,  n.p.,  n.d.)  ; America, 
The  Study  of  Nations:  Her  Religious  Des- 
tiny (Davenport,  Iowa,  1893),  p.  7. 

56  George  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in  His- 
tory and  Theology  (New  York,  1880),  p.  169. 


into  this  prelude  to  imperialism.  Ad- 
vance, regardless  of  how  defined,  in- 
volved moral  and  physical  struggle,  so 
that  where  nations  were  concerned  war 
seemed  a necessary  constituent  of  his- 
tory. The  classic  Christian  view  which 
saw  history  as  struggle  between  dark- 
ness and  light,  the  self-loving  children 
of  Cain  against  the  God-living  descend- 
ants of  Abel,  received  scientific  analy- 
sis in  the  nineteenth  century.  Hegel’s 
historic  waltz  step  made  the  struggle 
of  antithesis,  resulting  from  human 
passions  and  overruled  by  the  cunning 
of  reason,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Spirit’s  freedom.  Every  step  forward 
in  freedom  and  civilization  had  in  fact 
been  accompanied  by  warfare,  it  was 
claimed.  Social  Darwinism,  despite 
Spencer’s  personal  pacifism  and  his 
analysis  of  the  altruistic  phase  of  de- 
velopment, presupposed  a struggle  in 
which  the  fit  survive.57  Small  wonder 
that  warfare  between  good  and  evil, 
forward  and  backward,  seemed  histori- 
cally inevitable,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

“Christ  brought  the  sword  not  peace,” 
said  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  Harvard’s 
ecclesiastical  historian.  Ethically  war 
deserved  condemnation  as  a moral  evil. 
But  the  moral  aspect  of  war  was  not  the 
only  consideration.  However  hopeful 
one  might  be  that  war  would  one  day 
end,  it  was  in  fact  a “normal  crisis  in 
human  affairs.”  The  philosophic  his- 
torian therefore  had  to  consider  war 
from  its  “objective,  providential  side.”58 
War,  said  others,  had  not  yet  fulfilled 
its  dreadful  mission,  for  the  consum- 

57  Hegel,  ibid.,  pp.  23,  26;  Guizot,  ibid., 
p.  269;  R.  Hofstadter,  ibid.,  p.  42. 

68  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  North  American 
Review  cxi,  pp.  324!. 
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mations  of  history  were  to  come  only 
“through  deadly  strifes  on  the  battle 
field.”59  Lyman  Abbott,  for  all  the 
support  he  gave  to  the  peace  move- 
ment, had  yet  to  conclude,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Spanish  American  War, 
that  in  the  protection  of  others  love 
, could  fight,  while  selfishness  could  not 
for  its  own  profit.60  Gilbert  Haven, 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
thought  that  as  democracy’s  “divinely 
appointed  representatives  and  defend- 
ers,” the  United  States  might  also 
have  to  become  its  “divinely  armed  and 
appointed  propagandists”  creating  the 
coming  world  republic.61  Whatever 
else  lay  ahead  for  America  as  the 
servant  of  freedom,  civilization  and 
pure  Christianity,  the  future  would  in- 
volve struggle,  perhaps  war,  on  their 
behalf. 

Lastly,  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
freighted  as  it  was  with  momentous 
advancements  toward  the  realization  of 
the  key  values  of  history,  was  believed 
to  be  a kairos,  a fullness  of  time,  years 
which  would  change  the  future  course 
of  history.  By  any  measure  it  was  a 
great  century ! The  fact  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  “progress”  of 
the  human  race  had  been  accomplished 
in  their  century  was  not  lost  on  that 
generation.62  In  freedom,  American 
slaves  and  Russian  serfs  had  been 
emancipated.  In  civilization,  democracy 
and  altruism  were  winning  their  way, 
and  science  was  changing  daily  life 
especially  with  instantaneous  world 

69  Hollis  Read,  ibid.,  p.  834. 

60  Lyman  Abbott,  Christianity  and  Social 
Problems  (Boston,  1897),  p.  240. 

61  Gilbert  Haven,  National  Sermons  (Bos- 
ton, 1869),  p.  471. 

62  Josiah  Strong,  Our  Country  (1885),  pp. 
1-3- 


communication.  In  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, evangelization  was  under  way  in 
almost  the  whole  known  world.  Ex- 
pectancy filled  the  air. 

As  missionary  spokesman  for  Prot- 
estant America,  Arthur  Tappan  Pier- 
son had  little  doubt  that  “the  fullness 
of  time  has  come,  and  the  end  seems 
at  hand,  which  is  also  the  beginning  of 
the  last  and  greatest  age.”63  The  nine- 
teenth was  second  only  to  the  first 
century  with  its  Incarnation  and  Resur- 
rection. It  was  the  “Saturday  evening” 
of  the  world’s  week  of  work,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  long  awaited  Sab- 
bath rest.64  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  em- 
bodied this  expectancy,  as  well  as  other 
themes  of  history,  in  a marching  song 
for  his  generation. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a grand  and  awful  time, 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling; 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 

Hark!  the  waking  up  of  nations, 
Gog  and  Magog  to  the  fray. 

Hark!  what  soundeth  is  creation 
Groaning  for  its  latter  day. 

Such  were  the  basic  ideas  of  history 
and  the  role  of  American  nationality 
in  history  as  expounded  by  northern 
Protestant  clergymen  in  the  decades 
following  the  Civil  War.  They  har- 
monized with  the  historical  philoso- 
phies of  the  times,  and  furnished  cate- 
gories in  terms  of  which  many  of  those 
same  clergymen  were  later  to  interpret 
the  Spanish  American  War  and  Philip- 

63  A.  T.  Pierson,  The  Crisis  of  Missions 
(New  York,  1886),  p.  27. 

64  B.  B.  Smith,  Saturday  Evening;  or, 
Thoughts  on  the  Progress  of  the  Plan  of 
Redemption  (New  York,  1876). 
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pine  annexation.65  If  it  is  correct  to 
assume  with  Charles  Beard  that  “all 
great  human  causes  turn  on  theories  of 
history,”66  these  patterns  of  interpre- 

65  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie’s  study  of 
Methodist  opinion  in  The  Robe  and  the 
Sword  (Washington,  D.C.,  1961)  offers  the 
most  recent  documentation  of  Protestant 
opinion  during  those  crises.  Other  studies  of 
the  same  problem  include  William  Archi- 
bald Karraker’s  The  American  Churches  and 
the  Spanish  American  War  (Dissertation, 


tation  go  far  to  explain  the  temper  of 
Protestant  America  on  the  eve  of  im- 
perialism. 

University  of  Chicago,  1940),  and  Julius  W. 
Pratt’s  Expansionists  of  1898  (Baltimore, 
1936).  My  own  study  {ibid.,  chapters  7 and 
8)  attempts  to  analyze  these  opinions  in  the 
larger  context  of  nineteenth  century  inter- 
pretations of  history  and  moral  philosophy. 

66  Charles  A.  Beard,  “Introduction,”  in 
Brooks  Adams,  The  Law  of  Civilisation  and 
Decay  (New  York,  1955),  p.  viii. 


Suppose  . . . One  Sunday  Morning 


. . . Look  around  you  in  this  place ! 

Is  yours  a group  which  you  consider 
friendly  ? 

Are  you  quite  happy  here?  And  is  it  active, 
This  happiness  of  yours,  or  mere  content- 
ment, 

Mere  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo  ? 

I’m  sure  that  on  some  past  Communion  Sun- 
day 

When  many  joined  our  church,  we  stayed 
for  coffee 

And  went  through  all  the  motions  of  a wel- 
come, 

And — then  what?  Did  it  stop  right  then 
and  there? 

Did  we  feel  the  church  required  a duty  of  us  ? 
Did  we  feel  that  we’d  discharged  it  rather 
well  ? 

After  all,  we  said  “Hello”  and  “Welcome”' — 
What  more  was  there  to  do?  We’d  gladly 
have  them 

To  dinner  once  or  twice,  that  is,  if  we 
Could  find  the  proper  opportunity! 

I wonder  what  would  happen  if,  one  day, 
One  Communion,  Jesus  Christ  should  pass 
this  way 

And,  noticing  the  crowd,  should  happen  in 
and  hear  us  all  confess  our  every  sin 
To  clear  our  conscience,  that  we  might  be 
able 

To  gather  once  again  around  the  table 
And  hear  the  minister  ministering  in  his 
name 

Pronounce  those  wondrous  words,  the  very 
same 

Which  he  repeated  once  to  his  disciples. 
And  as  he  called  the  new  members  to  rise 
And  come  forward,  suppose  our  own  Lord 
Jesus 


Stepped  from  a pew,  walked  forward  with 
the  rest! 

And  let’s  assume  we  knew  that  he  was  Jesus ! 
How  would  we  welcome  him?  Would  we 
say  “Welcome! 

My  name  is  Smith  (or  Jones,  or  Peterson). 
I’ve  been  a member  here  for  quite  a while, 
I’m  sure  that  you’ll  be  very  happy  here. 
How  would  you  like  your  coffee?  Cream  and 
sugar  ? 

Let  me  know  if  there’s  anything  I can  do!” 
The  promissory  note ! I knew  we’d  get  to  it ! 
Payable  on  demand!  “Just  let  me  know 
If  there’s  anything  I can  do!”  Did  we  say 
that? 

And  in  this  way  we’d  greet 
our  Lord  and  Savior? 

Or  give  him  invitations  by  the  score 
And  hope  that  we  had  issued  just  one  more 
Than  any  of  the  others.  Would  we  boast 
Of  special  meals  prepared,  how  good  the 
roast 

The  night  he  came  to  our  house?  Or  would 
we 

Brag  of  well-established  intimacy : 

“Why,  just  the  other  day,  I said,  J.  C.l — ” 
Name  dropping  as  we  do! — Don’t  be  of- 
fended, 

No  sacrilegious  insult  was  intended. 

I just  was  bent  on  wondering  aloud 
How  Jesus  would  have  mingled  in  our 
crowd ! 

Would  any  of  us,  recognizing  him, 

Have  bowed  the  knee,  or  washed  his  feet,  or 
kissed 

The  hem  of  any  garb  he  might  be  wearing? 
And  would  we  have  thought  it 
far  beneath  our  bearing 
To  treat  just  any  other  new  member  so? 


— Bud  Collyer,  in  Thou  Shalt  Not  Fear,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
Westwood,  N.J.,  1962.  Used  by  permission 

(Mr.  Collyer,  well-known  American  television  moderator,  is  an  elder  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Stamford,  Conn.) 
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Ancient  Israel — Its  Life  and  Insti- 
tutions, by  Roland  de  Vaux.  Trans, 
by  John  McHugh.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1961.  Pp.  xxviii 
+592.  $10.95. 

The  author  of  this  extensive  work,  who 
is  a member  of  the  Dominican  order,  has 
long  been  director  of  the  Ecole  Biblique  in 
Jerusalem  (Jordan)  and  editor  of  the  well- 
known  journal  Revue  Biblique.  He  is  also 
a leading  archaeologist  and  a specialist  in 
Semitic  scripts  and  Biblical  languages.  Fur- 
thermore he  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
editorial  committee  that  completed  the  re- 
cent French  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
is  known  as  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem.  This 
volume  is  a translation  of  Les  Institutions 
de  V Ancien  Testament,  published  in  two 
volumes,  Paris,  1958-60;  the  English  edition 
contains  a number  of  additions  and  correc- 
tions, and  the  bibliography  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  to  the  beginning  of  1961. 

The  book  consists  of  four  main  parts : 
Family  Institutions,  Civil  Institutions,  Mili- 
tary Institutions,  and  Religious  Institutions. 
The  latter  which  is  the  most  important 
section  contains  246  pages.  In  a work  of 
such  comprehensive  scope  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  a detailed  review.  Under  civil  insti- 
tutions may  be  noted  a brief  section  on 
population,  in  which  de  Vaux  estimates  that 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
the  total  population  of  Israel  and  Judah  can- 
not have  been  much  over  a million.  A brief 
survey  of  ancient  Semitic  law  is  presented, 
but  the  close  connection  between  Mosaic  law 
and  the  code  of  Hammurabi  is  explained  by 
the  influence  of  a single  widespread  custom- 
ary law.  As  regards  the  structure  of  Old 
Testament  legislation,  it  is  closer  to  that  of 
the  Hittite  documents.  In  the  Hittite  treaties 
are  found  both  apodictic  and  casuistic 
forms,  and  according  to  the  author  these 
resemblances  are  not  accidental : the  cove- 
nant between  Yahweh  and  Israel  had  to  be 
sealed  by  a treaty.  The  form  of  a treaty 
remains  in  the  Holiness  Code,  which  con- 
cludes with  a reference  to  the  covenant 
(Lev.  26:46).  The  close  connection  between 


law  and  religion  in  Israel  is  also  brought  out. 

The  author  admits  that  Biblical  metrology 
will  probably  never  be  an  exact  science 
and  that  only  approximations  of  modern 
values  can  be  attached  to  Biblical  weights 
and  measures.  No  doubt  many  readers  for 
convenience  of  study  and  reference  would 
like  to  have  tables  of  approximate  equiva- 
lents, but  whatever  values  the  writer  gives 
to  various  units  must  be  dug  out  of  the  text. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fourth 
part  of  a qab  of  dove’s  dung  (2  Kings  6:25) 
is  interpreted  as  that  quantity  of  “wild 
onions.” 

In  speaking  of  war,  the  author  gives  a 
short  military  history  of  Israel  and  brief 
sections  on  the  conduct  and  consequences  of 
war.  He  refers  to  the  jihad,  the  holy  war 
of  Islam,  to  spread  the  faith  by  force  of 
arms,  but  he  maintains  that  this  concept  of 
the  holy  war  was  foreign  to  Israel.  Yet  war 
at  an  early  period  had  been  invested  with  a 
sacred  character,  but  this  concept  disappeared 
with  the  advent  of  the  monarchy. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book 
for  the  pastor  is  the  section  on  religious  in-  1 
stitutions.  The  author  believes  that  the 
Israelites  in  their  nomadic  life  had  a port-  1 
able  sanctuary  or  tent,  but  to  him  it  is 
obvious  that  much  of  the  description  of  the  I 
Tabernacle  is  merely  an  idealization  and  a 
reconstruction  based  on  the  Temple.  The 
title  “high  priest”  was  not  used  to  indicate 
the  head  of  the  priesthood  before  the  Exile. 
De  Vaux  correctly  says  that  it  is  unscien- 
tific to  apply  indiscriminately  to  Israeli 
everything  that  took  place  in  neighboring: 
lands  and  religions,  and  he  maintains  that  I 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  prophets  once 
were  attached  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Furthermore  he  dismisses  the  theory  of  ai 
feast  of  the  annual  enthronement  of  Yahweh 
and  makes  the  observation  that  the  Israelite 
cult  was  connected  with  history  and  noti 
with  myth.  Nor  did  Israel  ever  have  the  idea 
of  a king  who  was  a god.  As  regards  the' 
Day  of  Atonement  he  concludes  that  the 
feast  was  instituted  at  a late  date,  but  he 
cannot  give  a precise  statement.  These 
samples  are  sufficient  to  show  in  general 
the  point  of  view  and  the  trends  presented. 
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in  this  volume.  While  the  author  has  a crit- 
ical knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  he 
does  not  accept  theories  merely  because  they 
happen  to  be  recent. 

This  book  contains  a bibliography  of  about 
iooo  items.  The  indexes  are  good : general 
index  of  six  pages,  one  of  proper  names  of 
eight  full  pages,  and  one  of  three  pages 
listing  the  Semitic  forms.  The  index  of  Bib- 
lical references  occupies  twenty-one  full 
pages.  It  is  accordingly  a very  valuable  book 
of  reference,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
translator,  who  has  made  this  work  avail- 
able in  such  readable  form.  Students  of 
theology  and  parish  ministers  can  use  this 
fine  work  to  great  advantage  in  their  studies. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert 
II:  Les  Grottes  de  Murabba'at,  by  P. 
Benoit,  J.  T.  Milik,  and  R.  de  Vaux. 
2 vols.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  196I. 
Pp.  304,  and  CVII  pi.  $26.90. 

In  a progress  report  made  in  1956  on  the 
work  of  editing  the  manuscript  fragments 
from  Qumran,  a publication  program  of 
eight  or  nine  volumes  was  announced  which 
would  cover  all  of  the  material  discovered 
in  the  Judaean  desert  between  1951  and 
1955. 1 Volume  I of  this  series,  dealing  with 
the  fragments  of  Cave  I at  Qumran,  has 
already  appeared.2  After  six  long  years 
the  second  volume  has  finally  been  pub- 
lished. As  the  title  indicates,  it  contains  the 
texts  found  in  the  caves  of  Wadi  Murab- 
ba'at in  1952  together  with  a section  on  the 
history  of  the  discoveries  in  the  area  and 
a detailed  description  of  the  archaeological 
finds  in  the  various  strata  of  the  cave  floors. 

On  the  north  side  of  a deep  gorge,  known 
as  Wadi  Murabba'at,  which  lies  about  16 
miles  southeast  of  Jerusalem  and  about  11 
miles  south  of  Qumran,  are  four  enormous 
caves  which  contain  evidence  of  occupation 
from  the  4th  millennium  B.C.  down  to 
Roman  and  Arab  times.  Pere  de  Vaux,  the 
excavator  of  Qumran  and  editor-in-chief  of 

1 Cf.  Revue  Biblique  lxiii  (1956)  51;  also 
The  Biblical  Archaeologist  xix  (1956)  78. 

2 Barthelemy,  D.  and  J.  T.  Milik,  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Judaean  Desert  1 : Qumran 
Cave.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1955. 
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the  series,  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert, 
writes  the  first  section  on  the  “Archaeology” 
of  the  caves  of  Murabba'at  (pp.  1-63),  with 
a contribution  by  G.  M.  and  Elizabeth  Crow- 
foot on  “The  Textiles  and  Basketry.” 
Twenty  coins  from  the  Roman  period,  only 
two  of  which  were  found  by  the  excavators 
themselves  in  the  caves,  are  described  (pp. 
45-47). 

The  rest  of  the  volume  deals  with  the 
three  major  groups  of  texts  discovered  at 
Murabba'at — Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  by  far 
the  most  important  section  (J.  T.  Milik), 
Greek  and  Latin  (P.  Benoit),  and  Arabic 
(Ad.  Grohmann).  They  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  material  on  which  they  were 
written — skins,  papyri  and  ostraca.  There 
are  general  introductions  to  the  sections, 
dealing  with  the  historical  background  of 
the  texts,  and  with  philological  and  paleo- 
graphical  problems. 

The  principal  Biblical  texts  consist  of 
fragments  of  Isaiah  and  the  Pentateuch,  and 
a text  of  the  Minor  Prophets  which  is  very 
important  for  Septuagint  scholars.  There  is 
also  a complete  phylactery  which  is  of  in- 
terest for  the  history  of  Jewish  religious 
practices.  The  secular  works  consist  largely 
of  contracts  of  sale  and  marriage.  Of  spe- 
cial importance  for  the  history  of  the  second 
Jewish  revolt  against  the  Romans  (A.D. 
132-5)  are  letters  written  by  Simeon  ben 
Kosebah,  better  known  by  his  “Messianic” 
name,  Bar  Kokhbah. 

The  second  volume  of  this  publication 
contains  no  plates  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  173  published  texts.  It  ap- 
pears that  No.  157  and  the  verso  of  No.  171 
are  the  same  fragment,  printed  twice.  Much 
valuable  information  is  found  in  this  publi- 
cation, and  scholars  are  indebted  to  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers  who  have  produced  this 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Murabba'at  material. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Servant — Messiah,  T.  W.  Man- 
son.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1961.  Pp.  104.  $1.25  (Paper  Edition). 

This  rather  short  study  of  the  public  min- 
istry of  Jesus,  as  its  sub-title  declares  it  to 
be,  compresses  a great  deal  of  research  and 
thought  into  its  few  pages  of  print.  The  con- 
tent is  a combination  of  the  Shaffer  Lee- 
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tures  (Yale,  1939)  and  course  lectures  at 
Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  the  Messianic 
Ministry  (1951).  The  style  is  typically 
light,  and  the  material  is  typically  accu- 
rate, well  annotated  and  challenging. 

Manson  has  divided  his  topic  into  six 
areas : The  Messianic  Hope  and  Herald ; 
The  Messianic  Ministry- — Principles,  Prac- 
tice, and  the  Passion ; concluding  with  the 
implications  of  the  Risen  Christ  and  the 
Messianic  Succession. 

The  Messianic  Hope  is  defined,  for  Juda- 
ism, as  the  reestablishment  of  the  unity  of 
the  political  and  Spiritual  life  of  Israel 
broken  by  the  fall  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
This  Manson  sees  as  an  attempt  at  reinte- 
gration of  the  present  and  continuity  with 
the  past — to  be  achieved  via  the  Covenant. 
He  therefore  sets  the  Gospels  into  this 
context  of  the  hope  of  Jewish  restoration 
in  the  face  of  Roman  domination — a hope  for 
which  revolution  would  be  a “holy  war” — 
a war  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  itself. 

The  Messianic  Hope  is  further  identified 
with  the  particular  Messianism  promulgated 
by  the  dominant  Pharisaism  of  the  period. 

Against  the  background  of  that  kind  of 
hope,  the  Herald,  in  the  person  of  John,  is 
seen  as  the  last  stand  of  traditional  Juda- 
ism urging  “legal”  preparation  for  the  Mes- 
siah. In  contrast  to  the  Herald,  is  the  figure 
of  Jesus,  whose  ministry  will  provide  the 
possibility  of  real  human  change  (“repent- 
ance”) by  faith  and  love.  Hence,  just  as 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  expectation 
is  challenged  by  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  so 
also  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
transformation  of  the  means  (the  “Princi- 
ples”), thus  bring  about  a transformation 
of  the  role  of  the  Messiah,  himself.  On  this 
basis,  therefore,  the  total  meaning  of  the 
Messianic  Ministry  of  Jesus  will  be  made 
intelligible. 

Logically,  therefore,  Chapter  IV  considers 
the  Practice  of  the  Messianic  Ministry  as 
conceived  by  Jesus.  Manson  considers  this 
to  be  largely  a matter  of  attitude,  with 
“God’s  way  of  merciful  redemptive  love” 
as  its  key.  This  at  once  introduces  for  Man- 
son  the  tension  between  the  Jewish  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hope,  and  the  view  of 
Jesus  concerning  it.  Questions  of  the  polit- 
ical, chronological  and  theological  facets  of 
the  issue  are  also  raised  in  this  relation.  As 
a consequence  of  the  tension  and  its  crucial 


implications,  the  Passion  (Ch.  V)  becomes 
the  “logical  issue,”  for  Jesus,  of  the  Mes- 
sianic service,  and  of  the  Messianic  role. 
Yet,  says  Manson,  the  Passion  is  not  the  end 
of  the  role,  but  rather  a point  within  it.  The 
heart  of  the  meaning  of  the  Messianic  role 
depends  here  upon  a definition  of  resurrec- 
tion as  the  reawakening,  as  it  were,  of  this 
life,  not  of  transportation  into  an  other- 
worldly existence.  Thus  the  “message”  of 
the  empty  tomb  is  threefold : the  assertion 
of  the  continuing  leadership  of  Jesus,  Him- 
self ; the  assurance  of  the  continuing  minis- 
try of  the  Messiah ; and  the  continuation  of 
the  practice  of  the  delegation  of  the  task  to 
His  disciples.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  the 
empty  tomb  for  the  Church  today  is  that 
Christians  are  still  the  companions  of  Jesus, 
not  merely  His  successors — in  working  with 
Him  in  His  (Messianic)  Ministry. 

Manson’s  digressions  are  of  more  than 
passing  interest  in  this  volume,  involving  the  . 
etymologies  of  “Sadducee,”  and  “Pharisee” 
(Ch.  I),  the  historical  and  geographical 
aspects  of  John’s  ministry  vis-a-vis  Herod 
(Ch.  II),  the  missionary  aspects  of  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
legal  implications  of  the  Anointing  at 
Bethany  (Ch.  V)  and  other,  less  basic,  mat- 
ters. 

This  volume  is  to  be  recommended  not 
only  for  its  content,  but  for  its  fresh  and 
provocative  presentation  of  the  Messianic 
Ministry — then  and  now! 

Philip  C.  Hammond 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  by 
Karl  Barth.  Trans,  by  James  W. 
Leitch  from  the  German  Eklarung  des 
Philipperbriefes  (6th  edition,  1947). 
John  Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Va., 
1962.  Pp.  128.  $2.50. 

One  does  not  ordinarily  expect  a work  in 
translation  to  carry  the  same  impact  as  the 
text  in  its  original  tongue.  Yet  these  exposi- 
tions of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  de- 
livered as  a course  of  university  lectures  in 
German,  lose  none  of  the  characteristic 
vigor  of  Karl  Barth  in  English. 

Without  indulging  in  any  introductory 
preliminaries  the  Swiss  theologian  plunges 
directly  into  exposition  of  the  text,  and 
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proceeds  to  treat  it  part  by  part.  He  as- 
sumes that  the  reader  initially  is  interested 
in  Paul’s  message  and  that  he  will  welcome 
being  led  step  by  step  into  its  depths.  Al- 
though Barth  assures  the  reader  he  need 
have  no  special  theological  training  to  fol- 
low the  exposition,  the  specialist  is  not  for- 
gotten. Items  which  require  special  atten- 
tion usually  are  treated  in  succinct  footnotes 
without  much  elaboration,  e.g.,  praetorium, 
1:13;  the  abrupt  beginning  of  chapter  3; 
the  meaning  of  politenma,  3 :20,  etc.  Greek 
terminology  first  is  transliterated  in  italics, 
followed  by  the  English  equivalent  in 
parenthesis,  then  its  accompanying  ex- 
planation is  given.  The  voice  of  Luther 
occasionally  rings  out  in  the  exposition : 
“I  must  do  it,”  1:24;  so  also  does  the  wis- 
dom of  Calvin:  “I  would  have  perished,  if 
I had  not  ‘perished’,”  3 :g.  Wherever  Barth 
differs  sharply  from  a plausible  interpreta- 
tion, as  he  does  from  that  of  Dibelius  (on 
“calling”  at  3:13)  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  ample  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  always 
with  a sense  of  deep  conviction. 

A striking  feature  of  this  commentary  is 
the  English  translation  of  the  text.  Al- 
though no  suggestion  is  given  to  this  effect 
one  would  gather  from  occasional  footnotes 
by  the  translator  that  the  English  is  derived 
from  Barth’s  own  German  translation.  If  this 
be  the  case  the  result  is  impressive,  for  the 
commentary  itself  elaborates  and  expounds 
the  translation  as  given,  yet  with  frequent 
references  to  the  underlying  Greek  text. 
Although  some  of  the  renderings  would 
hardly  qualify  as  smooth  English,  they  none- 
the-less  are  apt  expressions  of  Paul’s  mean- 
ing, as  for  instance : “Mind  among  you  that 
which  must  be  minded  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God  did  not  regard 
equality  with  God  as  spoil”  2:5;  “I  race 
on  in  the  hope  that  I may  apprehend,  see- 
ing that  I am  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus” 
3:12;  “Do  not  be  anxious  about  anything, 
but  as  often  as  you  worship  and  pray  let 
your  troubles  come  before  God  with  thanks- 
giving ...”  4 :6.  And  upon  this  last  rend- 
ering Barth  comments:  “To  begin  by  prais- 
ing God  for  the  fact  that  in  this  situation, 
as  it  is,  he  is  so  mightily  God — such  a be- 
ginning is  the  end  of  anxiety.” 

Much  more  could  well  be  added  about  the 
vigor  of  this  exposition,  yet  enough  has  al- 
ready been  said  to  indicate  why  it  has 


passed  through  six  German  editions,  and 
why  it  is  bound  to  be  widely  read  and 
deeply  appreciated  in  its  first  English  edition. 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist 

Follow  Me:  Discipleship  According 
to  Saint  Matthew,  by  Martin  H.  Franz- 
mann.  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1961.  Pp.  ix  -f- 
240.  $3.50. 

Good  commentaries  on  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels are  rare  merchandise,  and  it  is  a special 
joy  for  the  reviewer  to  come  across  such  a 
solid  and  useful  study  as  Dr.  Franzmann’s 
interpretation  of  Matthew.  As  the  subtitle 
indicates,  this  work  is  not  meant  to  exhaust 
all  that  the  evangelist  wants  to  convey  to 
his  readers,  but  it  certainly  presents  the 
Gospel  in  its  right  perspective.  For  more 
than  any  other  of  the  evangelists,  the  author 
of  the  First  Gospel  sees  in  Jesus  primarily 
the  God-sent  teacher  who  instructs  his 
disciples  concerning  the  way  of  following 
the  Master.  Unlike  the  liberal  exegetes, 
however,  who  onesidedly  emphasized  the 
ethical  message  of  Matthew,  the  Lutheran 
theologian  points  out  continually  how  es- 
sential the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  for  the 
training  of  the  Twelve  and  those  who  are 
to  follow  them.  For  they  are  not  to  apply 
an  abstract  moral  code  to  their  lives,  but 
rather  to  live  in  the  company  of  the  God- 
sent  Messiah  in  spite  of  his  perplexing  and 
incomprehensible  conduct. 

Again,  the  author  is  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  fundamental  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween him  whom  God  has  appointed  as  the 
Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Disciples, 
on  the  other.  Following  Jesus  does  not 
mean  imitating  Jesus.  Who  would  be  able  to 
do  so!  Rather  it  is  a life,  in  which  common 
people  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  as  the  event  which  gives  meaning  to 
their  lives.  Following  Jesus  does  not  exclude 
little  faith,  misunderstanding  of  his  hidden 
greatness,  and  even,  as  in  the  last  night,  out- 
right abandonment.  But  it  also  implies  the 
awareness  of  the  never  failing  patience  by 
which  the  Master  bears  the  disciples,  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  eternal  spring  of 
strength  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  failing 
humans.  In  other  words,  the  teaching  of 
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Jesus  is  not  concerned  with  moral  rules 
but  rather  with  faith  and  love  and  hope. 

Two  features  stand  out  in  particular  in 
this  profound  and  original  study.  One  is  the 
close  and  organic  connection  in  which  Jesus 
is  seen  with  the  Old  Testament.  His  work  is 
truly  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  In  the  center  of  the  Gospel  we 
see  a man  who  continues  God’s  redemptive 
history  under  the  Old  Covenant,  but  who 
also  brings  to  light  that  secret  of  the  true 
life  at  which  the  leaders  of  ancient  Israel 
had  only  hinted.  The  reader  will  gratefully 
accept  the  guidance  that  is  given  here  on 
every  page  through  the  Old  Testament  as 
recuperated  and  perfected  by  Jesus.  The 
other  feature  is  perhaps  even  more  startling 
than  the  demonstration  of  the  oneness  of 
the  two  Testaments,  for  which  the  author 
had  some  enlightened  predecessors.  Dr. 
Franzmann’s  penetrating  study  lays  bare  the 
intimate  relationship  between  Matthew  and 
Paul.  The  way  in  which  the  St.  Louis  pro- 
fessor is  able  to  point  out  the  parallels  be- 
tween the  Apostle  and  the  evangelist  makes 
obvious  not  only  that  Paul’s  view  of  the 
Gospel  was  rooted  in  Jewish  thought,  but 
also  that  he  must  have  been  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Jesus’  demand  of  discipleship. 

Notwithstanding  its  broad  and  solid 
scholarship  this  book  is  written  in  a clear 
and  direct  style  and  should  prove  a real 
help  both  to  the  preacher  and  to  Bible  study 
groups. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Fact  and  Faith  in  the  Kerygma  of 
Today,  by  Paul  Althaus.  Trans,  by 
David  Cairns.  Muhlenberg  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1961.  Pp.  89.  $1.75. 

In  Germany,  Bultmann’s  theology  and 
method  have  been  taken  to  task  most 
severely  by  the  confessional  Lutheran  theo- 
logians. A clinching  epitome  of  this  con- 
troversy is  offered  in  this  slender  volume 
written  by  the  Professor  emeritus  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Erlangen.  The  author 
stresses  above  all  two  points : first,  con- 
cerning our  knowledge  of  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory, that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  radical 
historical  scepticism  professed  by  Bultmann; 
and  secondly,  that  the  existentialistic  con- 
centration on  the  Christ  for  me  can  be  car- 


ried out  consistently  only  when  essential 
features  of  the  New  Testament  message  are 
ruthlessly  suppressed. 

Althaus  is  aware  of  the  historical  prob- 
lem implied  in  the  belief  in  Jesus.  He  frankly 
admits  that,  as  with  all  historical  knowledge, 
the  portrait  of  Jesus  as  conveyed  by  the  New 
Testament  is  not  free  from  historical  un- 
certainties. He  holds,  however,  that  historical 
“intuition”  will  offer  us  a total  picture  that 
is  absolutely  reliable,  since  the  uncertainties 
brought  to  light  by  historical  criticism  con- 
cern details  only.  While  rejecting  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  historical  portrait  of  the 
person  and  story  of  Jesus  thus  ascertained 
formed  the  basis  of  the  certainty  of  faith — 
that  effect  is  the  product  of  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer — the  Lu- 
theran divine  rightly  insists  that  the  kerygma 
refers  to  the  saving  significance  of  the  his- 
torical life  of  Jesus,  which  fact  is  denied 
by  Bultmann.  Althaus  also  rejects  the  arbi- 
trariness of  an  existential  interpretation  of 
the  kerygma,  in  which  all  those  features  of 
the  Gospels  are  dismissed  as  mythical  which 
do  not  state  plainly  the  significance  which 
Christ  has  for  the  understanding  of  the 
reader’s  self. 

This  brief  study  is  well  written  and 
equally  well  translated,  and  like  all  of  this 
great  German  theologian’s  publications  it  is 
eminently  clear  in  the  presentation  of  its 
argument.  This  reviewer  is  not  so  sure,  how- 
ever, whether  Bultmann  and  Gogarten, 
whose  support  of  Bultmann  comes  up  for 
frequent  criticism,  too,  would  concede  de- 
feat. Bultmann’s  historical  scepticism, 
against  which  Althaus’  main  thrust  is  di- 
rected, is  certainly  excessive.  However,  it 
plays  but  a subordinate  role  in  his  method- 
ology. The  Marburg  professor  points 
out  rather  that  we  may  safely  give  up  the 
hopeless  search  for  an  historically  ascer- 
tained portrait  of  the  Jesus  of  history,  be- 
cause faith  is  not  concerned  with  him,  but 
with  the  heavenly  Christ  who  is  the  author 
of  the  Easter  faith.  Althaus  seeks  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  the  dialectical  juxta- 
position of  historical  inquiry  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel  by  faith,  yet  fails  to 
connect  the  two  approaches  organically. 
He  prefers,  as  so  often  in  his  theology,  to 
speak  of  an  unavoidable  tension.  Although 
his  view  comes  closer  to  the  way  in  which 
faith  is  described  in  the  New  Testament 
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| than  does  G.  Bornkamm’s  succession  of 
statement  of  facts  and  subjective  interpreta- 
tion, it  still  misreads  the  evidence. 

In  the  experience  of  faith,  the  Gospel  is 
received  as  a divine  message  of  salvation 
' which  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Christ. 
Faith  takes  the  reality  of  Christ’s  work  for 
granted  without  immediately  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  that  reality  becomes 
operative  in  one’s  own  life.  This  explains 
why  it  happened  that  in  the  history  of  faith 
that  connection  was  interpreted,  e.g.,  as 
gnostic  revelation,  mystical  fellowship,  sac- 
ramental presence  or  symbolical  conformity. 
In  view  of  this  diversity,  existentialism  could 
at  least  demand  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for 
the  correctness  of  its  interpretation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  per- 
spective of  holy  history  (Heilsgeschichte) , 
in  which  the  Gospels  present  the  work  of 
Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  history  of 
Israel  and  as  execution  of  God’s  redemptive 
plan,  is  most  closely  in  keeping  with  the 
message  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  found 
in  the  New  Testament  Letters. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Luther  and  the  Bible,  by  Willem 
Jan  Kooiman.  Trans,  by  John  Schmidt. 
Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia,  1961. 
Pp.  ix  -f-  243.  $4.00. 

Dr.  Kooiman,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  well  known  in 
Europe  as  a Luther  scholar.  The  present 
volume,  which  was  available  in  German 
only,  should  prove  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  anybody  interested  in  Luther’s  view  of 
the  Bible  and  the  use  he  made  of  it.  Dr. 
Kooiman’s  works  covers  all  the  aspects  of 
the  subject,  especially  Luther’s  appreciation 
of  the  Bible,  the  history  of  his  exegetical  ac- 
tivity, the  Bible  in  Luther’s  own  life,  the 
history  of  his  work  as  translator  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  hermeneutical  principles.  The 
author  is  fully  familiar  with  the  ample 
, literature  on  the  subjects  treated  in  his 
volume.  While  on  the  whole  in  agreement 
with  the  reformer,  he  treats  with  some  re- 
serve and  misgivings  some  of  Luther’s 
exegetical  practices.  Although  never  read- 
ing alien  ideas  into  the  text,  Luther  never- 
. theless  has  a way  of  connecting  practically 


every  passage  with  Justification  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  in  which  modern  exegesis 
would  hardly  dare  to  follow  him.  The  in- 
credible influence  Luther  exerted  in  Wit- 
tenberg for  several  decades  upon  a whole 
generation  of  future  ministers  was  due  to 
his  regular  expository  sermons  as  much  as, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than,  to  his  class 
lectures.  One  regrets,  therefore,  that  lack 
of  space  prevented  the  author  from  dealing 
with  Luther’s  expository  preaching  in  any 
detail. 

Dr.  Kooiman’s  study  is  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent inventory  of  recent  scholarship  but 
brings  also  to  light  a picture  of  Luther  as 
the  “man  of  the  Bible,”  which  shows  his 
high  rank  as  a theologian  and  a scholar  and 
thus  helps  to  understand  the  immense  suc- 
cess of  his  work.  While  it  is  true  that 
Erasmus  surpassed  Luther  in  the  field  of 
philological  learning,  Luther  was  in  no  re- 
spect a mean  scholar.  Whereas  Erasmus’ 
appreciation  of  the  New  Testament  lan- 
guage was  primarily  an  esthetic  one,  Lu- 
ther displayed  an  empathetic  understanding 
of  the  Biblical  text  that  enabled  him  to 
grasp  the  Biblical  writers’  basic  concern 
and  thus  made  him  the  ideal  translator.  One 
is  particularly  grateful  to  Dr.  Kooiman, 
who  is  a Lutheran  himself,  for  his  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  Luther’s  view  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible.  Although  Reu  and 
other  Lutheran  scholars  have  made  strenu- 
ous attempts  to  depict  Luther  as  champion 
of  a dictation  theory  of  Inspiration,  Luther 
emphasizes,  as  the  author  shows  clearly, 
that  the  Bible  in  its  totality  is  the  Word 
that  God  speaks  to  the  reader,  leaving 
thereby  to  the  exegete  great  freedom  in 
the  treatment  of  details. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Luther’s  Works.  Volume  3:  Lec- 
tures on  Genesis,  Chapters  15-20.  Trans, 
by  George  V.  Schick.  Concordia  Pub- 
lishing House,  Saint  Louis,  1961.  Pp. 
x + 394-  $6.00. 

Luther’s  Works.  Volume  24:  Ser- 
mons on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
Chapters  14-16.  Trans,  by  Martin  H. 
Bertram.  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
Saint  Louis,  1961.  Pp.  x -(-  448.  $6.00. 
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Luther’s  Works.  Volume  37:  Word 
and  Sacrament  III.  Trans,  by  Robert 
H.  Fischer.  Muhlenberg,  Philadelphia, 
1961.  Pp.  xxi  406.  $5.00. 

The  new  English  translation  of  Luther’s 
Works  makes  good  progress.  The  third 
volume  of  the  Genesis  lectures  continues 
Luther’s  exposition  delivered  in  1538-39.  It 
has  all  the  geniality  and  weakness  of  Lu- 
ther’s later  expository  style.  The  Biblical 
text  is  taken  seriously  in  its  fulness.  Even 
apparently  purely  historical  remarks  are 
shown  by  the  context  to  reveal  the  way  of 
God’s  dealing  with  man.  In  turn,  since  he 
goes  back  to  the  basic  features  of  God’s 
activity,  Luther  is  then  able  to  apply  the 
text  both  to  the  believer’s  inner  life  and  to 
contemporary  problems.  But  except  when 
seen  in  the  broader  context  of  the  whole 
Bible,  this  applicability  would  not  every- 
where come  to  light,  and  hence  the  modern 
reader  will  ask  himself:  Did  the  verse  of 
the  Bible,  which  the  exegete  wanted  to  ex- 
pound, really  yield  this  application?  How 
far  may  we  go  with  the  analogia  Scripturae 
without  substituting  our  view  of  Christianity 
for  the  total  meaning  of  the  Bible? 

The  Sermons  on  John  14-16,  Luther  con- 
sidered next  to  his  exposition  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  be  his  best  book.  Nowhere 
does  he  speak  more  intimately  about  the 
significance  which  Christ  has  for  our  life, 
and  about  the  nature  of  faith.  Strangely  it 
was  the  relative  absence  of  “doctrine”  and 
polemics,  and  the  practical  devotional  char- 
acter of  this  work  that  has  led  to  its  later 
neglect. 

The  third  volume  devoted  to  the  Sacra- 
ments finally  reproduces  the  two  main  con- 
tributions Luther  made  to  the  controversy 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  viz.,  “That  These 
Words  of  Christ,  etc.”  of  1527,  and  the 
elaborate  “Confession  Concerning  Christ’s 
Supper”  of  1528.  The  translator  himself  con- 
siders it  unfortunate  that  owing  to  the 
polemical  situation  in  which  these  books 
were  written,  Luther  should  have  been  car- 
ried to  excesses  of  language  which  tend  to 
distort  rather  than  accentuate  his  concern 
for  true  fellowship  with  Christ.  From  the 
scholarly  viewpoint,  this  volume  is  partic- 
ularly well  done,  because  beyond  the  foot- 
notes contained  in  the  German  text  of  the 


Weimar  Edition  nearly  all  the  references  to 
Luther’s  opponents  have  been  tracked  down, 
and  are  quoted  verbatim  wherever  their 
text  contributes  to  a better  understanding 
of  Luther’s  view. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  Paul  S.  Minear.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Phila.,  i960.  Pp. 
294.  $6.00. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  of  the  many 
studies  in  Biblical  Theology  to  appear  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  is  this  analysis  of  the 
manifold  terms  used  in  the  Bible  to  describe 
the  people  of  God.  Undertaken  as  a project 
to  assist  in  the  world-wide  conversations 
regarding  ecumenism  and  the  nature  of  the 
church,  Professor  Minear  of  Yale  Divinity 
School  has  put  into  readable  and  convenient 
form  a great  deal  of  solid  research. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  kind  of  literature 
one  finds  in  the  Bible  that  there  is  no  clear- 
cut,  Aristotelian-like  definition  of  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  church.  Instead  one 
finds  a multiplicity  of  figures  or  images  used 
to  describe  various  aspects  of  the  people  of 
God,  their  relation  and  responsibility  to  God. 
The  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  such  analogies  or  metaphors; 
Minear  finds  ninety-six  of  them!  About 
thirty  of  these  he  dismisses  with  a relatively 
brief  discussion  as  “minor  images”  (e.g.  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  ark,  branches  of  the 
vine,  the  elect  lady,  ambassadors,  the  poor). 
In  succeeding  chapters  Minear  groups  the 
remaining  images  under  the  rubrics,  “The 
People  of  God”  (e.g.  Israel,  a holy  nation, 
the  elect,  the  holy  temple,  priesthood),  “The 
New  Creation”  (e.g.  first  fruits,  the  new 
humanity,  the  last  Adam,  the  coming  age, 
the  tree  of  life),  “The  Fellowship  in  Faith” 
(e.g.  the  faithful,  disciples,  witnessing  com- 
munity, slaves,  household  of  God,  brother- 
hood), and  “The  Body  of  Christ”  (e.g.  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  spiritual  body,  head  of  cos- 
mic spirits,  the  unity  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
the  fulness  of  God).  With  keen  and  sym- 
pathetic insight  the  author  manages  to 
weave  into  one  fascinating  discussion  the 
gist  of  an  enormous  number  of  Scriptural 
passages  bearing  on  these  topics. 

Despite  such  an  abundance  of  information, 
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it  is  surprising  that  Minear  has  overlooked 

I a Pauline  metaphor  for  the  church  which  has 
played  a most  significant  role  in  a large  sec- 
tion of  Christendom,  namely  the  church  as 
Mother  (Gal.  4.26).  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  century,  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  “That  one  can  have  God  as  his 
Father,  he  must  first  have  the  church  as  his 
Mother”  ( Ep . 74,  7;  Unit.  eccl.  5).  Echoing 
and  elaborating  this  sentiment  even  Calvin 
declared  of  the  church  as  mother : “There 
is  no  other  way  of  entrance  into  life,  unless 
we  are  conceived  by  her,  born  of  her,  nour- 
ished at  her  breast,  and  continually  pre- 
served under  her  care  and  government  till 
we  are  divested  of  this  mortal  flesh,  and 
‘become  like  the  angels’”  (Inst.,  rv,  i,  4). 

Minear’s  work  is  more  than  a study  of 
semantics.  It  is  a valuable  contribution  to- 
ward a better  understanding  of  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  deserves  to  be 
widely  read  by  both  clergy  and  laity  alike. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

New  Testament  Survey,  by  Merrill 
C.  Tenney.  William  B.  Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1961.  Pp. 
464.  $5.95. 

This  is  a revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated 
edition  of  Dr.  Tenney’s  well-known  The 
New  Testament:  An  Historical  and  Analytic 
Survey,  1953.  The  revision  incorporates  new 
material  such  as  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  recent  scholarship,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  text  and  transmission  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  book  continues  to  be 
a useful  source  for  factual  information  about 
the  political,  social,  economic  and  religious 
world  of  the  New  Testament.  The  maps  and 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 

The  survey  of  the  content  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  which  occupies  the  major 
portion  of  Dr.  Tenney’s  work,  is  likewise 
filled  with  useful  and  reliable  information. 

( The  outlines  provided  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  perhaps  too  skillfully  de- 
vised. Their  largely  contrived  nature  reflects 
the  basic  approach  of  the  survey  which  is 
more  mechanical  and  descriptive  than 
methodological.  In  keeping  with  the  “in- 
spiration school”  the  center  of  attention  is 


placed  on  the  given  written  documents  rather 
than  on  the  history  out  of  which  the  docu- 
ments arose  and  of  which  they  are  an  inte- 
gral part.  Thus  the  problem  of  history  and 
the  uniqueness  of  the  historiography  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  is  not  discussed  in 
the  depth  required  to  challenge  a modern  stu- 
dent to  think  through  the  problems.  One 
must  acknowledge  the  balance  and  fairness 
with  which  the  author  discusses  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  New  Testament  scholarship. 
Nevertheless,  the  impression  is  left  that  the 
book  is  written  to  convince  the  convinced. 

James  P.  Martin 

A Survey  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
W.  W.  Sloan.  Philosophical  Library, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1961.  Pp.  302.  $4.75. 

This  book  by  the  professor  of  Bible  and 
religious  education  at  Elon  College,  North 
Carolina,  is  designed  as  a textbook  for  col- 
lege students.  Each  chapter  is  provided  with 
supplementary  reading,  assignments,  and 
questions  for  class  discussion.  Three  pages 
of  review  assignments  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  New  Testament  is  sur- 
veyed according  to  a chronological  arrange- 
ment of  its  documents  from  the  life  of  Jesus 
to  the  latest  writings  (Jude  and  2 Peter). 
About  half  the  material  in  the  book  is  given 
over  to  the  gospels,  and  this  in  turn  is  fo- 
cused upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  author  attempts  to  bring  out  the 
positive  values  in  all  the  New  Testament 
books.  His  negative  judgments  are  fre- 
quently given  in  the  form  of  rhetorical  ques- 
tions. The  general  point  of  view  represented 
in  this  book  is  rational  and  liberal  religion. 
Despite  some  allusions  to  J.  B.  Rhine’s  para- 
psychology, the  interpretation  of  Jesus  is 
reminiscent  of  eighteenth  century  rational- 
ism. The  definition  of  religion  presupposed 
does  not  seem  in  touch  with  the  depths  of 
modern  thought,  not  to  mention  the  depths 
of  the  New  Testament  religion. 

James  P.  Martin 

Beginning  Greek:  A Functional  Ap- 
proach, by  Stephen  W.  Paine.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1961. 
Pp-  325-  $5-75- 

The  merits  of  this  grammar  lie  in  part 
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in  its  novel  features : First,  it  combines  in 
one  volume  courses  in  both  classical  and 
koine  Greek;  and  second,  the  method  is  in- 
ductive in  that  the  author  approaches  Greek 
literature  at  the  center  throughout.  The 
Gospel  of  John  is  used  for  koine  Greek,  and 
portions  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  provide 
the  readings  for  the  classical. 

In  addition,  this  is  a complete  grammar, 
including  adequate  paradigms,  explanations 
of  difficult  points  and  a good  syntactical 
summary.  The  use  of  the  inductive  method 
meets  a need  in  Greek  pedagogy,  yet  the 
explanatory  notes  necessary  to  aid  the  be- 
ginning student  show  that  this  is  not  an  easy 
method  to  apply  to  a language  rich  in  in- 
flections and  syntactical  constructions.  How- 
ever, this  difficulty  is  partly  offset  by  the 
relatively  simple  syntax  of  John’s  Gospel. 

Although  a student  who  knows  either 
koine  or  classical  Greek  may  on  his  own 
learn  the  other  form  by  the  use  of  this  book, 
the  structure  of  the  book  requires  that  the 
koine  be  taught  first  in  an  actual  course  of 
instruction.  All  the  inflected  forms  are 
learned  in  the  koine  section,  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  first  semester  of  a one  year 
course.  The  classical  style  and  grammar  is 
designed  to  follow  in  the  second  semester. 
Only  experimental  teaching  will  tell  if  the 
author’s  plan  to  introduce  the  verb  in  large 
units  of  conjugation  works  out  well  in  the 
learning  process.  Since  he  himself  has  taught 
the  language  for  years,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  design  of  present- 
ing luo  as  an  entire  verb  rather  than  as  a 
collection  of  fragments  actually  would  be 
good  pedagogical  procedure. 

An  interesting  question  posed  by  this 
book  is  whether  seminaries  which  normally 
teach  only  a year’s  course  in  koine  Greek 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  author’s  plan 
and  introduce  students  to  the  classical  Greek 
as  well. 

James  P.  Martin 

The  Twentieth  Century  in  Europe ; 
The  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Eastern  Churches  (Volume  IV,  Chris- 
tianity in  a Revolutionary  Age,  A His- 
tory of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries).  Kenneth 


Scott  Latourette.  Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York,  N.Y.  1961.  Pp.  543.  $8.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  projected  five- 
volume  series  in  which  Dr.  Kenneth  S. 
Latourette  undertakes  to  survey  the  course 
of  Christian  history  during  the  past  century 
and  a half.  His  first  three  volumes  covered 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  present  book 
deals  with  the  story  of  Christianity  in 
Europe  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century;  the  fifth  and  last  installment  will 
survey  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  Ameri- 
ca and  the  rest  of  the  world,  during  this 
same  period. 

Dr.  Latourette  here  deals  with  the  three 
major  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  same  order  in  which  he  treated  them  in 
his  previous  volumes,  namely  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, then  Protestantism,  and  then 
Eastern  Orthodoxy.  The  common  pattern 
which  he  discerns  in  connection  with  all 
three  of  them  is  that  of  challenge  and  re- 
sponse. Secularism,  stemming  from  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  their  practical  applica- 
tions, such  anti-Christian  ideologies  as 
Marxist  Communism,  and  the  devastating 
wars  which,  beginning  in  1914,  have  made 
the  subsequent  half  century  a “time  of 
troubles,”  have  posed  a grave  threat  to 
Christianity  and  its  churches  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe;  and  they  undoubtedly  have 
contributed  to  the  de-Christianization  of 
many  of  that  continent’s  inhabitants.  But  in 
the  face  of  this  serious  challenge,  the  Chris- 
tian Churches — all  three  of  them,  but  Ro- 
man Catholicism  and  Protestantism  more 
than  Eastern  Orthodoxy — have  shown  com- 
mendable vigor  and  vitality,  with  laymen 
playing  a key  role.  So  Dr.  Latourette’s  con- 
clusion is  this : “In  the  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury Christianity  was  far  from  being  domi- 
nant in  the  life  of  mankind  and  was  being 
stiffly  challenged  as  in  any  era.  But  it  was 
more  widely  influential  than  it  or  any  other 
religion  had  ever  been”  (p.  13). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  book  is 
marked  by  the  characteristics  which  readers 
of  Dr.  Latourette’s  previous  works  have 
come  to  expect  from  him — immense  knowl- 
edge and  command  of  details,  but  at  the 
same  time  a lucidity  of  exposition  and  a gift 
of  generalization  which  set  the  details  in 
clear  and  proper  perspective.  His  book  will 
undoubtedly  serve  as  a standard  survey  of 
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the  position  of  Christianity  in  contemporary 
Europe. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Story  of  F.  W.  Boreham,  by 
T.  Howard  Crago.  Marshall,  Morgan 
and  Scott,  Ltd.,  London,  1961.  Pp. 
260.  20s. 

The  Last  Milestone,  by  F.  W.  Bore- 
ham.  The  Epworth  Press,  London, 
1961.  Pp.  137.  9 s.  6 d. 

For  many  years  before  his  lamented  death 
in  1959,  Dr.  F.  W.  Boreham — in  spite  of  his 
unpromising  name! — was  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  most  frequently  quoted 
authors  in  the  English-speaking  religious 
world.  His  forty-eight  volumes  of  essays 
sold  to  the  number  of  over  one  million 
copies ; and  Dr.  Daniel  Lamont  did  not 
seriously  exaggerate  when,  as  Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  General  Assembly 
in  1936,  he  introduced  Dr.  Boreham  as  “the 
man  whose  name  is  on  all  our  lips,  whose 
books  are  on  all  our  shelves,  and  whose  il- 
lustrations are  in  all  our  sermons.” 

In  1940  Dr.  Boreham  published  his  auto- 
biography under  the  title,  “My  Pilgrimage.” 
But  though  this  is  a fascinating  book,  which 
such  a discriminating  reader  as  Dr.  Leslie 
D.  Weatherhead  could  hardly  put  down  till 
.he  had  finished  it,  Boreham  was  so  modest 
and  self-effacing  that  he  left  much  unsaid. 
There  was,  therefore,  room  for  an  account 
of  his  life  by  a less  inhibited  biographer ; 
and  this  book  by  Boreham’s  friend,  Dr.  T. 
Howard  Crago,  adequately  fills  this  need. 

Mr.  Crago’s  book  recounts  the  outward 
events  of  Boreham’s  career — his  going  up 
from  his  native  Tunbridge  Wells  in  Kent 
to  London  as  a teen-ager;  his  decision  to 
follow  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  to  enter  the 
Baptist  ministry;  his  study  at  Spurgeon’s 
College;  and  his  three  pastorates  beneath 
the  Southern  Cross,  in  Mosgiel,  New  Zeal- 
and; Hobart,  Tasmania;  and  Armadale,  a 
suburb  of  Melbourne,  Australia;  and  his 
wider  ministry  of  speech  and  pen  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  But  this  vol- 
ume also  unveils  Boreham’s  inner  motiva- 
tion, namely  his  deep  love  for  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  all  good  life,  and  his  passionate 
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desire  to  bring  others  to  accept  Jesus  as 
Saviour  and  Lord. 

Those  who  heard  Boreham  preach — as  did 
the  present  reviewer  on  a memorable  oc- 
casion— must  have  wondered  at  the  secret 
of  his  pulpit  power.  This  biography  helps 
to  answer  this  question.  Of  course,  Boreham 
had  a passion  for  souls,  and  always 
preached  for  verdicts.  He  had  a memory 
like  a cash  register,  which  could  put  the 
fruits  of  his  study  at  his  instant  command. 
For  the  rest,  however,  he  had  to  work  hard 
— in  learning  how  to  modulate  his  high- 
pitched  voice  and  to  slow  down  his  rapid- 
fire  delivery,  in  constant  reading  to  fill  his 
mind  with  ideas,  and  in  incessant  writing  to 
prune  and  polish  his  literary  style.  That  is 
to  say,  his  pulpit  mastery  was  even  more  a 
triumph  of  assiduous  self-discipline  than  a 
gift  of  nature. 

Any  minister  who  feels  discouraged  con- 
cerning his  work— and  which  minister 
doesn’t  at  times? — will  be  greatly  heartened 
by  the  reading  of  this  inspiring  volume. 

“The  Last  Milestone”  is  the  title  of  the 
final  collection  of  Dr.  Boreham’s  essays.  It 
is  prefaced  by  an  appreciative  biographical 
essay  written  by  Dr.  C.  Irving  Benson,  of 
Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Melbourne,  an- 
other of  Dr.  Boreham’s  Australian  minis- 
terial friends.  Though  the  essays  in  this 
book  are  shorter  in  length  and  thinner  in 
content  than  Boreham  produced  at  his  best, 
they  nevertheless  exemplify  his  many-sided 
interests,  his  love  of  biography,  his  literary 
grace,  his  power  of  apt  quotation,  and  his 
ability  to  relate  almost  any  subject  to  the 
great  centralities  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  readers  of  this  book  will  go 
on  to  sample  some  of  Boreham’s  earlier  and 
finer  work. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Faith  of  John  Knox,  by  James 
S.  McEwen.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1962.  Pp.  1 16.  $2.50 

John  Knox  has  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  carrying  through  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation — of  which  he  was  the  chief 
architect  and  protagonist — that  his  theologi- 
cal thought  has  been  neglected  to  the  point 
of  being  virtually  ignored.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed, without  much  discussion,  that  in 
matters  of  doctrine  Knox  was  simply  a car- 
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bon  copy  of  John  Calvin,  his  great  mentor. 
This  book  by  Dr.  James  S.  McEwen — The 
Croall  Lectures  for  i960 — examines  Knox’s 
theology  at  firsthand,  and  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  he  was  a convinced 
and  devoted  follower  of  John  Calvin  in  mat- 
ters of  churchmanship,  he  nevertheless  was 
a theological  thinker  of  independence  and 
originality. 

Of  course,  Knox  was  not  a systematic 
theologian — in  this  respect  resembling  Lu- 
ther rather  than  Calvin.  His  sermons  were 
markedly  effective  when  he  delivered  them 
from  his  Edinburgh  pulpit  of  St.  Giles;  but 
he  destroyed  most  of  them  before  his  death. 
Even  so,  however,  enough  of  Knox’s  writ- 
ings remain  to  enable  Dr.  McEwen  to  ex- 
pound his  thought  on  such  central  issues 
as  the  Bible,  the  Sacraments,  Predestination 
and  Providence.  And  from  these  sources 
Dr.  McEwen  cites  ample  evidence  to  prove 
his  contention  with  respect  to  Knox’s  in- 
dependence of  viewpoint. 

One  reason  for  this  deviation  from  strict 
Calvinism,  Dr.  McEwen  suggests,  is  that 
Knox  was  influenced  deeply  not  only  by 
Paul,  but  also  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  was  in  John  17  that  Knox  “first 
cast  his  anchor” ; and  the  thought  of  this 
Fourth  Gospel  so  saturated  his  mind  as 
to  give  a distinctive  cast  to  his  theological 
thinking. 

It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  McEwen  is 
no  slavish  hero  worshipper  of  Knox.  For 
instance,  he  asserts — what  is  surely  true — 
that  Knox  failed  to  make  a sufficiently  clear 
distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New;  and  he  also  contends,  with  equal 
truth,  that  Knox  made  too  sharp  a distinc- 
tion between  the  elect  and  the  so-called 
reprobate,  failing  to  realize  that  “the  elect 
are  elect  for  the  sake  of  the  non-elect.” 
This  book — a pioneer  in  its  field  of  re- 
search— thus  presents  a lively  and  balanced 
picture  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  man 
whom  Thomas  Carlyle  once  described  as 
“the  one  Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
his  country  and  the  world  owe  a debt.” 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Romanticism  in  American  Theolo- 
gy, Nevin  and  Schaff  at  Mercersburg, 
by  James  Hastings  Nichols.  The  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1961.  Pp.  x 4-  322.  $7.50. 

James  Hastings  Nichols  sees  history 
through  the  eyes  of  its  protagonists,  not 
from  the  irenic  detachment  of  the  balcony. 
The  drama  of  Mercersburg  Theology  from 
1840  to  i860  is  thus  unfolded  as  its  heroes, 
John  Williamson  Nevin  (1803-1886)  and 
Philip  Schaff  (1819-1893),  lived  it.  Financed 
by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  and  lured 
by  lectureships  at  Austin  and  Lancaster 
Seminaries,  Professor  Nichols  ransacked 
primary  materials  from  fourteen  libraries 
to  piece  together  this  tale.  The  result  is  a 
major  contribution  to  American  religious 
history,  a must  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
understand  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
tensions  within  Protestantism. 

Before  arriving  at  Mercersburg  both 
Nevin  and  Schaff  had  travelled  far.  Nevin’s 
journey  (Chaps.  1,  2)  led  from  a revivalist 
conversion  at  Union  College  under  Asahel 
Nettleton,  through  Princeton  Seminary’s 
orthodoxy  and  a period  of  moralism  and 
legalism  as  editor  of  The  Friend  and  a pro- 
fessor at  Pittsburgh,  into  the  Romantic 
world  of  feeling  (Coleridge),  historical  de- 
velopment (Neander)  and  the  Church  (New- 
man). Once  at  Mercersburg  F.  A.  Rausch’s 
Hegelianism  influenced  him,  and  he  began 
to  attack  “anxious  bench”  revivalism  with 
its  Arminianism  and  individualism,  while 
expounding  a catholic  view  of  redemption 
marked  by  catechetical  and  churchly  em- 
phases. 

Schaff’s  trip  (Chap.  3)  started  with  a 
pietistic  training  and  conversion  and  included 
student  days  at  Tubingen  (Baur,  Dorner 
and  Moehler),  Halle  (Tholuck)  and  Berlin 
(Hengstenberg  and  Neander).  While  privat- 
docent  at  Berlin  he  was  impressed  with 
Ludwig  Gerlack’s  high-church  views  and 
the  positive  aims  of  the  Prussian  Union. 
These  impressions  were  reinforced  by  visits 
with  Pusey  and  Maurice  on  the  way  to 
America.  Upon  arrival  at  Mercersburg  his 
intellectual  baggage  bulged  with  notions  oi 
historical  development,  the  church  as  a 
social  organism,  a high  view  of  the  sacra- 
ments, sanctification  and  Christian  unity 
These  ideas,  combined  with  Nevin’s,  made 
up  the  “evangelical  Catholicism”  with  which 
they  successfully  undermined  revival  “Puri- 
tanism.” 
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Their  task  was  not  easy  for  the  German 
Reformed  Church  was  not  ready  for  a “sac- 
ramental revival.”  In  teaching  a Calvinistic 
sacramental  doctrine  (Chap.  4)  of  incor- 
poration and  union  with  the  glorified  and 
living  humanity  of  the  Second  Adam,  made 
possible  by  Christ’s  “spiritual  real  presence” 
in  the  eucharist,  Nevin  encountered  the 
Zwinglianism  into  which  the  denomination 
had  withdrawn.  Joseph  Berg  led  the  Phila- 
delphia Classis  to  try  Nevin  on  five  counts 
of  heresy  (acquitted,  1845).  In  a sacra- 
mental debate  with  Charles  Hodge,  Nevin 
showed  how  far  native  American  theology 
had  departed  from  Reformation  positions. 

Schaff’s  view  of  historical  development 
(Chap.  5)  challenged  all,  Protestant  and 
Roman,  who  contended  that  Christianity  was 
a perfect  and  unimprovable  system  of  di- 
vinely revealed  truth.  Unlike  Newman, 
Schaff’s  use  of  the  biological  analogy  al- 
lowed for  the  possibility  of  reform  within 
a developmental  process.  He  thus  taught  a 
continuity  between  Reformation  and  medie- 
val Christianity.  Three  centuries  of  Protes- 
tant subjectivism  had  admittedly  led  to  ra- 
tionalism, sectarianism,  political  revolution 
and  cultural  irresponsibility.  But  Schaff 
looked  forward  optimistically  to  a new 
Hegelian  synthesis  in  a more  objective 
“evangelical  Catholicism.”  It  would  bring 
Christian  unity  without  Romanism. 

By  making  the  Incarnation  the  organiz- 
ing principle  of  his  theology,  Nevin  gave 
a more  organic  twist  to  sin  and  redemption 
than  did  the  view  of  mere  legal  and  imputed 
guilt.  His  treatment  of  the  Second  Adam’s 
conquest  of  sin  and  hell  sounded  like  Aulen’s 
Christus  Victor,  but  was  unfamiliar  to  con- 
temporaries who  waited  in  vain  to  hear 
more  about  substitutionary  satisfaction. 
When  Nevin  made  the  church  the  historic 
continuation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
only  means  for  his  saving  presence  among 
men,  he  challenged  Protestants  for  whom 
the  Church  had  become  a mere  voluntary 
agency  to  be  entered  only  through  conver- 
sion. 

Mercersburg’s  rehabilitation  of  tradition 
(Chap.  7)  seemed  like  a Trojan  horse  inside 
Protestantism.  The  only  conceivable  alterna- 
tive to  sola  scriptura  for  Protestants,  who 
had  allowed  even  the  Apostle’s  Creed  to 
fall  into  disuse,  was  Romanism.  Nevin  made 
Christ  the  final  authority  with  the  Bible 


and  creeds  as  secondary.  The  Church  was 
to  live  by  the  Bible  as  interpreted  “within 
the  orbit  of  the  creed.”  This,  Nichols  claims, 
was  a “via  media  at  a deeper  level  than  Ox- 
ford,” avoiding  authoritarianism  as  well  as 
individualism. 

Partly  due  to  financial  difficulties,  1851  to 
1854  were  anxious  years  for  Mercersburg, 
but  more  because  of  Nevin’s  “dizziness” 
with  Anglo-Catholicism  (Chaps.  8,  9). 

After  resigning  his  posts  at  the  school  and 
expounding  Cyprian  to  Rome’s  advantage 
there  seemed  every  likelihood  that  he  would 
follow  Newman  to  the  Vatican.  But  negative 
difficulties  with  Protestantism  did  not  add  up 
to  a positive  conversion  to  popery. 

As  champions  of  baptismal  grace,  Mercers- 
burg theologians  had  to  fight  Baptist  prac- 
tices and  predestinarian  views  within  the 
denomination.  In  reasserting  the  “legitimate 
priestly  aspects”  of  the  ministry,  whose 
apostolicity  was  validated  by  institutional 
genealogy,  Nevin  advocated  the  discipline  of 
confession  and  absolution.  As  a committee 
man  working  for  a new  liturgy,  Schaff 
proved  more  successful  than  Nevin.  But 
neither  was  able  to  change  the  non-liturgical 
character  of  the  congregations. 

This  volume  is  a worthy  successor  to  Pro- 
fessor Nichols’  widely  read  texts.  By  com- 
bining impressive  research,  sympathetic 
analysis  and  clear  English  he  has  produced 
a vivid  and  penetrating  interpretation  of  an 
early  encounter  between  Americanized  Prot- 
estantism and  critics  speaking  from  Euro- 
pean perspectives.  The  close  parallelism  be- 
tween the  issues  described  here  and  the 
present  ecumenical  encounter  makes  this 
story  a mirror  of  our  own  times.  Nichols’ 
realistic  exposition  of  theological  issues  in 
the  context  of  biographical  and  cultural  con- 
flict and  development  makes  for  good  his- 
tory. His  almost  complete  sympathy  for 
evangelical  Catholicism  and  his  winning  ac- 
counts of  Nevin  and  Schaff  allow  the  reader 
to  understand  what  would  otherwise  be  in- 
explicable, namely,  the  consistent  support 
which  the  denomination  accorded  strangers 
who  were  deliberately  remaking  it. 

Reservations  about  this  impressive  book 
center  more  upon  what  Professor  Nichols 
has  not  done  than  upon  what  he  has  done 
so  well  chapter  by  chapter.  Biographically 
Schaff,  who  gets  equal  billing  in  the  sub- 
title, never  moves  downstage  with  Nevin 
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into  whose  early  years  Nichols  dug  with 
brilliant  results.  By  comparison  Schaff’s 
portrait  is  second-hand.  Further,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  early  chapters  is  frustrated  when 
an  expected  encounter  between  the  heroes  at 
Mercersburg  never  takes  place.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  personal  interaction  and  mu- 
tual influence  is  not  faced  (perhaps  because 
it  cannot  be  documented)  even  when  one  is 
anxious  to  know  why  Schaff  was  never  in- 
toxicated with  Nevin’s  dizziness  and  why 
Nevin  himself  did  not  succumb.  The  heroes 
are  juxtaposed  and  then  we  proceed  to  the 
Austin  Lectures. 

By  coincidence  this  volume  appears  when 
Schaff’s  America  is  being  reissued  with  the 
claim  that  it  is  a major  work  of  nineteenth 
century  cultural  history.  How  strange  that 
Professor  Nichols  mentions  it  only  once  in 
passing!  If  titles  are  to  be  taken  seriously 
(and  one  is  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  treat 
this  title  since  Romanticism,  a tricky  word 
at  best,  is  not  defined  much  less  delimited), 
then  one  of  the  most  Romantic  elements  in 
Schaff  and  contemporary  German  and  Eng- 
lish theologians,  was  their  fascination  with 
the  meaning  of  nationality.  The  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion of  this  facet  of  Schaff’s  concern  is 
unfortunate.  The  impression  which  this  vol- 
ume conveys  that  Mercersburg’s  theologians 
had  little  more  than  disdain  for  things  Amer- 
ican in  religion  does  not  accurately  reflect 
Schaff’s  positive  interpretation  of  American 
nationality  and  its  role  in  Church  history. 
This  aspect  of  Schaff  may  provide  the  clue 
for  his  relative  optimism  about  Protestant- 
ism, and  his  immunity  to  Nevin’s  dizziness. 
By  way  of  question  it  might  be  asked  in 
light  of  this  omission  whether  Schaff  and 
Nevin  do  not  appear  entirely  too  modern  in 
this  work.  In  selecting  items  favorably  mod- 
ern has  Nichols  neglected  things  in  the 
literature  which  are  unfavorably  but  essen- 
tially Romantic? 

John  Edwin  Smylie 

Paternalism  and  the  Church:  A 
Study  of  South  Indian  Church  His- 
tory, by  Michael  Hollis.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1962.  Pp. 
U4-  $i-55- 

Those  who  pick  up  this  wise  and  intriguing 
study  of  church  life  in  South  India  will  be 


well  advised  to  persevere  to  the  end,  and 
to  look  at  the  whole  in  the  light  of  its  con- 
clusions. Michael  Hollis,  until  recently 
Bishop  of  Madras,  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  is  a penetrating  critic  of  the  mistakes 
of  missionary  policy  and  the  dilemmas  of  a 
dependent  church.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  this  criticism,  and  rep- 
resents as  incisive  a treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem as  this  reviewer  has  found  anywhere  in 
missionary  literature.  At  its  heart  lies  the 
problem  of  power  and  prestige.  Hollis  shows 
in  detail  how  easily  the  missionary,  and  fol- 
lowing him  the  Indian  church  leader,  slips 
into  the  position  of  high  status  already  pre- 
pared by  the  hierarchical  ideas  of  the  non- 
Christian  society.  He  analyzes  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  money  in  determining  policy,  and 
the  exceeding  difficulty  of  divorcing  financial 
help  from  the  power  of  its  source,  so  that  it 
may  be  truly  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
good  of  the  church. 

But  the  most  creative  part  of  the  book 
is  that  in  which  the  author  re-examines 
the  structure  of  the  church  and  its  minis- 
tries, themselves.  Here  is  where  the  new 
consciousness  of  the  Christian  community 
will  arise,  which  can  control  paternalism. 
These  ministries  are  based  on  the  servant- 
hood  of  Christ,  first  of  all,  out  of  which 
arises  the  ministry  of  every  Christian,  and 
of  the  whole  Christian  community.  When 
this  consciousness  arises  from  below,  out 
of  the  congregations,  there  will  be  spiritual 
counterforce  to  the  false  concepts  of  pres- 
tige and  authority  which  now  dominate  the 
church.  “In  a real  sense,”  says  the  Bishop, 
“we  all  need  to  start  by  being  congregation- 
alists.”  The  superstructure  of  the  church 
must  then  be  that  which  is  demanded  by  its 
service  and  mission  to  the  world  around  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  its  ministries.  They  are 
flexible.  Some  of  them  should  be  for  a cer- 
tain time  only,  or  for  a certain  congrega- 
tion. There  are  times  when  the  ministry  of 
Word  and  Sacrament  should  be  united  with 
the  ministry  of  pastoral  care,  and  times 
when  they  should  reside  in  different  per- 
sons. The  central  reality  is  the  one  service 
of  Christ  to  the  world  through  its  one  body 
in  each  and  every  place.  Christians  would 
do  well  to  ponder  in  all  countries  the  revo- 
lutionary implications  for  church  order  and 
mission  which  this  little  book  contains. 

Charles  C.  West 
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Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
Walter  Kolarz.  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
New  York,  1961.  Pp.  516.  $12.50. 


This  is  an  excellently  balanced  and  well- 
informed  book  on  its  subject.  Its  first  virtue 
is  comprehensiveness;  its  second  is  a judi- 
cious, sympathetic  approach  to  each  religious 
group  and  to  the  vicissitudes  of  religious  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a whole.  Only  sixty 
of  over  five  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  itself.  The 
rest  tell  the  story  of  all  the  other  churches 
and  groups  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  some  large,  like  the  Evangelical  and 
Baptist  Union,  some  diminutive  sects,  some 
national  churches,  such  as  the  Armenians, 
some  foreign  importations  of  recent  gener- 
ations; the  most  of  them  Christian,  but  also 
chapters  on  the  Jews,  the  Muslims,  and  the 
Buddhists.  “My  main  concern,”  writes  the 
author  in  his  preface,  “was  to  throw  light 
on  the  less  familiar  aspects  of  the  religious 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.”  This  he  has 
admirably  done.  Material  is  available  here 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  sought  in 
thousands  of  obscure  articles  and  pamphlets 
in  a dozen  languages. 

The  sympathy  and  charity  of  the  author 
are,  however,  as  impressive  as  his  breadth. 
The  story  of  each  group  is  told  with  re- 
straint and  with  a sincere  attempt  to  bring 
out,  through  the  varying  forms  of  conform- 
ity to  the  Communist  “line”  and  resistance 
to  it,  and  through  the  degrees  of  freedom, 
pressure  and  persecution  each  has  suffered, 
what  the  author  calls  “the  other  Russia,” 
the  Russia  of  the  believers.  The  outcome  of 
this  multiform  spiritual  adventure,  which 
came  as  a surprise  to  the  author  himself, 
is  a qualified  optimism  about  the  future, 
based  on  the  hope  of  an  evolution  in  the 
Soviet  consciousness,  toward  tolerance  and 
peaceful  competition  between  faith  and  athe- 
ism. This  will  not  of  itself  produce  a better 
situation  for  religion.  The  acids  of  secular- 
ization will  still  be  at  work.  But  it  will  pro- 
vide the  milieu  in  which  the  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  years  of  faith  and  witness  against 
all  odds,  can  bear  fruit.  The  book  closes 
with  a challenge  to  the  western  believer  to 
support  with  his  prayer,  and  his  clear  Chris- 
tian witness  and  thought  in  his  own  environ- 
ment, the  life  of  his  co-religionist  in  the 


Soviet  Union.  The  polemicist  will  be  dis- 
appointed. The  book  is  an  appeal  to  the  pa- 
tience, the  endurance,  and  the  hope  and 
obedience  of  the  saints. 

The  Christian  reader  in  the  West  will  in- 
evitably read  this  book  against  a background 
which  the  writer,  by  a strange  omission, 
does  not  mention.  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  has  become  a member  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  This  will  open  up 
ecumenical  contact  and  dialogue,  not  only 
with  Orthodoxy  in  Russia,  but  with  many 
of  the  other  churches  as  well.  What  will 
grow  out  of  this  new  texture  of  ecumenical 
fellowship?  This  book  gives  no  answers.  It 
is  a book  of  information,  not  of  theological 
evaluation.  But  the  attentive  reader  can  dis- 
cern signs  therein  which  point  to  the  future, 
and  give  the  form  of  the  hope  with  which 
this  new  relation  is  pregnant. 

Charles  C.  West 

Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  by  A. 
Leonard  Griffith.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1961.  Pp.  94.  $1.00. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  to  know  the  Cross 
well  enough  in  order  to  preach  one  adequate 
and  effective  sermon  on  it.  To  preach  eight 
sermons  of  a consistently  high  order  on  this 
subject  is,  however,  an  unusual  achieve- 
ment. The  minister  of  the  City  Temple, 
London,  has  made  a careful  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  Cross — Biblical,  theological, 
dramatic,  and  poetical — and  has  written  a 
series  of  sermons  reminiscent  of  R.  W.  Dale, 
James  Moffatt,  and  Robert  Law,  in  depth 
of  thought  and  in  power.  He  explores  the 
far-reaching  implications  and  the  various 
aspects  of  the  message  of  the  Cross  and  un- 
der traditional  subjects  (its  scandal,  magne- 
tism, judgment,  triumph,  glory,  paradox,  and 
challenge)  he  presents  the  timeliness  of  this 
inescapable  fact  for  our  generation.  The 
thrust  of  his  message  appears  clearly  in  his 
own  words,  “The  Church  will  never  re- 
cover its  ancient  power  until  we  do  pay  heed 
to  the  New  Testament  and  restore  the  Cross 
to  its  central  place  in  our  faith.  . . . Pink- 
pill  Christianity  may  appeal  to  semi-neu- 
rotics, but  only  Christianity  capable  of 
capturing  the  imagination  and  loyalty  of  in- 
telligent, red-blooded  men  is  Christianity 
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with  the  Cross  at  its  heart  and  center.” 
(pp.  63,  64).  By  his  selection  of  great 
themes  and  through  his  intimacy  with  their 
basic  meanings,  Dr.  Griffith  brings  a new 
lustre  to  preaching  and  restores  some  of  that 
grandeur  which  the  proclamation  of  the 
Word  had  lost  in  recent  days  and  in  less 
careful  hands. 

Donald  Macleod 

I Am  Persuaded,  by  David  H.  C. 
Read,  T.  & T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1961. 
Pp.  182.  14s. 

Some  of  us  had  feared  that  “The  Scholar 
as  Preacher”  Series  had  become  another 
casualty  of  the  decline  in  the  market  for 
published  sermons.  This  would  have  been 
regrettable  because  in  the  twenty-nine  vol- 
umes previously  published,  the  research  stu- 
dent in  preaching  had  access  to  some  of  the 
finest  preaching  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  new  volume  by  David  H.  C.  Read, 
minister  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  can  claim 
justifiably  a place  in  a series,  already  dis- 
tinguished by  such  names  as  Macgregor, 
Inge,  Gossip,  Moffatt,  Stewart,  Mackintosh 
— to  name  a few. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  textual-topical 
sermons,  Dr.  Read  reveals  an  unusual  capac- 
ity for  effective  preaching.  Here  is  preach- 
ing in  depth,  because  he  knows  human  na- 
ture, good  literature,  as  well  as  having  fine 
ability  as  a Biblical  student  and  theologian. 
In  not  many  instances  today  do  we  find  so 
much  competency  in  a single  preacher.  These 
are  sermons  to  which  men  will  not  only 
listen ; they  can  not  help  listening  to  them. 
If  any  preacher  is  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
Sunday  performance,  he  should  read  this 
volume  in  order  to  discover  by  comparison 
what  his  problem  is. 

Donald  Macleod 

Thine  Is  the  Glory,  by  Wyn  Blair 
Sutphin.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1962.  Pp.  121.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  book  of 
sermons  is  an  artist  of  unusual  skill  and  de- 
votion. He  takes  the  eight  clauses  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  interprets  them  with  an 


originality  and  insight  that  not  only  hold  the 
reader  but  move  him  to  admiration.  These 
pages  introduce  us  to  a modern  preacher 
who  takes  his  pulpit  responsibility  seriously, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  great  church,  First 
Presbyterian,  Pompano  Beach,  Florida, 
crowds  his  life  with  demands  that  are  legion. 
Dr.  Sutphin  shows  wide  reading,  especially 
in  the  English  classics — Shakespeare,  Brown- 
ing, Shaw,  Lewis,  Auden— and  has  a sensi- 
tive understanding  of  the  need  for  religion 
in  contemporary  life.  These  sermons,  more- 
over, from  a lively  mind  that  mints  arrest- 
ing phrases  and  constructs  telling  sentences. 
His  oral  style,  which  is  never  off-the-cuff  or 
maudlin,  speaks  to  us  in  clearly  etched 
images  and  with  good  common  sense,  e.g., 
“You  can’t  cramp  courage  into  any  cate- 
gory.” “The  flimsy  wings  of  supposition.” 
“If  you  are  a Christian,  you  are  in  the  red, 
and  the  account  is  written  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  1”  “When  the  moral  ambulance  comes 
screaming  for  the  soul.” 

Young  preachers  especially  should  read 
these  sermons.  Homiletically  they  are  a 
challenge.  Spiritually  they  are  a tonic  for 
tired  souls. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Lord’s  Prayer — an  Exposition, 
by  Walter  Liithi.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1961.  Pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  contains  a series  of  twelve 
sermons  delivered  by  the  author  in  1946  at 
the  Minster  in  Berne.  He  has  published 
books  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  Ecclesi- 
astes, expositions  of  John’s  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  originally  preached 
as  sermons.  Together  with  Eduard  Thurney- 
sen,  the  well-known  associate  of  Karl  Barth, 
Liithi  edits  the  monthly  “Basel  Sermons” 
which  have  world-wide  circulation.  He  is  a 
preacher  in  the  finest  succession  of  Re- 
formed prophets.  We  are  told  of  his  crowded 
congregations  in  Basel  and  Berne  and  we 
are  left  wondering  if  preaching  so  uncom- 
promisingly Biblical  as  this  would  fill  our 
churches  in  America.  He  makes  the  Word 
of  God  speak  to  man’s  condition  and  in  his 
application  and  especially  his  illustrations 
which  are  mainly  from  personal  experience, 
he  is  magnificent. 

So  many  books  have  been  written  and 
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so  many  sermons  preached  on  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  that  one  wonders  if  anything  new 
can  be  said  about  it.  But  in  Luthi  we  have 
a preacher  who  can  bring  the  familiar  words 
home  to  us  with  such  power  that  we  feel  we 
are  reading  the  Lord’s  Prayer  for  the  first 
time.  His  style  is  simple,  his  outline  clear,  his 
divisions  plainly  stated  and  the  subject- 
i matter  is  always  closely  related  to  the  con- 
temporary situation.  There  is  a rare  depth 
and  quality  about  these  studies.  To  read 
them  is  a spiritual  experience  of  the  kind 
that  makes  the  reader  want  to  share  with 
others  what  he  has  found. 

Every  phrase  in  the  prayer  is  dealt  with, 
including  each  word  in  the  doxology,  which 
is  often  omitted  in  studies  of  this  prayer. 
There  is  a searching  quality  about  this 
preaching  which  speaks  directly  to  human 
need.  This  is  a book  to  treasure. 

John  Bishop 

Preaching  the  Nativity,  ed.  by  Alton 
M.  Motter.  Muhlenberg  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1961.  Pp.  136.  $1.95. 

Preaching  the  Resurrection,  ed.  by 
Alton  M.  Motter.  Muhlenberg  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1961.  Pp.  186.  $2.25. 

The  first  of  these  two  paperback  volumes 
contain  nineteen  sermons  for  Advent,  Christ- 
mas, and  Epiphany.  Among  the  preachers  se- 
lected, Lutherans  predominate,  the  Method- 
ists are  worthily  represented  by  Ralph  W. 
Sockman  and  Gerald  Kennedy,  Harold 
Blake  Walker  is  the  sole  Presbyterian.  Sem- 
inary professors  and  church  administrators 
as  well  as  pastors  of  churches  are  among 
the  contributors.  The  sermons  which  ap- 
pealed most  to  this  reviewer  were  Martin 
E.  Marty’s  “The  Gift  of  Repentance,”  Wil- 
liam R.  Snyder’s  “Christ,  Cash  and  Christ- 
mas,” and  Harold  Cooke  Phillips’  “The 
Wonder  of  Jesus.”  Some  of  the  sermons  have 
a theological  approach,  others  are  socially- 
oriented,  while  still  others  are  of  a devo- 
1 tional  nature.  The  editor’s  hope  is  that  a 
reading  of  these  sermons  will  help  Christians 
to  discover  the  deep  meaning  of  Christmas. 

The  second  volume  contains  twenty-two 
sermons  for  Easter  and  surpasses  its  prede- 
cessor both  in  the  quality  of  the  preaching 
and  in  the  greater  variety  of  preachers 


chosen  to  contribute.  Bishop  Pike  is  the 
only  Episcopalian  in  either  volume,  Sockman 
and  Bishop  Kennedy  again  represent  the 
Methodists,  but  they  are  joined  by  J.  Wal- 
lace Hamilton,  minister  of  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Church,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
who  contributes  an  outstandingly  original 
sermon,  entitled  “Out  of  this  World,”  which 
looks  at  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality 
against  the  background  of  this  space  age. 
Princeton  Seminary  is  worthily  represented 
by  E.  G.  Homrighausen  and  Paul  Scherer. 
David  Read,  David  Maclennan,  and  William 
H.  Hudnut  are  Presbyterian  contributors. 

The  sermons  in  both  volumes  are  Bible- 
centered  and  most  of  them  have  illustrations 
that  are  striking  and  unhackneyed.  A few 
of  the  sermons  in  the  Easter  volume  are 
unusually  long,  and  those  particular  ones 
are  rather  ponderous  in  tone  and  lacking  in 
illustrative  material.  As  is  inevitable  in  a 
symposium  of  this  kind,  the  sermons  are 
unequal  in  quality  and  varied  in  style  and 
construction.  Nevertheless  a judicious  use  of 
these  two  books  should  help  the  parish 
minister  who  finds  it  difficult  year  after  year 
to  discover  new  approaches  to  the  familiar 
themes  that  must  be  dealt  with  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter.  The  editor,  now  co-pastor 
of  Messiah  Lutheran  Church  in  Denver, 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  “Christian  Cen- 
tury Pulpit”  and  director  of  Chicago’s  Sun- 
day Evening  Club.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  be  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the 
sale  of  these  two  volumes  to  compile  a 
third,  containing  sermons  for  the  other  great 
festival  in  the  Christian  Year,  which  is  so 
often  neglected,  Pentecost. 

John  Bishop 

Christ  and  Selfhood,  by  Wayne  E. 
Oates.  Association  Press,  New  York, 
1961.  Pp.  252.  $4.75. 

This  volume  is  addressed  to  a problem 
which  is  now  ripe  for  exploration,  and 
Professor  Oates,  as  a long  time  leader  in  the 
field  of  pastoral  theology  who  has  also  had 
a keen  interest  in  doctrinal  matters,  has 
dealt  with  it  in  a suggestive  and  constructive 
way. 

The  work  is  actually  more  inclusive  than 
the  title  suggests,  as  it  includes  not  only  the 
relation  of  selfhood  (defined  as  “the  habitual 
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center  of  focus  of  man’s  identity,”  p.  21)  to 
Christology,  but  also  its  relation  to  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
oneness  of  God,  and  the  Trinity.  Neverthe- 
less well  over  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  decisive  encounter  of  the 
self  with  Christ  with  the  themes  of  incar- 
nation, vocation,  and  resurrection  being  con- 
sidered in  some  detail,  and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  the  work  that  I shall  primarily  address 
my  remarks. 

Oates  defines  the  central  purpose  of  the 
book  as  the  exploration  in  detail  of  “the 
nature  of  the  meeting  of  man  by  God  in 
Christ  and  the  ways  in  which  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  is  determinative  of  man’s 
selfhood”  (p.  36).  The  basic  theme  is  that 
through  encounter  with  Christ  the  broken 
selfhood  of  man  is  transformed  into  the 
whole  self  which  was  intended  by  God  in 
creation,  and  given  final  meaning  through 
the  resurrection.  Now  this  is  certainly  not 
a new  idea  as  such,  as  it  has  also  been  a 
dominant  one  in  the  theology  of  crisis 
which  has  been  so  influential  in  recent  Prot- 
estant thought.  However,  Oates  brings  many 
fresh  insights  to  the  meaning  of  this  en- 
counter in  its  various  dimensions.  Of  the 
three  conflicts  in  the  broken  self  which 
Oates  identifies — conflicts  over  man’s  person- 
al and  cultural  background,  conflicts  over  his 
ultimate  concern  in  calling  and  vocation, 
and  conflicts  over  the  temporal  and  eternal 
dimensions  of  his  destiny — it  appears  to  this 
reviewer  that  Oates  has  dealt  with  greatest 
clarity  and  helpfulness  with  the  second 
named,  the  conflict  concerning  one’s  voca- 
tion and  its  resolution.  Here  Oates  would 
have  us  take  with  utmost  seriousness  the 
conflict  that  Jesus  himself  had  over  his  own 
vocation,  and  its  resolution  through  trial 
and  struggle  by  means  of  his  final  identity 


as  the  suffering  servant.  Here  he  finds  the 
model  whereby  modern  man,  through  en- 
counter with  him  came  to  know  himself  and 
hold  to  that  self-identity  through  a trust 
that  led  to  the  cross,  can  also  find  his  own 
true  vocation. 

The  latter  chapters  of  the  book,  though 
they  give  evidence  of  the  author’s  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  both  the  psychological  and 
theological  literatures  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  various  doctrines  discussed,  on  the 
whole  lack  the  cogency  of  the  earlier  ones, 
perhaps  because  the  author  tries  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  too  short  a space. 

Questions  may  also  be  raised  about  the 
Christological  portions.  For  instance,  we 
may  wonder  whether  Oates  overstates  his 
case  in  insisting  that  one  must  “lay  down” 
his  social  role  if  he  is  to  achieve  his  true 
vocation  (p.  101).  Is  it  not  rather  the  case 
that  we  must  somehow  live  within  social 
roles  (though,  to  be  sure,  challenging  them 
at  points)  and  nevertheless  express  ourselves 
through  authentic  vocation?  I must  also  ask 
whether  the  Aristotelian  teleology  implied 
in  Oates’  insistence  that  every  man  has  a 
“primitively  planned  self”  (p.  32)  which  he 
must  struggle  to  actualize  is  really  the  best 
road  to  a Christian  concept  of  selfhood, 
and  whether  we  do  God  an  injustice  by  in- 
sisting that  he  permits  himself  no  risk  of 
novelty  in  creation? 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  questions 
which  might  be  raised,  I must  hasten  to  add 
that  I was  greatly  stimulated  by  this  book 
to  think  relationally  about  matters  of  great 
import,  and  this  is  the  real  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  Church  which  needed  to  be 
made  by  a pioneer  work  such  as  this. 

James  Lapsley 
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James  Franklin  Armstrong 
Articles 

“Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?”,  Theology 
Today,  XVII,  4,  pp.  423-427. 

“The  What  and  the  How,”  ibid.,  XVIII,  1, 
pp.  9-13. 

“The  Stranger,”  ibid.,  XVIII,  2,  pp.  141- 
147- 

“What  will  be  New  at  New  Delhi?”,  ibid., 
XVIII,  3,  pp.  272-278. 

Albert  E.  Bailey 

Review 

Gerard  S.  Sloyan,  Shaping  the  Christian 
Message,  in  Canadian  Journal  of  Theology, 
VII,  1,  75-77- 

James  Barr 

Book 

The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language,  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  Oxford,  1961,  pp. 
313- 

Article 

“The  Position  of  Hebrew  Language  in 
Theological  Education,”  The  International 
Review  of  Missions,  50,  200,  435-444. 

Georges  A.  Barrois 
Book 

Supplementa  Calviniana,  V ol.  II,  1,  Neu- 
kirchener  Verlag,  Neukirchen  (Ger- 
many), 1961,  pp.  XXVIII  + 52. 

Article 

^‘Medieval  Studies  in  a Program  of  Re- 
formed Theology,”  The  Princeton  Semi- 
nary Bulletin,  LV,  1,  17-24. 

Review 

George  A.  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy 
Church,  in  Theology  Today,  XVIII,  1, 
108- 1 10. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 
Books 

The  Growing  Minister,  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  i960,  pp.  192. 

Evangelical  Sermons  of  Today,  Channel 
Press,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  1959,  pp.  383. 

Special  Day  Sermons  by  Evangelicals, 
Channel  Press,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  1961, 
pp.  448. 


Emile  Cailliet 

Books 

The  Recovery  of  Purpose,  Harper  & Broth- 
ers, New  York,  1959,  pp.  192. 

Pascal:  The  Emergence  of  Genius,  with  an 
appendix  on  recent  research,  Harper 
Torchbooks,  New  York,  1961,  pp.  383. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“The  Christian  Church  and  Contemporary 
Culture,”  Chapter  IV  in  The  Ecumenical 
Era  in  Church  and  Society,  edited  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Jurji,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1959,  pp.  55-72. 

“By  What  Power?”  in  Commitment  and 
the  School  Community,  Proceedings  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Conference  on  Religion  in 
Education,  Seabury  Press,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  i960,  pp.  69-92. 

Article 

“America’s  Call  as  a Nation,”  Christianity 
Today,  V,  19,  7-10. 

Book  Reviews 

Richard  Kroner,  Speculation  and  Revelation 
in  the  Age  of  Christian  Philosophy,  in 
Theology  Today,  XVII,  2,  239-242. 

John  Dillenberger,  Protestant  Thought 
and  Natural  Science,  ibid.,  XVIII,  2,  218- 
221. 

W.  Gordon  Ross,  Companion  of  Eternity,  in 
Christianity  Today,  VI,  4,  49-50. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 
Articles 

“The  Link  Expedition  to  Israel,  i960,” 
Biblical  Archaeologist,  XXIV,  2,  50-59. 

“Searching  Under  Israeli  Waters,”  Jewish 
Heritage  (Quarterly  for  Adult  Study  by 
B’nai  B’rith),  Fall,  1961,  24-29. 

Reviews 

Ilmari  Soisalon-Soininen,  Der  Charakter 
der  asterisierten  Zusaetze  in  der  Septua- 
ginta,  in  Theologische  Zeitschrift,  XVII 
(1961),  222-223. 

James  Barr,  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Lan- 
guage, in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LV,  2,  61-62. 

The  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Near  East  (Es- 
says in  Honor  of  William  Foxwell  Al- 
bright), edited  by  G.  Ernest  Wright, 
ibid.,  62-63. 
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General 

Contributor  to  The  Douglass  Sunday  School 
Lessons. 

Kenneth  S.  Gapp 

Article 

“Address,”  American  Theological  Library 
Association,  Summary  of  Proceedings,  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Conference,  pp.  49-53. 
General 

Book  Review  Editor,  Theology  Today. 
Henry  S.  Gehman 

Chapter  in  Book 

“Natural  Law  in  the  Old  Testament,”  Bib- 
lical Studies  in  Honor  of  H.  C.  Alleman, 
Gettysburg  Theological  Studies,  i960,  pp. 
109- 122. 

Articles 

“You  are  an  Evangelist,”  P.  S.  Bulletin, 
LXX,  2,  10-16. 

“Israel  Antiguo  y la  Filosofia  de  la  His- 
toria,”  Vox  Evangelii  (i960),  25-41. 

“La  Ley  Natural  en  el  Antiguo  Testa- 
mento,”  ibid.,  45-59. 

Reviews 

The  Midrash  on  Psalms  ( Midrash  Tehil- 
lim ),  translated  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  by  Wm.  B.  Braude  (Vol.  XIII, 
Yale  Juaica  Series),  in  Interpretation, 
XIV,  1,  86-88. 

J.  J.  Allmen  (editor),  A Companion  to  the 
Bible,  in  Theology  Today,  XV,  4,  569- 
571- 

John  Bright,  A History  of  Israel,  ibid., 
XVII,  2,  266-268. 

George  A.  F.  Knight,  A Christian  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ibid.,  3,  390-391. 

Brevard  S.  Childs,  Myth  and  Reality  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ibid.,  XVIII,  1,  1 19-120. 

Kurt  Kuhl,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (trans- 
lated by  R.  J.  Ehrlich  and  J.  P.  Smith), 
ibid.,  2,  232-234. 

Stephen  Szikszai,  The  Story  of  Israel,  from 
Joshua  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  The 
Westminster  Bookman,  XIX,  1,  1. 

Lawrence  E.  Toombs,  The  Threshold  of 
Christianity:  between  the  Testaments, 

ibid.,  2. 

Philip  C.  Hammond 
Articles 

“The  X-Ray  Geiger-Counter  Spectroscope 
As  An  Archaeological  Tool,”  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  65,  3,  305. 


“Message  and  Vehicle  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,” Christian  Advocate,  V,  11,  7-8. 
Reviews 

L.  A.  Sinclair,  An  Archaeological  Study  of 
Gibeah  ( Tell  el-Ful ) ; R.  L.  Cleveland, 
The  Excavation  of  the  Conway  High 
Place  (Petra)  and  Soundings  At  Khirbet 
Ader  (Annual,  American  Schools  of  Ori- 
ental Research,  XXXI V-XXXV),  in 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  65,  and 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXX,  1, 
79.  82. 

H.  Gutherie,  Jr.,  God  and  History  in  The 
Old  Testament,  in  Christian  Advocate, 
25/5/61  and  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LV,  1,  71-72. 

R.  B.  McNeill,  Prophet,  Speak  Now\  in 
P.  S.  Bulletin,  ibid.,  71. 

G.  E.  Wright  and  D.  N.  Freedman  (editors), 
Biblical  Archaeologist  Reader,  in  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXX,  3,  302-303. 

George  S.  Hendry 

Reviews 

Hermann  Diem,  Dogmatics,  in  Theology 
Today,  XVIII,  2,  244-245. 

Calvin : Institutes,  edited  by  John  T.  McNeill 
(Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Vols.  XX 
& XXI)  ; and 

Luther : Lectures  on  Romans,  translated  and 
edited  by  Wilhelm  Pauck  (Library  of 
Christian  Classics,  Vol.  XV),  in  Monday 
Morning,  26,  22,  21. 

John  Hick 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Meaning  and  Truth  in  Theology,”  in  Re- 
ligious Experience  and  Truth,  edited  by 
Sidney  Hook,  New  York  University 
Press,  203-210. 

Introduction  to  Grace  and  Personality  by 
John  Oman,  Association  Press,  5-10. 

“The  Nature  of  Faith,”  in  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  edited  by  G.  L.  Abernethy  and 
T.  A.  Langford,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
252-268. 

Articles 

“Is  Religion  an  American  Heresy?”,  Theol- 
ogy Today,  XVIII,  1,  1-9. 

“Necessary  Being,”  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology,  14,  4,  353-369- 
Reviews 

Ronald  Hepburn,  Christianity  and  Paradox, 
in  Theology  Today,  XVIII,  1,  117-119. 

E.  M.  Adams,  Ethical  Naturalism  and  the 
Modern  World-View,  ibid.,  2,  242-244. 
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Frederick  Ferre,  Language,  Logic  and  God, 
ibid.,  247-250. 

Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  Relativism,  Knowledge 
and  Faith,  in  Interpretation,  XV,  3,  368. 

Edward  Farley,  The  Transcendence  of  God, 
in  Religion  in  Life,  XXX,  4,  630-631. 

Paul  F.  Schmidt,  Religious  Knowledge,  in 
Religious  Education,  LVI,  6,  464. 

Seward  Hiltner 

Books 

The  Context  of  Pastoral  Counseling  (with 
Lowell  G.  Colston),  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York,  pp.  272. 

The  Counselor  in  Counseling,  Abingdon 
Press  (Apex  paperback),  New  York,  pp. 
188  (originally  published  in  1952). 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Divorced  Ministers,”  The  Minister’s  Own 
Mental  Health,  edited  by  Wayne  E.  Oates, 
Channel  Press,  Great  Neck,  pp.  188-198. 

“Frontiers  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education,” 
Report  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Clinical  Pastoral  Education  i960,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  Advisory 
Committee  on  C.  P.  E. 

Articles 

“Psychoanalytic  Education:  A Critique,” 

The  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly,  XXX,  385- 

4?3: 

“Clinical  Pastoral  Education  and  the 
Schools,”  (with  Jesse  H.  Ziegler),  The 
Journal  of  Pastoral  Care,  XV,  3,  129- 143. 

“Christmas  Cards,”  Together,  December, 
1961,  pp.  22-23. 

Articles  in  Pastoral  Psychology : “Opportu- 
nities for  Study,”  January,  pp.  9-10; 
“Credentials  for  Pastoral  Counseling?”, 
January  pp.  45-47 ; “The  Cost  of  Keeping 
Up,”  February,  pp.  7-9;  “On  Preaching,” 
April,  pp.  7-9;  “The  Presbyterian  Health 
Report,”  May,  p.  9;  “Report  on  Mental 
Illness,”  May,  pp.  49-52;  “Alcohol  Studies 
to  Leave  Yale,”  June,  pp.  9-12;  “Power 
Tools,”  November,  pp.  7-9;  “Carl  Gus- 
tav Jung,”  December,  pp.  7-9;  “Psycho- 
analytic Education  in  the  United  States,” 
December,  pp.  22-26. 
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“Hebrew,  Greek — and  All  That,”  P.  S.  Bul- 
letin, LIV,  3,  18-21. 


“The  Influence  of  Theological  Attitudes 
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“The  Immortality  of  Man,”  The  Nature  of 
Man,  edited  by  Simon  Doniger,  Harper 
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Book  Reviews 

Peter  Olsen,  Pastoral  Care  and  Psychother- 
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and  Remarriage,  in  The  Reformed  and 
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